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In this book we have attempted to give a clear and con- 
cise statement of facts concerning boilers, and of methods of 
designing, making, managing, and caring for boilers. Though 
the book is intended primarily for the use of students in 
technical schools and colleges, it is hoped that it may be 
found useful to engineers in general. 

There is given a description of various types of boilers in 
common use. Following this is a discussion of combustion, 
corrosion, and incrustation, with a statement of the most recent 
investigations and conclusions on these important subjects. 
\Vc are fortunately able to give a satisfactory table of the 
compositions of American fuels — the first, so far as we are 
aware, that has been published. 

A statement is given of the proper and of the customary 
sizes and form of furnaces, and of ;..e methods of firing. In 
the present unsatisfactory condition of the chimney problem 
we have contented ourselves with giving the ordinary theory 
and pointing out its defects, together with the common ways 
of proportioning chimneys. 

Tables of gratc-arcas and heating-surfaces, and of other 
proportions of furnaces and boilers, have been made up from 
ihc Dest current practice for stationary, locomotive, and 
marine boilers. 

In the chapter on strength of boilers we have given briefly 
the methods and conditions for testing materials and for 
making boilers, and the properties which such materials 
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should have. Especial attention is given to the properties 1 
and proportions of riveted joints, deduced by Professors 1 
Lanza and Schwamb from tests at the Watertown Arsenal, 1 
Simpler calculations of stresses in the members of boilers are ] 
explained, and more complex ones, depending on the theory 1 
of elasticity and theories of beams and continuous girders, J 
are. illustrated by examples. 

A description is given of staying and other details affect- 
ing the design and construction of boilers, and of such acces- 
sories as safety-valves, gauges, and steam-traps. In order ' 
to give a conception of the methods and conditions of boiler- 
making, we have given a description of a modern bciler-shop 
and the machinery and processes used in it. 

In the chapter on boiler-testing we have gi\(9P the 
methods used in the laboratories of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, including gas analysis, measurement of 
air used, and temperature, determinations in the furnace and 
chimney. 

Finally, tlie principles and methods set forth in tie earlier 
chapters are brought together and illustrated by applying 
them to the design of a boiler of a common type. For our 
own students this chapter serves as an introduction to a 
course in machine design given by Professor Schwamb, who 
has kindly furnished us with methods and materials which he 
has collected and developed in connection with the design- 
ing of boilers. 

In the appendix are given various useful tables, such as 
logarithms, natural trigonometric functions, areas and circum- 
ferences of circles, proportions of rods and screws, and proper- 
ties of saturated steam C. H. P. and E. F, M. 

Boston. February i, 1S97. 
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CHAPTER I. 
TYPES OF BOILERS. 

« 

Steam-EOILERS may be classified according to l.heir form 
and construction or according to their use. Thus we have 
horizontal and vertical boilers, internally and externally fired 
boilers, shcU-boilers and sectional boilers, fire-tube and water- 
tube boilers: the several features mentioned may be combined 
in various ways so as to give rise to a large number of kinds 
and forms of boilers. Again, we have stationary, locomotive, 
and marine boilers, together with a variety of portable and 
semi-portable boilers. Locomotive boilers are always shell- 
boilers, internally fired, and with fire-tubes; and the re- 
strictions of the service have developed a form that has 
changed little from the beginning, except in the direction of 
increased size and power. Marine boilers present a much 
larger variety of form and construction, depending on the 
steam-pressure used and the size and ser\'ice of the vessel to 
which they are supplied. The Scotch or drum boiler is more 
widely used than any other form at present, but the tendency 
to use high-pressure steam has led to the introduction of vari- 
ous forms of water-tube boilers for marine work. The variety 
of forms and methods of construction of stationary boilers is 
very wide : each country and section of a country is likely to 
have its own favorite type. Thus in New England, where 
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the water is good, cylindrical tubular boilers are largely used ; 
in some of the Western States, where water contains mineral 
impurities, flue-boilers are preferred ; and in England, the 
Lancashire and Galloway boilers are favored; and again, 
various forms of sectional and water-tube boilers are now 
widely used. 

Cylindrical Tubular Boiler. — This type of boiler is shown 
by Fig. I and by Plate I. It consists essentially of a cylin- 
drical shell closed at the ends by two flat tubc-piatcs, and of 
numerous y?r^-///^^^, commonly having a diameter of three or 
four inches, r About two thirds of the volume of the boiler is 
filled with water, the other third being reserved for steam. 
The water-line is six or eight inches above the top row of 
tubes. The tube-plates below the water-line are sufficiently 
stayed by the tubes ; above the water-line the flat plates are 
stayed by through rods or stays as in Plate I, by diagonal 
stays like those shown by r ig. 52, page 154, or otherwise. A 
pair of cylindrical boilers in brick setting are shown by Figs. 
36 and 37, on pages 92 and 93, with the furnaces under 
the front (right-hand) end. The products of combustion pass 
back over a bridgc-ivally limiting the furnace, to the back cnd^ 
then forward through the tubes and up the uptake to the flue 
which leads to the chimney. 

The shell commonly extends beyond the front tube-plate, 
as shown at the right in Fig. i, and is cut away to facilitate 
the arrangement of the uptake. The boiler is usually sup- 
ported by cast-iron brackets riveted to the shell ; the front 
brackets may rest on or be fixed to the supporting side walls, 
but the rear brackets should be given some freedom to avoid 
unduly straining the boiler by expansion. Thus the rear 
brackets may rest on rollers, which in turn bear on a horizontal 
iron plate. The expansion takes place toward the back end of 
the boiler, and to allow for this expansion a space is left 
between the back tube-sheet, and the arch of fire-brick back 
of the boiler. 
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The boilers shown by Fig. i and by Plate I each have 
two steam-nozzles, one near each end. The safety-valve is 
usually attached to the front nozzle, which is above the fur- 
nace. The steam-pipe leading steam from the boiler is at- 
tached to the rear nozzle, which is over the back end of the 
boiler, where ebullition is less violent, and consequently there 
is less danger that water will be thrown into the steam-pipe. 

Boilers of this type commonly have a manhole on top near 
the middle, and a hand-hole near the bottom of each tube- 
sheet, as shown on Plate I, to give access to the interior of 
the boiler and to facilitate washing out. Many boilers are 
now made with a manhole near the bottom of the front tube- 
sheet, in addition to the one on top. All parts of the boiler 
can then be cleaned and inspected whenever desirable. Some 
of the lower tubes must be left out when there is a manhole 
in the tube-sheet, but this is of small consequence, as the 
lower tubes are not efficient, and enough heating-surface can 
be provided elsewhere. The omission of the lower tubes re- 
quires also special stays for the portion of the tube-sheet left 
unsupported. 

The feed-pipe for the boiler shown by Plate I enters the 
front head at the left, below the water- line, and runs toward 
tile back end of the boiler, where it may end in a perforated 
pipe leading across the boiler. The feed-pipe may enter the 
top of the boiler, near the back end, and terminate in a similar 
perforated transverse pipe below the water-line. 

A bloiv-off pipe leads from the bottom of the shell near the 
back tube-sheet. On the blow-off pipe there is a plug or valve 
which may be opened when steam is up, to blow out mud and 
soft scale that may collect in the boiler. The boiler is com- 
monly set with a slight inclination toward the rear so that 
mud may collect near the blow-off pipe. The boiler may be 
emptied by allowing the water to run out at the blow-off pipe. 

About half of the shell, two thirds of the back tube-sheet, 
and all the inside surface of the tubes come in contact with 
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: products of combustion and form the hcaiing-surface ; all 
the heating- surface is below the water-line. 

The boilur-setting, \_sho\vn by Figs. 36 and 37 on pages 
I 92 and 93,1 is. made of brick laid in cement or mortar; all 

(arts that are directly exposed to the fire are lined with fire- 
rick. The walls have confined air-spaces to reduce transmis- 
lon of heat. The botkr jTont is commonly made of cast iron, 
nd )kxs fire-doors leading to the furnace, and ash-pit door i 
pening from the ash-pit, or space below the grate; there are 
tso large doors giving access to the tubes through the 
smeke-box at the front end of the boiler. The furnace is 
formed by the side walls, the bridge, and the lower part of the 
boiler front, which latter is lined with fire-brick above the 
grate. Doors through the rear wall give access to the space 
back of the bridge. The top of the boiler is covered by a 
brick arch or by non-conducting material. 

Two-flue Boiler. — The cylindrical flue-boiler differs from 
' ^Ihc tubular boiler mainly in replacing the fire-tubes by one 

^~— " 




This type of boiler is usually longer than a tubular 
jilec. but even so it lias less heating-surface and is less 
ficient in the use of coal. Nevertheless the greater sim- 
licityand accessibility for cleaning recommend it where feed- 
bter is bad. 

The setting of a flue-boiler resembles that for the cylin- 
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ire shows two loops at the to] 
of the shell for hanging thi 
boiler; a crude method of sup. 
porting, suitable only for sma] 
and short boilers. 

Plain Cylindrical Boiler.- 



here fuel is verj 



111 plat 

cheap, especially where it is a 
waste product, as at sawmills, 
the plain cylindrical boiler is fre- 
quently used, Its external ap- 
pearance is similar to that of the 
two-flue boiler (,Fig. 2), except 
that there are no flues and the 
ends are commonly hemispheri- 
cal or else curved to a radius 
equal to the diameter of the 
shell. Such plain cylindrical 
boilers are also employed to util 
ize the waste gases from 1 
furnaces. They arc commonhj 
30 to 42 inches in diameter ani 
from 20 to 40 feet long. The] 
have been made 70 feet I 
With such extreme lengths spi 
cial care must be taken to insupj 
equal distribution of the weiglti 
to the supports and to \ 
for expansion. 

Lancashire Boiler. — ThI 
boiler, shown by Fig. 3, : 
flue shell-boiler with furnacfll 
in the tubes; it is therefore i 
internally-fircd boiler, in whidi 
it differs from the two pre 
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ding types, which arc externally-fired. The chief difficulty 
\ the design of these boilers is to provide sufficiently large 
furnaces without making the external shell too large. As com- 
pared with the cylindrical tubular boiler, this boiler will be 
sure to have long, narrow grates, with a shallow ash-pit and a 
low furnace-crown: the boiler also appears td be deficient in 
heating-surface. In compensation, radiation and loss of heal 
from the furnace are almost entirely done away with, and the 
thick outside shell, with its riveted joints, is not exposed to 
the fire, as with the tubular boiler. The flues are made in 
short sections riveted together at the ends, thus foriii.ng a 
series of stiffening rings that add very much to the strength 
of the flues against collapsing. Conical through-tubes, ver- 
tical or inclined, give increased heating-surface, break up the 
currents of the hot gases, improve the circulation of the water, 
and strengthen the flues. -These tubes arc small enough at 
the lower end to pass through the hole cut in the flue for the 
upper end, and thus are readily put in or taken out for repairs. 
^^B The flat plates at the ends of the shell are stayed by 
^^^juset-itays or triangular flat plates to the shell of the boiler. 
^^Bhc boiler is provided with a manhole near the back end and 
^^H safety-valve near the front end. Steam is taken through a 
^^Mriiontal dry-pipe, perforated on the top. 
^K Galloway Boiler.— This boiler has two furnace-flues at the 
' front end, like the Lancashire boiler. Beyond the furnace 
the two flues mei^c into one broad flue, having the upper and 
lower surfaces stayed by numerous conical through-tubes, like 
those shown in Fig. 3 for the Lancashire boiler. 

Cornish Boiler. — This boiler was developed in conjunction 
with the Cornish engine, and both boiler and engine long had 
a reputation for high efficiency. It differed from the Lanca- 
I ^ii* boiler in that it had but one f!ue; it formerly did not 
e cross-tubes. The one furnace of the Cornish boiler, with 
I given diameter of shell, can have better proportions than 
: two furnaces of the Lancashire boiler, but there is even 
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greater difficulty to get sufficient grate-area and heating-sur- 
face- The high economy shown by these boilers when used 
with the Cornish pumping-engine was due to a slow rate of 
combustion, and to the skill and care of the attendant, who 
was usually both engineer and fireman, and who was stimu- 
lated by a system of competition and awards, maintained by 
the mine-owners in that district. 

The Lancashire and the Cornish boilers are set in brickwork 
which forms flues leading around the outside shell, thus mak- 
ing the shell act as heating-surface. Fig, 4 gives a cross-sec- 




tion of the Lancashire boiler and its setting. After the gases 
from the fires leave the internal flues they are directed into 
the flue a and come forward ; then they are transferred to the 
flue b and pass backward ; finally they come forward in the 
flue c, and are then allowed to pass to the chimney. This 
forms what is known as a wheel-draught. In some cases the 
gases divide at the rear and come forward through both side 
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les a and b, and uniting pass back through c and thence to 
e chimney, forming a split-draught . 
Vertical Boilers.— Boilers of this type i-ave a cylindrical 
shell with a firc-boi; in the lower end, and with fire-tubes run- 
ning from the furnace to the top of the boiler. Large verti- 
cal boilers have a masonry foundation and a brick ash-pit; 
small vertical boilers have a cast-iron ash-pit that serves as 
foundatior.. Vertical boilers require little floor-space ; if 
properly designed they give good economy, or they may be 
made light and powerful for their size, when economy is not 
L important. 

Fig. 5 shows a large vertical boiler designed by Mr. 
manning. It is made ZQ to 30 feet high, so that there is a 
large heating-surface in the tubes. The shell is enlarged at 
the fire-box to provide a larger furnace and more area on the 
The internal shell which forms the fire-box is joined 
Dthe external shell by a welded iron ring called the founda- 
tion-ring. This internal shell should be made of moderate 
thickness to avoid burning or wasting away under the action 
of the fire. Deing under external pressure, the shell of the 
fire-box must be stayed to avoid collapsing. For this pur- 
©se it is tied to the oiitside shell at intervals of four or five 
^ches each way. by bolts that are screwed through both 
iheUs and riveted over cold, on both ends. The stays near 
^e bottom have each a hole drilled from the outside neariy 
trough to the inside end. Should any stay break or become 
tcked, steam will escape and give warning to the fireman. 

The tubes are arranged in concentric circles, leaving a 
ace about ten inches in diameter at the middle of the 
wwn-shcet ; the corresponding space in the upper tube- 
keet provides for the attachment of the nozzle for the steam 
lutlet. 

There are numerous hand-holes in the shell ourside of the 
e-box, some near the crown-sheet, and some near the foun- 
btion-ring, and these arc the only provision for cleaning the 
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boiler, which consequently is adapted for the use oi good 
feed-water only. The feed-pipe enters the shell at one side 
and extends across the boiler: it is perforated to distribute 
the feed-water. 

The sides of the fire-box, the remaining surface of the 
tube-sheet allowing for the holes for the tubes, and the inside 




■ of the tubes up to the water-line form the heating-surface: 
Ithe inside of the tubes above the water-line form the super- 
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heating-surface, since it transmits heat from the gases to the 
steam and superheats it. 

This type of boiler has found favor at factories where 
floor-space is valuable, since a powerful battery of boilers may 
be placed in a small fire- room. 

A small vertical boiler adapted for hoisting, pile-driving, 
and other light work is shown by Fig. 6. It commonly has 
a short smoke-pipe, into which the exhaust steam from the 
engine is turned to form a forced draught and give rapid 
combustion. Under this treatment the upper ends of the 
tubes frequently g've trouble by leaking. To avoid this diffi- 
culty the tubes are sometimes ended in a sunken or submerged 
tube-sheet which is kept below the water-line, as shown by 
Fig' 7' The space between the edge of the tube-sheet 




Fig. 7. 

and the outside shell is likely to be contracted, and not to 
give proper exit for the steam formed on the tubes and 
crown-shcct. Furthermore, the cone forming the smoke- 
chamber above the tube-sheet is subjected to external pres- 
sure and is likely to be weak. 

A form of vertical boiler having a sunken tube-plate is 
shown by Fig. 8. It was at one time much used for steam 
fire-engines, but to save weight it was so crowded with tubes 




water-spaces were so 
trouble when forced, ns at a fire. 

Fire-engine Boiler — A boiler for a steam firc-cnginc 
should be ligiit and compact, able to make steam quickly and 




t steam freely •mhen urged. They have toull watcr-tpace 
and large heating-surface for their size, but are not economi- 
cal in the ax of fuel. It U customary to uw cannel-oal for 
aigioes, as it banu freely without cUrgffng. A forced 
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draught is obtained by exhausting steam up the smoke-pipe. 
When standing in the engine-house ready for duty the 
boilers are kept hot by connecting them to a heating- 
boiler in the basement. The connection is so made with 
snap-valves that it is broken by pulling the fire-engine out of 
position. 

Figs. 9 and lo show ?. vertical section and two half-hori- 
zontal sections of the Clapp fire-engine boiler. The boiler has 
a cylindrical shell and a deep internal fire-box. From the 
crown-sheet a number of fire-tubes lead through the water 
and steam space to the upper tube-sheet. In the upper part 
of the fire-box there are a number of water-tubes that start 
from the side of the fire-box, make several helical coils, and 
then open into the water-space above the crown-sheet. 

There are three concentric sets of these helical coils, 
leaving a cylindrical space in the centre, which is occupied by 
a scries of castings, shown in perspective and partly in section 
by Fig. 1 1. The casting is formed of an annular torus with a 
cross-tube, and an inverted U tube abov^e. Water enters at 
the middle of the cross-tube, passes into the torus, and then 
up and out at the top of the U. 

The left half of Fig. lo shows the helical tubes from above; 
the right half shows the arrangement of the fire-tubes and 
the openings of the water-tubes. 

Marine Boilers. — A single-ended three-furnace Scotch 
marine boiler is shown in perspective by Fig. 12; Fig. 13 
gives the working drawings of a similar boiler with two fur- 
naces. The arrangement of the furnaces in the flues, is simi- 
lar to that for the Lancashire boiler, shown, by Fig. 3. The 
furnace-flue leads into a combustion-chamber, from which 
the products of combustion pass through fire-tubes to the 
uptake, which is bolted onto the front end of the boiler. 

The flues are from three and a half to four and a half 
feet in diameter; the size of the boiler depends on the 
number and size of the flues. Large boilers have as many 
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as four flues. A three-furnace boiler commonly has three 
combustion-chambers, whilo a four-furnace boiler may have 
two, into each one of which two furnaces lead. Double- 
ended boilers have furnaces at each end, and resemble 
two single-ended boilers placed back to back. A double- 
ended boiler is lighter, cheaper, and occupies less space than 
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two single-ended boilers. In the best practice there are 
two distinct sets of combustion-chambers for the two sets 
of furnaces. To still further lighten double-ended boilers, 
common combustion-chambers for corresponding furnaces at 
the two ends have been used. The results from such 
boilers have not been satisfactory, more especially when 
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used under forced draught in the closed stoke-holes of war- 
ships; there has been so much trouble from leaky tubes 
under such conditions that forced draught has been aban- 
doned in many cases, and ships have consequently failed to 
make the speed anticipated. 

The circulation of water is defective in all Scotch boilers, 
and more especially in double-ended boilers. Considerable 
time — three or four hours — is always allowed for raising steam. 
Frequently some arrangement is made for drawing cold water 
from the bottom of the boiler and returning it near the water- 
line, while steam is raised. Haste and lack of care arc liable 
to cause leakage from unequal expansion. The flue has the 
highest temperature of any part of the boiler and consequently 
expands the most, so that some allowance for expansion must 
be made or it will strain the tube- sheets and cause leaks. The 
methods of providing for expansion and at the same time 
stiffening the flues against collapsing under external pressure 
are shown on pages 210 to 216, and will be described in de- 
tail later on. 

Gunboat Boilers. — Some gunboats and other small naval 
vessels have not room under the deck for Scotch boilers. The 
form shown by Fig. 14 has been used on such vessels; it has 
two furnace-flues, leading to a common combustion-chamber, 
from which fire-tubes lead to the back end of the boiler. 

Locomotive-boilers. — The typical American locomotive- 
boiler is shown by Plate II. Fig. 15 gives a perspective view 
of a boiler of the locomotive type used for small factories, or 
where steam is required temporarily ; it has no permanent 
foundation, but is supported on brackets at the fire-box and 
by a pedestal-bearing on rollers near the back end. 

The locomotive-boiler consists essentially of a rectangular 
fire-box and a cylindrical barrel through which numerous tubes 
pass from the fire-box to the smoke-box, which forms a con- 
tinuation of the barrel, and from which the products of com- 
bustion pass up the smoke-stack. 
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Fig. 15. 

; foundation-ring of a vertical boiler. Near this ring are 

i] hand-holes for clearing out the space between the fire- 

t aad the shell, commonly called the water-leg. The boiler 
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also lias a manhole at the top of the barrel. The water-leg is 
stayed by screwed stay-bolts riveted cold at the ends. 

The flat crown-sheet is stayed to a system of crown-bars 
which rest on the side sheets of the fire-box and are also siung 
from the shell. Plate 111 shows a locomotive-boiler with a 
flattened lop over the fire-box, to which the crown-sheet is 
stayed by ihrough-bolts. Other methods and details of stay- 
ing crown-sheets will be given later. 

The tubes for a locomotive-boiler are smaller than for sta- 
tionary boilers (about two inches in diameter) and are spaced 
much more closely. This is to obtain a large heating-surface 
required by the high rate of combustion, which often exceeds 
one hundred pounds of coal per square foot of grate-surface 
per hour. The boiler works under a strong forced draught, 
produced by throwing the exhaust up the smoke-stack. 

The boiler is fastened rigidly to tlie frame of the locomo- 
tive at the smoke-box end; a small longitudinal motion on the 
frame at the fire-box end is provided \>y expansion-pads, shown 
by Fig. 4, Plate II. 

Locomotive Type of Boiler — Reference has already been 
made in connection with Fig. ij to a boiler of locomotive 
type used for stationary purposes. Plate IV shows a modi- 
fication of the locomotive type designed by Mr. E. D. Leavitt 
lO give high evaporative efficiency. The boiler represented 
lias a barrel 90 inches in diameter, and it is 34 feet 4 inches 
Jong over all. It supplies steam at 185 pounds pressure to 
the square inch to the high-duty pumping-engine at Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir, Boston. 

The fire-box of this boiler is spread at the bottom to give 
increased grate-area, and contains two separate furnaces, shown 
by the section AA on Plate IV. The products of combus- 
tion pass through openings, shown by section BB, into a com- 
bustion-chamber, which has the section shown at CC. From 
the combustion-chamber, the gases pass through tubes to the 
smoke-box and uptake. As far as the com bust ion- chamty 
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the top of the boiler is flattened to facilitate the staying oF the 
crown-sheets of the furnace, passages, and combustion-cham- 
ber; the barrel of the boiler beyond the combustion-chamber 
is cylindrical. 

The boiler is somewhat complicated in construction and 
staying, and must be handled with care, especially in starting, 
to avoid straining from unequal expansion. It is adapted for 
the use of good feed-water only. 

Boilers of the locomotive type were at one time used for 
torpedo-boats. The fire-box was made shallower than for 
locomotive- boilers, and forced draught in a closed stoke-hole 
was used, the rate of combustion being even higher than on 
locomotives. Whatever may have been the reasons, it was a 
fact that this type of boiler, which is very reliable on locomo- 
tives, gave much trooble in torpedo-boats. 

Water-Tube Boilers.— The boilers thus far considered 
have an external shell containing a lar^e body of water. Heat 
is communicated to the water through the shells or through 
the sides of internal furnaces, and also by carrying the gases 
through tubes or flues. The boilers and water contained, are 
heavy and cumbersome, and the shells under high pres^re 
must be made very thick. If the boiler fails either through 
some defect or through carelessness of attendants, a disastrous 
explosion is likely to take place. If properly designed atid 
made and if cared (or by competent and careful attendanti 
they arc safe, reliable, and durable. The large mass of hot 
water tends to keep a steady pressure, though at the expense 
of rapidity of raising steam or of meeting a sudden demand 
(or more steam. 

k targe number of n-atcr-tube boilers of all sorts of shaiKs 
\ methods of construction has been devised to overcome 

, admitted defects of shell- boilers. They all ha^-e the 

9* part of their beating-surface made up of tubes of oioder- 

Bsizc filled with water. Thc>' all have »ome form of Acpara- 

, drum, or reservoir in which the steam ts separated from 
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the water; some of these boilers have a shell of consider- 
able size, thus securing a store of hot water and a good free- 
water surface for disengagement of steam. Such shell, drum, 
or reservoir is either kept away from the fire or is reached 
only by gases that have already passed over the surface of 
water-tubes. 

The tubes are of moderate or small diameter, and so can 
be abundantly strong even when made of thin metal. Even 
if a tube fails through defect in manufacture or through wast- 
ing during service, it will not cause a true explosion; and yet 
the failure of a tube in a confined boiler or fire-room has fre- 
quently caused death b> scalding. 

Water-tube boilers may be made light, powerful, and 
compact, and are well adapted for use with forced draught. 
Steam may be raised rapidly from cold water, but pressure 
falls as rapidly if the fire loses intensity, and fluctuations in 
pressure are likely to occur. The two greatest difficulties are 
to secure a proper circulation of water through the tubes 
and to properly separate the steam from the water. There 
are many joints that may give trouble by leaking, and some 
types have numerous hand-holes for cleaning the tubes, which 
may further increase the chances of petty leaks. 

A few water-tube boilers will be described as illustrations ; 
many others equally good will be passed by, since it will be 
impossible to describe all. 

Babcock and Wilcox Boiler. — This boiler, which is 
shown by Figs. i6 and 17, is a water-tube boiler having a 
cylindrical shell to furnish steam-space, and in which is the 
free-water surface for the disengagement of steam. The 
tubes are expanded into vertical headers at each end; the 
front-end headers open into a cross-connection in communica- 
tion with the cylindrical shell, while the back-end headers are 
connected with a similar cross-connection by slightly inclined 
pipes. The tubes in each section are staggered so that the 
tubes taken as a whole are in horizontal rows, but not in ver- 
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rows — an arrangement that gives a better spreading of 
t products of combustion among the tubes. At each end 
I each tube are hiind-holes that give access to the inside o{ 




the tube when it needs cleaning or scaling. By the aid of a 
brick bridge-wall at the end of the furnace and a continuation 
of this wall formed of special tilca through the tubes, tog'lher 
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Hth a hanging bridge-wall similarly continued tluough the 
UbcK, the products of combustion pass over the tubes three 
mcs on the way to the uptake at the back end of the boiler. 
; lower half of the cylindrical shell serves as heating-sur- 
r. but it is at such a height above the fire and is so 
iliclded by the water-tubes that it is not liable to be over- 
leatcd. The boiler is hung from cross-girders front and back, 
hich in turn are supported on iron columns, and the brick 
nting is only a screen to retain the heat. 

The circulation of the water in the boiler is down from the 
kU at the rear to the water-tubes, forward and upward 
ttrough the tubes, in which course it is partially vaporized 
ind consequently has a less average density, then up into the 
shell, at the front where the steam and water separate; the 
water in the shell flows continually from the front to the rear 
> supply the current through the tubes. 

The Heine Boiler, shown by Fig. 42, page 106, resembles 
Babcock and Wilcox boiler in general arrangement, but 
iffers in that the tubes are expanded into one large header 
; each end, made of plate, properly stayed and provided 
ith hand-holes. Again, the gases from the fire are con- 
sined to pass along the tubes instead of across them, for 
hich purpose there are floors or nearly horizontal bridges of 
fles, laid on two or three layers of tubes, instead of the nearly 
vertical bridges of tiles used in the Babcock and Wilcox boiler. 
The Root Boilcr.^The general appearance of the Root 
silcr is shown by ?"ig. 18, and details of construction arc 
mwn by Fig. 19. Pairs of tubes are first expanded into 
Aen at the end, as shown by 1, Fig. ig; then several 
lirs are assembled, as shown by 2, to form a vertical section, 
\ the aid of bends, of which 3 gives further details. The 
Bts between the bends and headers are made tight by aid 
f a metallic packing-ring shown by 4. The conical bearing 
\ the bend shown by 5 expands the ring into a recess in the 
tader, shown by 6, thus making a steam-tight joint. Each 
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Water-tube Marine Boilers. — With the advent of very 
liigh steam-pressures on steamships there lias been a tendency 
to replace the Scotch boiler by some form of water-tube 
boiler. A lai^e number of French merchant steamers and ^ 
fuw French naval vessels have been fitted with Belleville 
boilers, a type of water-tube boilers that had already fouirrl 
favor for stationary purposes. This type of boiler has also 
been used to some extent on the Great Lakes. Recently tiii; 
boiler has been largely introduced in the English Navy. 
Other water-tube boilers, either designed specially for marint 
boilers or modilicd from land boilers, have been used to 
some extent. In the United States Navy some vessels have 
been fitted with both shell-boiiers and water-tube boilers; the 
former arc intended for use in ordinary service, and the latter 
when running at high speed. 

The objects that are sought in water-tube boilers for 
steamships are a larger power for the weight and the ability 
to carry high pressures. It still remains a question whether 
the water-tube boiler will or can replace the Scotch boiler for 
ordinary service on steamships. Indeed, it is a question 
whether there is any real profit in carrying steam at very high 
pressure. 

The Belleville Boiler is represented by Fig. 22 ; it con- 
sists essentially of a series of coils of pipe made up with bends 
and elbows around which the products of combustion pass 
on the way to the chimney. At the lop there is a steam-drum 
A, connected by two circulating-pipes B and C, with a drum 
D at the bottom. From the mud-drum D a rectangular feed- 
supply runs across the front of the boiler to all the coils or 
elements of the boiler. Each clement is continuous from the 
feed-supply to the steam-drum, and is made up of sHghtl / 
inclined pieces of pipe with horizontal bends or connectiors 
at the cud. The effect is much as though a helical coil we'c 
flattened into two vertical tiers of pipes. The amount of 
water in the boiler is so small that it cannot be run without 
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an automatic feed-water regulator, which in turn requires the 
attention of an expert feed-water tender. The several ele- 
ments deliver a mixture of water and steam to the steam- 
drum, which does not appear to act efficiently as a separator. 
as an external separator is placed between the boiler and the 
engine. The feed-water is supplied to the steam-drum and 
passes through the external circulating-pipes to the mud- 
drum, where it deposits much of its impurities. 




Fig. j3. 

Thomycroft Boiler. — The boiler represented by Figs. 23 
and 24 was built for the torpedo-boat destroyer, " Daring," 
by Mr. Thornycroft ; boilers of slightly different forms have 
been fitted by him, in torpedo-boats and steam-launches. 

The boiler consists essentially of a lai^e drum or sepa- 
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or at the top and three druiTi<i at the bottom, connected 
f a large number of bent-tubes. There is, inside of the 
casing, a large tube connecting the top drum to the middle 
drum at the bottom, and this drum is connected to the side 
drums by smaller pipes. The circulation is down from the 
top drum to the middle lower drum, and from that to 
the side drums, then up through all the bent water-tubes to 
h& upper drum, where mingled water and steam is delivered 
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t a bafHc-plaie above tbc watcr-lioc. Steam i 
1 a nozzle at the resr end of the lop druai. 
The arrangement rA grate* and firc'door* i« ahown in 
cicrvatlon and sectxMi by Fig. 2}. Tbc niiddtc drum diWdes 
Lbc grate into two pvts; orcr tlut drum n a space wliich >» 
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in communication with the uptake, as shown by Fig. 24. 
The products of combustion pass among the tubes lead- 
ing from the middle drum v the tubes to the outer drums 
intercept the radiant heat which would otherwise strike on 
the boiler-casing. 

The boiler-setting is an iron frame, and the casing is thin 
plate iron lined with incombustible non-conducting material. 
There are numerous doors through the casing for cleaning 
the tubes. 

This boiler has proved very successful with a forced 
draught, making steam freely and giving little trouble. The 
boiler contains so small an amount of water that steam may 
be raised quickly, and any demand for steam can be quickly 
met. On the other hand, the feed-supply must be regulated 
with care and skill, and the pressure is liable to fluctuate. 

The Yarrow Boiler. — The form of boiler used by Mr. 
Yarrow for torpedo-boats, is shown by Fig. 25. It resem- 
bles in general arrangement a form used by Mr. Thorny- 
croft with one grate. It, however, differs radically in certain 
particulars, namely, in that the tubes are straight and that 
they enter the upper drum below the water-line, and in that 
there are no pipes outside the casing to carry water from the 
upper drum to the lower drum or reservoirs. Some of the 
tubes deliver water and steam to the upper drum, from which 
steam is drawn; other tubes carry water from the upper 
drum to the lower drums. A given tube may act sometimes 
in one way and sometimes in the other. Naturally those 
tubes which receive the most heat and make the most steam 
deliver to the upper drum, and tubes that receive less heat 
carry down water. 

The air for the fire is drawn from an iron box or casing 
outside the boiler-casing, so that the heat escaping from the 
boiler-casing is largely carried back to the fire, and the fire- 
room, and also the rest of the vessel, is heated up less. 

The Almy Boiler. — This boiler, which is represented by 
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Fig. 26, is made of short lengths of pipe screwed into return- 
bends and into twin unions. At the bottom is a larRi; tube 
or pipe forming three sides of a square at the sides and back 
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of the grate. From this walcr-spacc; thi; tubes lead into a 
similar structure at the top. The steam and water arc dis- 
targed into a separator in front of the boiler, from which 
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steam is drawn ; while the water separated therefrom, together 
with the feed-water, passes down through circulating-pipes to 
the bottom of the boilpr. 

The boiler is provided with a coil feed-water heater 




above the main boiler. It is enclosed by a casing lined with 
non-conducting material. It is intended for general marine 
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FUELS AND COMBUSTION. 



The fuels used for making steam arc coal, coke, wood, 
charcoal, peat, mineral oil. and natural and artificial gas. 
Various waste and refuse products, such as straw, sawdust, 
and bagasse, are burned to make steam. 

All coals appear to be derived from vegetable origin, and 
they owe their differences to the varying conditions under 
which they were formed or to the geological changes which 
they have undergone. 

Anthracite Coal consists almost entirely of carbon and 
inorganic matters: it contains little if any hydrocarbon. 
Some varieties, for example certain coals found in Rhode 
Island, appear to approach graphite in their characteristics, 
and are burned with difficulty unless mixed with other coals. 
Good anthracite is hard, compact, and lustrous, and gives a 
vitreous fracture when broken. It burns with very little 
flame unless it is moist, and gives a very intense fire, free 
from smoke. Even when carefully used, it is liable to break 
uo under the influence of the high temperature of the furnace 
when freshly fired, and the fine pieces may be lost with the 



Semi-anthracite or Semi-bituminous Coal is intermedi- 
lle in its properties between anthracite coal and bituminous 

»a]; it contains some hydrocarbon, is less dense than anthra- 
t»tc, it breaks with a lamellar fracture, and it burns readily 

nth a short flame. 
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Bituminous Coals contain a large and varying per cent 
of hydrocarbons or bituminous matter. Their physical prop- 
erties and behavior when burning, vary widely and with all 
intermediate gradations represented, so that classification is 
difficult. Three kinds may, however, be distinguished, as 
follows : 

Dry bituminous coals, which burn freely and with little 
smoke and without caking. 

Caking bituminous coais, which swell up, become pasty, 
and cake together in burning. They are advantageously used 
for gas-making. 

Long flaming bituminous coals, which have a strong ten- 
dency to produce smoke ; some do and some do not cake 
while burning. 

Coke is made from bituminous and semi-bituminous coal 
by driving off the hydrocarbons by heat. Coke made as a 
by-product in gas retorts, is weak and friable, and has little 
value for making steam. Coke made in coking ovens, by 
partial combustion of the coal which is coked, is of a dark- 
gray color, porous, hard, and brittle. It has a metallic lustre, 
and gives out a slight ringing sound when struck. Sulphur 
in the coal may be burned out in coking, if the coal is moist 
or if steam is supplied during coking, so that coke may be 
comparatively free from this noxious element even when made 
from a poor coal. Coke burns without flame and makes a 
fierce fire when forced. 

Lignite, or brown coal, is of more recent geological 
formation than coal, and is in a manner intermediate between 
coal and peat. It frequently contains much moiscure and 
mineral matter. It is used where good coal is difficult to gei, 
and while the better varieties form a useful fuel, the poorer 
qualities have little value. 

Peat, or turf, is obtained from bogs. It consists of 
slightly decayed roots of the swamp vegetation mingled with 
more or less earthy matter. For domestic use it is cut and 
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dried in the air. It is little used for making steam, though 
when pulverized, dried, and compressed it makes a useful 
anificial fuel. 

Wood is used for making sti:am either in remote places 
where coal is hard to get and timber is plenty, or where saw- 
dust or other refuse wood is produced in quantity in manufac- 
turing operations. Wood is also used for kindling coal-fires. 
One cord of hard wood is equivalent to one t&n of anthracite 
coal; one cord of yellow-pine is equal to half a ton of coal: 
other soft woods are, as a rule, of less value for fuel. 

» Charcoal is made by charring wood; it is but little used 
Tor making steam. 
Mineral Oil, in the form of crude petroleum or the refuse 
beavy oil left from the distillation of petroleum, is used for 
making steam, especially in the neighborhood of the Black 
Sea oil-field, and by steamers carrying oil from those fields. 
It is customary to throw the oil into the furnace in the form 
of finely divided spray through special spraying apparatus 
worked either with compressed air or with superheated steam. 
The use of superheated steam has its convenience only to 
recommend it, for it adds to the inert material to be uselessly 

Bbcatcd. Special precautions must be taken, when petroleum 
is burned, to avoid flooding the furnace with oil and to pre- 
vent explosions of the vapor and burning of the oil in tanks 
or receptacles. 

Gases. — Natural gas from gas-wells has been used for 
making steam, usually in a crude and wasteful way. Some 
attempts have been made to use gas made from poor and 
smoky coal, in producer- furnaces like those used in metallurgi- 
cal operations: but the gain to be expected is only the sup- 
pression of the smoke nuisance, which is rather a social than 
an economical problem. 

Artificial Fuels. — The small waste from coals and char- 

I coals, sawdust, and other fine combustible material which 

Lflnot be sold in such shape, is sometimes made into cakes or 
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briquettes by mixing it with some adhesive material and then 
compressing it. The adhesive materials have been wood-tar, 
coal-tar, or else clay. Tar is available in limited quantities 
only, and clay is disadvantageous since it adds to the inert 
material, of which fine fuel is liable to have an excess. 
Artificial fuels have some advantages for special purposes, and 
can be stored compactly ; they are used mostly where good 
fuel is difficult to get. 

Composition of Fuels. — The composition of a number 
of American coals, together with the total heat of combustion 
by Dulong s formula, is given in the table on page 41, which 
has been kindly furnished by Mr. Henry J. Williams. These 
results are a part of a very extended investigation by Mr. 
Williams, to be published in full in the near future. Most 
of the results are the averages of several separate analyses, and 
all may be depended upon to give a fair representation of the 
coals named. 

Analyses by Mahler of various European coals and of a 
few American coals, together with the total heat of combus- 
tion, are given in the table on page 42. 

The following table gives the composition of several rep- 
resentative petroleums : 

COMPOSITION OF PETROLEUMS. 



Pennsylvania, crude 

Caucasian, light. . . . 

heavy . . 

Petroleum refuse. . . 



Carbon. 


Hydrogen. 


Oxygen. 


84.9 


,1 

13-7 


1.4 


86.3 


13 6 


d.l 


86.6 


12.3 


I.I 


87.1 


11.7 


1.2 



Specific 
Gravity. 



0.886 
0.884 
0.938 
0.938 



Heat of Combustion. — The number of thermal units de- 
veloped by the complete combustion of one unit of weight of 
a fuel is called the heat of combustion. It can be determined 
by burning the fuel in a properly constructed calorimeter. 
The most recent and best results are those obtained by the 
use of Mahler's bomb-calorimeter. This is a strong recep- 
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cle of wrought iron or bronze, gold-plated 



The fuel to be tested i 



plat 



or enamel 
Tiall platini 



;lled 



crucible, with an arrangement for igniting by electricity. 
The bomb is then filled with oxygen under the pressure 
of aboat twenty-five atmospheres, and is placed in a calo- 
rimeter-can containing water. There is oxygen in excess, so 
that the charge when ignited is completely consumed, and 
the resultant total heat of combustion is absorbed by the 
metal of the bomb and by the water in the calorimeter. The 
corrections for the calorimeter are determined by burning in 
it, some substance like naphthaline, for which the heat of com- 
bustion is known. The processes of making combustion 
determinations are simple and direct; the difficulties are those 
incident to accurate measurements of temperatures, for which 
purpose the best physical thermometers are required. The 
experimenter must be an expert physicist, who has had expe- 
rience in the use of the apparatus. The table of composi- 
tion of fuels by Mahler * gives also the total heats of the 
fuels, determined by the same experimenter by aid of the 
bomb-calorimeter. 

An engineering expert who has had adequate training in 
physical laboratory, may learn how to make determinations 
I the total heat of combustion ; an engineer in general prac- 
B will find it advantageous to refer such work to an expert 
sicist. It is not too much to say that all crude forms of 
ratus for finding total heat of combustion of fuels are 
lelcss and misleading. 
The heats o( combustion of carbon in various forms as de- 
termined by Berthclot f are: 

Diamond 7859 calories. 

Diamond bort 7860.9 " 

Graphite 7901.2 

Amorphous from wood 8137.4 " 

* Bulletin dc la Soc. d'Encourtgemenl pour InduiirJe nationale. 1S91. 
tCompies rendu, |B8q. 
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The heat of combustion of carbon in fuels may be taken at 
3140 calories, a calorie being defined as the heat required 
to raise one kilogram of water from 15° C to 16° C. This 
will give in the English system of units 14650 British thermal 
units, the B. T. U. being defined as the heat required to raise 
the temperature of a pound of water from 62** F. to 63° F. 
These definitions are founded on Rowland's determination of 
the mechanic equivalent of heat ; the difference between them 
and others commonly given are not of practical importance 
in this connection. 

The following table gives the heat of combustion of some 
elements and simple gases: 

Carbon burned to CO, 8,140 calories; 14,650 B.T. U. 

Carbon burned to CO 4,400 ** 

Hydrogen , 34»500 *' 62,100 

Sulphur 4*032 

Marsh-gas, CH,,. 23,513 

Olefiant gas, C,H, 21,343 

Carbon monoxide. 4, 393 






Chemistry of Combustion. — Calculations concerning the 
heat of combustion of fuels and the amount of air needed for 
combustion, require a knowledge of the elements of chemistry. 

Elementary chemical substances are those that have not 
been decomposed, such as oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
The elements enter into chemical combination in fixed propor- 
tions by weight ; these proportions arc called the combining 
weights or the atomic weights of the elements. In the following 
table are given the most important chemical elements of fuels, 
their chemical symbols, and their atomic weights. The table 
gives other useful information which will be referred to later. 

A chemical combination, such as water, is represented by 
a formula consisting of the symbols of the elements entering 
into the combination, each symbol having a subscript which 
shows the number of times the combining or atomic weight of 
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• Superheated steam. 
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which indicates that water is made up of two portions of hy- 
drogen and one portion of oxygen. It is commonly said that 
two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen unite to form 
one molecule of water. As the atomic weight of hydrogen is 1 
and the atomic weight of oxygen is 16, we have water formed 
two pounds of hydrogen to 16 pounds'of oxygen. 
Again, carbon may unite with one portion of oxygen to 
carbon monoxide or carbonic oxide, represented by CO; 
or carbon may unite with two portions of oxygen to form 
carbon dioxide or carbonic acid, represented by CO,. Re- 
ring to the table on page 44, it appears that the complete 
bustion to CO, gives more than three times the heat ob- 
,ncd from incomplete combustion to CO. But the resulting 
CO may be burned with one more portion of oxygen, and 
ill finally form CO,. Assuming that the double process will 
ild the same amount of heat per pound of coal as is ob- 
icd by direct combustion to CO,, we may calculate the 
;t of combustion of one pound of carbon monoxide as ioV 
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In the combustion of carbon to CO, 12 pounds of carbon 
unite with i6 pounds of oxygen, forming 28 pounds of CO; 
hence one pound of carbon will form 

12+16 , „ , ^^ 
— -!- — = 2j lbs. of CO. 
12 

The heat developed by burning these 2\ pounds of carbon 
monoxide, under our assumption, is 

14650 — 4400 = 8250 B. T. U., 

so that each pound of carbon monoxide will yield 

8250 -7- 2i = 4393 B. T. U., 

as given in the table on page 44. 

The complete combustion in either case will give 

12 + 2 X 16 ^ - 
12 ^^ 

pounds of carbon dioxide for each pound of carbon. 

Calculation of Heat of Combustion.— If a fuel were a 
mechanical mixture of two chemical elements such as carbon 
and sulphur, the heat of combustion could obviously be found 
by calculating the parts separately and adding the results. For 
example, a mixture of 60 per cent carbon and 40 per cent 
sulphur would give 

0.60 X 14650 = 8790.0 
0.40 X 4032 = 1612.8 

10402.8 B. T. U. 

for each pound of the mixture. 

Fuels, as a rule, contain carbon in a free state, and various 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen, and compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Now the rapid union of chemical ele- 
ments is usually accompanied by the evolution of heat, as in 
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the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen. Conversely, heat is 
required to break up a chemical combination. Now the com- 
bustion o( a fuel is a complex process, involving usually some 
breaking up of chemical compounds and the union nf chemical 
elements with oxygen; the exact nature of the process is far 
from certain even when the real chemical compounds and ele- 
ments of which the fuel is composed are known. As a rule we 
know only the final analysis of the fuel and do not know the 
compounds which enter into it. For this reason the only 
true way of determining total heat of combustion is by experi- 
ment. Nevertheless it is customary and convenient to make 
a calculation of the total heat of combustion by an arbitrary 

I method, when the real heat of combustion of a fuel has not 

kbeen determined. 

I Dulong proposed that the heat of combustion should be 
calculated on the assumption that the oxygen in the fuel and 
enough hydrogen to unite with it and form water, could be set 
aside as inert, and that the remainder of the hydrogen and all 

I the carbon could be_ treated as free elements. From the com- 

I position uf water and the atomic weights of hydrogen and 
HOxygen it is clear that each pound of oxygen will require 

2 X I ^]_ 

16 s 

tof a pound of hydrogen. Dulong's method m.iy therefore be 
ied by the equation 

Total heat = 14,6500+ 62.ioo(H - \0) 

in which the letters C, H, and O represent the -.vcights of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen in one pound of fuel. No con- 
|>fusion need arise because the letters are used with a diffi 
significance from that given them in chemical formul. 
bquBtion does not give very satisfactory results. 
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Mahler has proposed an empirical formula for finding^ 
heats of combustions which in French units is 

Total heat = 8140 C + 34,5CX) H — 3000 ( O + N), 

in which C, H» O, and N represent the weights of the ele- 
ments carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen in a kilogram 
of fuel. The result is in calories. 

In English units Mahler's equation becomes 

Total heat = 14,650 C ^- 62, 100 H — 5400 (O + N), 

in which the letters represent the weights of the correspond- 
ing elements in one pound of the fuel. The result is in 
B. T. U. This equation gives results that agree very well 
with Mahler's experimental determinations, as shown by the 
table on page 42. 

For example^ the total heat of combustion of Pittsburg 
bituminous coal, for which the ultimate analysis in the table 
on page 41 gives 

= 0.7647, H = 0.0519, O — 0.0810, N = 0.0145. 

appears by Dulong's formula to be 

14650 C + 62, 100 (H — i O) 

, ^ I ^ / 0.08 IO\ 
= 14,650x0.7647 + 62,100(0.0519 — j 

= 13,800 B. T. U. 

Mahler's formula for the same coal gives 

14,650 c + 62, 100 H — 54,000 (O + N) 
= 14,650 X 0.7647 + 62,100 X 0.0519 

— 5400(0.0810+ 0.0145) 
— 13,9106. T. U. 

Air required for Combustion. — If the moisture and car- 
bon dioxide in the air be neglected, and if, further, the argon 
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is not distinguished from the nitrogen, then we have for the 
composition of the atmospheric air, 



By weight 
By 



(Oxygen O. 

( Nitrogen O. 

lumc ) O-:^*"!-"" "■ 

( N itrogen o. 



■68 
2094 
7906 




For rough calculations it is customary to consider that the 
losphere is made up of one volume of oxygen and four 
5 of nitrogen. This approximation is sufficient for 
Iculation of air required by fuels, and for similar purposes. 

The air required for combustion of a given fuel may be 

timated from its composition and from the composition of 

A few examples will make the process clear. 

Thus, carbon burned to CO, requires two portions of 

ygen, so that one pound of carbon will require 

2x16 



runds of oxygen. Since air is 0.232 part oxygen by weight, 
e pound of carbon will require 



Klunds of air for complete combustion. 

In like manner one pound of hydrogen will requir 



tDunds of air for complete combustion. 

Another method of calculation is based on the approxi- 
bate composition of air, i.e., one volume of oxygen and four 

nitrogen. This method depends on the fact that the 



so 
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weights of a cubic foot of different kinds of gases are propor- 
tional to their atomic weights ; so that if the weight of a cubic 
foot of hydrogen be taken for the basis of comparison and be 
called unity, then the weight of a cubic foot of oxygen will 
be i6, while that of nitrogen will be 14. We shall then have 
for the approximate composition of air one volume of oxygen 
having the weight 16, and four volumes of nitrogen having each 
the weight 14. In order to get one pound of oxygen we 
must take 

(16 + 4 X 14)-^ i6=.4i 
pounds of air. 

It has already been shown that one pound of carbon will 
require 2| pounds of oxygen. By the method just stated it 
appears that a pound of carbon will require 

3| X 4i = 13 

pounds of air. This result is often quoted and is easily 
remembered. 

Since a pound of hydrogen requires 8 pounds of oxygen, 
this method gives 

3 X 4J = 36 

pounds of air for each pound of hydrogen. 

In calculating the air required for a fuel it is customary to 
use the convention proposed by Dulong for finding heat of 
combustion, namely, that each pound of oxygen in the fuel 
renders one eighth of a pound of hydrogen inert, and that the 
remainder of the hydrogen and all the carbon can be treated 
as free elements. In using this convention it is customary to 
take the approximate weights of air just calculated for a 
pound of carbon and a pound of hydrogen. The convention 
can then be stated in the form of an equation as follows: 

Air per pound of fuel =: 12 C+ 3^ (H — JO), 
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ifi which the letters C, H, and O represent the weights of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in one pound of the fuel. 
An application of this equation to Pittsburg coal gives 



Air= 12 X 0.7647+ 36(0.0519- 



10.7 pounds. 



This result is somewhat larger than would be obtained were 
the more exact composition of the atmosphere given on page 
49 used, together with the assumption that the oxygen ren- 
ders inert its equivalent of hydrogen; but the method is not 
sufficiently well grounded to warrant much refinement. 

As a further illustration of the method the following cal- 
culation of the air required for one pound of olefiant gas may 
be interesting. . This gas, having the composition C,H,, con- 
sists of 

2 X 12 5 . 

— - carbon, 



- hydrogen, 



15.4 pounds of air. 

Air for Dilution. — In order to secure complete combustion 

of coal in the furnace of a boiler it is necessary to supply an 

(excess of oxygen, or, what amounts to the same thing, an 

lexcess of air. This excess varies from one half the quantity 

Ircquircd for combustion to an equal quantity. Thus, roughly, 

Mrom 18 to 24 pounds of air maybe furnished per pound of car- 

rbon and from 54 to 72 pounds of air per pound of hydrogen. 

Volume of Air for Combustion. — The table on page 45 

Igives tiie density or weight of one cubic foot of the several 

f gases mentioned, also the reciprocal of the density or the 

volume occupied by one pound of the gas. This is called the 

specific volume of the gas. The specific volume of air is 

tz.3909 at the pressure of the atmosphere and at the temper- 
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ature 32° F. The volume of a pound of gas increases as the 
temperature rises. At 60° F. one pound of air will occupy 
about 13 cubic feet. To find the volume of air required per 
pound of fuel we may simply multiply the weight by 13, for 
ordinary calculations. Thus we shall have for the air per 
pound of the principal elements in fuels : 

Without • With 50 per With 100 per 
Dilution. cent Dilution, cent Dilution. 

Carbon 150 225 300 

Hydrogen 450 675 900 

These approximate values are sufficient for determining 
the dimensions of doors or passages through which air is 
supplied to the fire. 

This method applied to Pittsburg coal will give, approxi- 
mately, 

10 X 13= 130 

cubic feet of air for each pound of coal without dilution. 
With dilution of 60 per cent the air required will be about 
200 cubic feet for each pound. 

Sometimes, in connection with boiler-tests or for other 
purposes, a more exact estimate of the amount of air is de- 
sired. The calculation for this purpose can be best explained 
by aid of an example. 

Example, — Required the weight and volume of air needed 
for combustion of Pittsburg coal with 50 per cent dilu- 
tion, the temperature of the atmosphere being 70° F. and 
the height of the barometer being 29 inches, when reduced 
to 32° F. 

This coal is composed of 76.47 per cent carbon, 5,19 per 
cent hydrogen, and 8.10 per cent oxygen. Assuming that 
the oxygen renders inert one eighth of its weight of hydrogen, 
there will be available 

8.10 o 

S*'9 ^ = 4-^8 per cent 

o 
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of hydrogen and 76.46 per cent of carbon. Since one pound 
of carbon requires 2y pounds of oxygen, and one pound of 
hydrogen requires 8 pounds, the weight of oxygen required 
per pound of coa! is 

2| X 0.7646 + 8 X 0.0418 = 2.374 pounds. 

I But air contains 23.2 per cent of oxygen by weight, so that the 
air required per pound of coal is 



2.374-=- 0.232 

The specific volume of air 
I coal will require 

10.2 X 1: 



: 10.2 pounds. 

i 12.39, so that each pound of 



39^ 



126 



cubic feet of air at the normal prcs.sure of the atmosphere 
■ and at 32° F. 

To find the volume of air required at the actual pressure 

ftof the atmosphere and the actual temperature, we have the 

Ifacts that the volume of a given weight of air is inversely pro- 

■portional to the absolute pressure and directly proportional 

■to the absolute temperature. Now the absolute pressure of 

■the atmosphere is 29 inches of mercury as given by the 

Ibarometer, while the normal pressure is 29.92 inches of mer- 

ury. To get the absolute temperature we add 460.7 to the 

icmpcrature by the thermometer; the absolute temperature 

bf 32° F. is 492.7, and that of 70° F. is 530.7. ■ Under the 

nnditions of the problem the air required per pound of fuel 

Kivill have the volume, without dilution, of 



' 530-7 ^ 



39-9^ 



140 



Pcubic feet. With 50 per cent dilution the volume will be 
206.5 cubic feet. 

Determinatioa of Air per Pound of Coal.— The amount 
of air supplied per pound of coal may be determined cither by 




I 



I 
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measuring the air supplied to the furnace or by an analysis of 
the products of combustion, 

For the first method the following arrangement has been 
used in boiler-tests at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: The ash-pit doors are removed and a sheet-iron 
mouthpiece is fitted over the opening into the ash-pit. The 
air for combustion is supplied by a cylindrical sheet-iron con- 
duit leading into this mouthpiece. The area of the conduit 
should be at least equal to the area of the fire-door or fire- 
doors, and its length should be several times its diameter. 
The velocity of the air in the conduit is measured by an ane- 
mometer, from which the volume of air is readily calculated, 
and its weight determined from the temperature and pressure of 
the atmosphere. The joint between the mouthpiece and the 
furnace front must be luted to avoid leakage, and leaks or ad- 
mission of air to the furnace othenvise than through the sheet- 
iron conduit must be stopped or allowed for Anemometers, 
even when tested and rated, are liable to be affected by errors 
of two per cent or more. They are commonly tested by 
swinging them on a revolving arm through still air — a method 
that is proper for small or moderate velocities, but difficult to 
use, and is vitiated by the action of centrifugal force at high 
speeds. An ideal way of testing an anemometer would be to 
find its reading in such a conduit when the weight, and con- 
sequently the velocity, of the air per second is known. The 
weight may be determined by Causing the supply of air to 
flow through a well-rounded orifice, to which calculations by 
the proper thermodynamic equations may be" applied. This 
method for large conduits would involve the use of a very lai^e 
air-compressor, which makes it hardly practicable, 

Orsaf s Gas Apparatus,— This apparatus, which is well 
adapted to the analysis of flue-gases, determines the propor- 
tion by volume of the carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and 
oxygen in a mixture of gases. The remainder of tne flue- 
gases is commonly assumed to be nitrogen, but it includes 
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unbumed hydrocarbon, if there be any, and steam or vapor 
of water. In Fig, 27, A, B, and Care pipettes containing, 
respectively, solutions of caustic potash to absorb carbon diox- 
ide, pyrogallic acid and caustic potash to absorb oxygen, and 
cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid to absorb carbon mon- 
oxide. 

At lV\s a three-way cock to control the admission of gas 
to the apparatus; at Z* is a graduated burette for measuring 
the volumes of gas, and at Z' is a pressure-bottle connected 
with D by a rubber tube to control the gases to be analyzed. 
The pressure-bottle is commonly filled with water, but glyc- 




i 

m a. 

V 

tl 

I 



other fluid may be used when, in addition to the 
gases named, a determination of the moisture or steam in the 
flue-gases is made. 

The several pipettes A, B, and C are filled to the marks a, 
and c with the proper reagents, by aid of the pressure-bottle 
J*. With the thrje-way cock JKopen to the atmosphere, the 
pressure-bottle P is raised till the burette D is filled with 
water to the mark m\ communication is then made with the 
Bue. and by lowering the pressure-bottle the burette is filled 
with the gas to .be analyzed, and two minutes are allowed 
for the burette to drain. The pressure-bottle is now raised 
till the water in the burette reaches the zero-mark and the 



i 



clamp /■ is closed. The valve Wis now opened momentarily 
to the atmosphere to relieve the pressure in the burette. Now 
open the clamp k and bring the level of the water in the pres- 
sure-bottle to the level of the water in the burette, and take 
a reading of the volume of the gas to be analyzed ; all readings 
of volume are to be taken in a similar way. Open the cock 
a and force the gas into the pipette A by raising the pressure- 
bottle, so that the water in the burette comes to the mark m. 
Allow three minutes for absorption of carbon dioxide by the 
caustic potash in ^i,,and finally bring the reagent to the mark 
a again. In this last operation, brought about by lowering 
the pressure-bottle, care should be taken not to suck the 
caustic reagent into the stop-cock. The gas is again measured 
in the burette and the diminution of volume is recorded as the 
volume of carbon dioxide in the given volume of gas. In like 
manner the gas is passed into the pipette B, where the oxygen 
is absorbed by the pyrogallic acid and caustic potash; but as 
the absorption is less rapid than was the case with the carbon 
monoxide, more time must be allowed, and it is advisable to 
pass the gas back and forth, in and out of the pipette, several 
times. The loss of volume is recorded as the volume of 
oxygen. Finally, the gas is passed into the pipette C, where 
the carbon monoxide is absorbed by cuprous chloride in hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The solutions are as follows: ^1 

A. Caustic potash, r part; water, 2 parts. ^| 

B. Pyrogallic acid, i gramme to 25 c.c. caustic potash. 

C. Saturated solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric 

acid having a specific gravity of i.io. 

■ The absorption values per cubic centimetre of the reagenti 

A Caustic potash absorbs 40 c.c. carbon dioxide. 

B. Pyrogallate of potassium absorbs 22 c.c. oxygen 

C. Cuprous chloride absorbs 6 c.c. carbon dioxide. 
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Samples of gas for analysis by Orsat's apparatus should be 
'taken from the back of the furnace, from the uptake, and from 
the chimney; the difference in composition of gases at the 
several points will give the basis for calculations of leakage. 

When it is not convenient to draw gases from the (lui; di- 
lectly into the measuring burette of the apparatus, samples of 
s may be drawn into glass bottles with rubber stoppers, from 
which gas can be supplied to the burette. 

Calculation from a Gas Analysis. — The calculation of the 
amount of air supplied per pound of carbon and per pound of 

Kial, from the known chemical constituents of the flue-gases, 
best shown by an example. 
Example. — Let it be assumed that the analysis of the flue- 
ises resulting from the burning of Pittsburg bituminous coal 
ves by volume 13 per cent of carbon dioxide, o.j per cent 
ut carbon monoxide, and 6 per cent of oxygen. It is con- 
venient to treat the percentages by volume as the number of 
cubic feet of the several gases in one hundred cubic feet of fluc- 
We will thus have — 



I 



Carbon dioxide 13 o. 12341 

Carbon monoxide 0.5 0.07806 

Oxygen 6 0.08928 



W.,gl.i. 

1-6043 
0.03903 
0.53568 



Now one pound of carbon dioxide is composed of 
12 -j- 2 X 16 II 



^)oi 



of a pound of oxygen and 3/1 1 of a pound of carbon, and a 
lund of carbon monoxide is composed of 



12 -{- 16 " 



of a pound of oxygen and 3/7 of a pound of carbon. 
quently wc liave 
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^ X 1.6043 = 1-1668 

4 X 0.03903 =0.0323 

0.5357 

Pounds of oxygen, 1.7248 



: X 1.6043 =0,4375 
\ X 0.03903 = 0.0167 



Pounds of carbon, 0,4542 



And as air consists of 0.232 part by weight of oxygen, the air 
per pound of carbon from the gas analysis is 



0.4542 ■ 



0.232 = 16.4 pounds. 



The coal in question contains 76.47 per cent of carbon. 5.19 
percent of hydrogen, and 8.10 percent of oxygen. Of these 
elements Orsat's apparatus accounts for the carbon only ; the 
oxygen and hydrogen together with unburned volatile matter 
pass off with the nitrogen. 

The analysis shows 16.4 pounds of air for each pound of 
carbon ; consequently the carbon in one pound of coal will 
require 

0.7647 X 16.4 = 12.5 

pounds of air. Assuming that the oxygen in the coal renders 
one eighth of its weight of hydrogen inert, and that the re- 
mainder will require 36 pounds of air per pound of hydrogen, 

we shall have 

,/ 0.08 io\ 
36(0.0519 -— 1 ^ i.s 



of a pound of air required for the hydrogen. So that 
total air per pound of coal is about 

12.5 -(- 1-5 = 14 pounds. 

The calculation just given, involving the use of the densiti 
of the several gases, is perhaps the most readily understi 
there is another method, which gives the same result and is 
more e.xpeditious, depending on the fact that the weight of a. 
gaseous compound referred to hydrogen as unity, is half i| 



" =^ 



d is 
of a 

1 
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molecular weight. This quantity is called tho vapor density of 
the compound. 

Thus the vapor density of carbon dioxide, CO,, is 

^(12+2 X l6) = 22; 

and the vapor density of carbon monoxide, CO, is 

}(I2 + 16)=I4. 

Assuming as before that in each lOO cubic feet of flue-gases 
there are 13 cubic feet of CO,, 0.5 of CO and 6,0 of O, we 
have for the corresponding weights, based upon hydrogen as 
unity, 

13 X 22 =286 for CO, 

0.5 X 14= 7 for CO 

6.0 X 16 = 96 for O 



Total. 



389 



^B^e last result depending on the fact already noted, that the 
^^nreights of elementary gases arc proportional to -the atomic 
^fweights. 

Now each pound of CO, contains 3/1 1 of a pound of carbon, 
and each pound of CO contains 3/7 of a pound of carbon, so 
that of the 287 parts by weight of CO, we shall have 



ight of CO we shall 



T^ X 286 = -8 
larts of carbon, and of the 7 parts by \ 

iX7 = 3 

rt3 of carbon. The total weight of carbon will be 
78-1-3 = 81. 
lie weight of oxygen is clearly 

389—81 = 308. 
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The oxygen per pound of carbon is tlierefore 

308 -T- 8 1 = 3,85, 

and the air per pound of carbon is 

308 

^-7-0.232 = 16.4 

pounds, as found by the previous calculation. 

Loss from Incomplete Combustion. — The presence of 
even a small amount of carbon monoxide in flue-gases is evi- 
dence of a very appreciable loss of efficiency, as may be seen 
by the following example, quoted from a test made on a 325- 
horse-power boiler at Lowell. The coal used was George's 
Creek Cumberland, fired by hand. 

An analysis of flue-gases by Orsat's apparatus showed 12.5 
per cent of CO,, i.i per cent of CO, and 4.1 per cent of O, 
by volume. 

Using the method of vapor densities for making the calcu- 
lation, it appears that the CO, contained 

y'y X 12.5 X 22 = 75 parts of carbon, 
and the CO contained 

f X I.I X 14 = 6.6 parts of carbon. 
Now 75 pounds of carbon burned to CO, gives 
75 X 14,650 = 1,098,750 B. T. U., 
and 6.6 pounds of carbon burned to CO gives 

6.6 X 4400 = 29,040 B. T. U., 

or a total for all the carbon of i, 127,790 B. T. U. 

Had all the carbon been burned to CO,, the heat of com- 
bustion would have been 

(75 + 6.6) 14,650 = 1,195,440 B. T. U. 
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The loss by incomplete combustion was consequently 



195.440- 1,127.790 



X 100 == 5.6 per cent. 



the 



^■phu 
■biei 



1.195.440 

The actual loss may be placed at a little less figure than 5.6 
cent, since leas air is required for burning carbon to CO 
than for CO,, 

Loss from Excess of Air. — The ideal condition would be 
lo supply Just enough air to burn all the carbon in the coal to 
CO, and all the free hydrogen to H,0; it is necessary to use 
somewhat more air than required for complete combustion to 
avoid the formation of CO and the attendant loss of heat. On 
ihe other hand, too great an excess of air occasions a loss, as 
it excess must be he.ited to the temperature in the chimney. 
txample, suppose that Pittsburg coal can be com- 
pletely burned with 50 per cent excess of air. but that lOO per 
cent excess is allowed to pass through the grate. 

To simplify the problem we will neglect the effect of sul- 
lur and of the ash, more especially as it is not certain what 
icir effect is; we know only that it cannot be very impor- 



Each pound of carbon will yield 3J pounds of CO, and 
each pound of hydrogen will yield 9 pounds of H,0. There 
will therefore be 



^In the calculation (or the weight of air (page 45) It has 
%n shown that 2.374 pounds of oxygen and lO.z pounds of 
r are required for combustion. There is therefore 



34 X 0.7674 = 2.8039 pounds of CO,; 
9 X 0,05 1 9 = 0,467 1 " " H.O. 



- 2.374 = 7.826 



pounds of nitrt^cn in the air for combustion. But eacb 
pound of coal contains 0.014 of a pound of nitrogen, so that 
the total nitrc^en is 7.S40 pounds. 
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Now the heat required to raise the temperature of one 
pound of a substance one degree, called the specific heat, is 
given in the table on page 45. For carbon dioxide the specific 
heat is 0.2169, and the heat required to raise 2.8039 pounds 
one degree is 

2.8039 X 0.2169 = 0.6082 B. T. U. 

The following are the calculations for the several compo- 
nents of the products of combustion : 

Weight. Spe=,f 

Carbon dioxide, CO,. . . . 2.8039 X 0.2 169 = 0.6082 B. T. U. 

Steam, H,0 0.4671 X 0.4805 = 0.2244, 

Nitrogen 7.840 X 0.2438 = i. 91 14. 

Air for dilution 50^..., 5.100 X 0.2375 = 1.2 112 






Total 39552 



is 



If the external air is at 60° F., and the gases in the chim- 
ney are at 560° F., then the heat in the chimney-gases above 
the temperature of the air is 

500 X 3-9552 = 1978 B. T. U. 

The total heat of combustion of this coal by Dulong's 
formula is 13800 B. T. U. ; of this about 10 per cent will be 
lost by conduction and radiation. There will then remain to 
be transferred to the water in the boiler 

13800 — (1380 + 1978) = 10442 B. T, U. 

This is about 76 per cent of the heat generated by combus 
tion. 

Suppose that the dilution is allowed to be 100 per cent, 
so that 5 additional pounds of air per pound of coal are ad- 
mitted to the grate. Then to the above total must be added 
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1. 2 1 12 B. T. U., making in all 5.1664 B. T. U. Multiply- 
ing by 500, the difference of temperature assumed 

500 X 5.1664 = 2583 B. T. U. 

Assuming, as before, 10 per cent for loss by radiation and 
induction leaves 



13800 - (1380 -f 2583) = 9837 B. T. U. 

> be transferred to the water in the boiler. This is about 72 
r cent, so that the loss by the excess of dilution is about 4 
ler cent. 

Hypothetical Temperature of Combustion, — A calcula- 
tion is sometimes made of the temperature of the fire on the 
assumption that the total heat of combustion is all applied to 
raising the temperature of ihu products of combustion, includ- 
ing the ash. In the case of Pittsburg coal it has been found 
that 3.9552 B. T. U. are required to raise the products of 
combustion one degree, allowing 50 per cent for dilution. 
This coal has 7.6 per cent ash, for which a specific heat of 0.2 
may be allowed. We must therefore add to the total just 
I quoted 

.076 X 0.2 = 0.0152 B, T. U., 



Dividing the total heat by 



king in all 3.9704 B. T. U. 
Ilis quantity- we get 

13800-^3.9704=3480° F. 

• the elevation of temperature. To this we will add the 

mperaturc of the air admitted to the furnace, say 60° F., 

inaking 3540° F. for the hypothetical temperature of the 



Such a temperature is never reached in the furnace of a 
boiler, for the combustion is not instantaneous and is not 
completed in the furnace, as hamcs commonly extend over 
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the bridge-wall or into the combustion-chamber; meanwhile 
there is an energetic radiation from the glowing fuel and 
flame, and a rapid transfer of heat from the hot gases to the 
heating-surface of the boiler. The better the fuel and the 
higher the hypothetical temperature of the fire the less chance 
is there that the actual temperature will approach it. 

During a test on a Babcock & Wilcox boiler, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, it was found that the 
temperature immediately over the fire was about iioo°F., 
while the temperature in the chimney was 400° F. 

A test on a boiler of the locomotive type, at the Boston 
Main Drainage Station, gave for the temperature of the gases 
escaping from the boiler 439° F., while the steam in the 
boiler was about 337° F. The gases were afterwards reduced 
to 194° F. by passing them through a feed-water heater. 
This boiler was designed for and gave a high efficiency, and 
the results obtained may be considered to represent first-rate 
practice. 



CHAPTER III. 



CORROSION AND INCRUSTATION. 



The water supplied to a boiler for forming steam ma^ 
corrode the iron of the boiler, or it may deposit material that 
can form a scale or incrustation; both actions may go on at 
the same lime. 

Pure water, free from air and carbon dioxide, has little or 
no solvent action on iron, even though some other metal, 
#uch as copper, which may with the iron form the elements of 
P galvanic couple, be present. On the other hand, iron will 
■iKrt rust if placed in an atmosphere of dry air or dry carbon 
dioxide. All natural water, rain-water, water from wells, rivers, 
lakes, or the sea, contains air in solution, and carbon dio.\ide 
is not infrequently found in such waters. Iron is rapidly 
acted upon by water containing air or carbon dioxide, and, on 
the other hand, iron rusts rapidly in air or carbon dioxide when 
moisture is present. Again, distilled water, as from the sur- 
face condenser of a marine engine containing more or less oil, 
or the substances resulting from the action of steam on oil, 
ises corrosion in boilers that are free from scale. To avoid 
iting of boilers when not in use they ought to be either 
iite dry inside or they ought to be entirely filled with 
water — preferably water that has been freed from air by boil- 
ing. In the American Navy it has been the custom to dry 
out boilers and paint them inside with mineral oil preparatory 
to laying them up. In the English Navy the boilers are 
dried out, a pan of glowing charcoal is placed in the boiler to 
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ntroduced 



; the oxygen c 
to absorb moisture. 

Mineral Impurities. — The impurities found in water sup- 
plied to land boilers are commonly carbonate of lime and 
sulphate of lime, with more or less organic matter, and some- 
times sand or clay held in suspension. The table on page 66 
gives the number of grains of various mineral substances held 
in solution in water from several sources. 

Water supplied to land boilers is either hard or soft; the 
first contains appreciable quantities of lime, and the other 
usually contains little solid matter of any sort. The first three 
examples in the table on the preceding page may be taken as 
tj-pical soft waters, and all the others, except the last two, as 
typical hard waters. While there is considerable difference 
in the amounts and the composition of the solids in solution 
in the several examples of hard water, it will be seen that 
they are all characterized by a considerable amount of calcium 
and magnesium carbonates, and (xvith the exception of Nos. 6 
and 5j accompanied by a comparatively small amount of cal- 
cium and magnesium sulphates. It will be noticed that Mis- 
souri River water is distinctly worse than Mississippi River 
water, not only in that it contains more of the carbonates, 
but because it contains a considerable quantity of sulphates. 

Ko. 9, from a well at Downer's Grove on the C, B. and Q. 
. U., a few miles from Chicago, has been selected as an 
ample of a very bad hard water, especially as it contains so 
much sulphate; The reason for considering the sulphates of 
lime and magnesia so deleterious will appear a little later. 
Note will be made that the water from the Mississippi River 
^Ut two different places, and presumably at different seasons of 
^^le year, vary considerably, especially in the amount of mat- 
*■ ter held in suspension. 

In some places in the western parts of the United States 
the only available waters for making steam are strongly im- 
regnated with alkalies and borax. Such waters hav; so 
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dcletcrioHS an action on boilers that the advisability of using 
a surface condenser, as at sea. the distillation of water by a 
multiple-effect evaporator, or the introduction of a supply of 
good water even from remote places, is worthy of considera- 
tion. If the use of such water cannot be avoided, a competent 
chemist should be consulted to suggest methods for ameliorat- 
ing the bad effects so far as possible. As each case is liable 
to require special treatment, no further discussion appear 
profitable in this place. 

The carbonates of lime and magnesia are held in solution 
in water by an excess of carbon dioxide and are completely 
precipitated by boiling. They are thrown down from water 
supplied to a boiler, in the form of a white or grayish mud, 
provided there are not other impurities that cement them to 
gethcr and form a hard scale. The customary and sufficient 
method of treating boilers supplied with water containing car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia is to let the boiler, whiie full, 
tool down, and then run out the water and thoroughly wash 
out the boiler with a strong stream from a hose. If the water 
is blown out under steam- pressure the deposits are hardened 
and are removed with difficulty. While pure carbonates are 
easily treated as just described, the presence of other impu- 
rities, such as oil or organic matter, or of sulphate of lime, is 
likely to make the deposits hard and adhering. 

Sulphate of lime is much more soluble in cold than in hot 
water, and is entirely thrown down from water at a tempera- 
ture of 280° F., corresponding to 35 pounds pressure of steam 
above the atmosphere. It forms a hard and adhering scale, 
and even in comparatively small quantities has a bad effect on 
scaies and deposits composed of carbonates, as has already 
been suggested. The bad effect of deposits from water con- 
taining calcium sulphate is much ameliorated by introducing 
carbonate of soda or soda-ash into the boiler with the feed- 
water. The result is to give a deposit of calcium carbonate 
in the form of a fine white powder, which must be washed 
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or swept out, and sodium sulphate in solution, which must be 
blown out from time to time. 

If the mineral matters in the water are known from a 
chemical analysis, the quantity of carbonate of soda to be used 
may be calculated as follows: 

Example. — Find the weight of carbonate of soda required 
per day for a boiler supplied with lOOO gallons of water per 
day from the well at Downer's Grove. 

From the table on page 66 it appears that each gallon of 
the water contains 14.057 grains of CaSO, and 25.422 grains 
of MgSO.. The formula for soda crystals being Na,CO, + 
loH.O, the reactions, neglecting the water of crystallization, 
wilt be 

CaSO. + Na,CO. = CaCO, + Na,SO. ; 
MgSO. + Na,CO, = MgCO, + Na.50.. 

If *, is the grains of carbonate of soda to act on the cal- 
^m, we have 

Ca30,;Na,C0.+ loH.O = 14.037 :r,; 
||o + 3a-|-4X 16 :2 X 23 + 12+ 3 X 16-1-10(24-16) 
= 14.037 :.r,. 
.-. :r, = 29.52 grains. 

Tlie magnesium sulphate which is soluble is also changed 
bto the carbonate and thrown down as a white precipit.ite. 
Idding to the deposit. The number of grains of carbonate 
f soda required for this reaction is found as follows: 

MgSO.: Na,CO, + loH.O = 25.422 : x,; 
,24+ 32+4X16:2 X 23 -f 12 + 3 X 16+ 10(2+16) 
= 25.422: J-,. 
.".4',= 60.59 grains. 

The total weight of carbonate of soda per gallon is therefore 

29.53 + 60.59 = 90+, 



I 



I 

I 
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and the weight required (or 1000 gallons is 

00 X 1000 , , 

■=■ 12,9 pounds per day, 

7000 

It is advisable that soda, or any other chemical for acting 
on the impurities of feed-water, shall be introduced at regular 
intervals. Sometimes a weight, or measured portion, is thrown 
into the feed-water in a tank or reservoir, from which it is 
pumped. Sometimes the chemical, dissolved in water or 
diluted with water, is placed in a small tank or receptacle that 
may be temporarily connected with the suction of the feed- 
pump. If this method is used care must be taken not to 
admit air to the pump and so derange its action. 

Soda-ash is commonly used instead of carbonate of soda, 
as it is cheaper and somewhat more efBcicnt, on account of the 
caustic soda it may contain. Its chemical composition is 
uncertain, and it is therefore impossible to make satisfactory 
calculations for the quantity to be used. This, however, is 
commonly no real objection, for we seldom have a chemical 
analysis of the water, and cannot determine directly how much 
soda is required. 

An excess of soda in a boiler is liable to cause foaming, 
and at high temperatures, corresponding to pressures now ha- 
bitual for steam-boilers, the soda is apt to attack the inside of 
water-glasses; any indication of either action should raise the 
question wh;;ther too much soda is used, but the absence of 
such an indication docs not show that we are using the right 
quantity. When a hard scale is formed by a water known to 
contain lime, we may infer that sulphates arc present, and may 
find by trial the amount of soda to be used. Unfortunately 
other impurities, such as organic matter, cause the formation 
of hard scale, and make this method uncertain. Such impur- 
ities often produce discoloration, and thus betray their pres- 
ence. The deposits of lime, whether carbonates or sulphates, 
are commonly white or grayish, or sometimes fawn color. 
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It is sometimes proposed to use 



to break 



lime 



ammonium cIiIoHlIi:. or 
compounds; in the first 
place, only the carbonates are acted upon by this reagent, 
and in the second place, the reagent itself, or tlic resultant 
chlorides, are liable to be broken up, giving free chlorine, 
which attacks the boiler. 

Tannic acid, either commercial acid or in the crude state, 
may be used to break up a scale already formed ; but as 
tannic acid does not decompose the sulphates , and as the 
compound of the acid with lime is not soluble, its use appears 
to be restricted. Many proprietary boiler compounds depend 
on tannic acid for their action. Acetic acid may also be 
used to break up the carbonates, but it likewise has no action 
on the sulphates; the carbonates are changed into soluble 
acetates, and can be blown out. Both tannic acid and acetic 

Bcid attack iron, but are not so dangerous as sulphuric or 
jrdrochloric acids, which arc sometimes recommended for 
rcaking up scale. When a scale is once formed tht: safer 
way is to remove it with proper chipping and scaling tools; 
but this will be found to be impossible for many types of 
boilers unless they are largely dismembered for that purpose.. 
When river-water is used in boilers, various earthy im- 
jtiritics arc liable to be carried into boilers, such as clay and 
nd, together with soluble matters. Even waters from 
nnds or wells may contain considerable matter in suspension, 
^ch substances can sometimes be removed by filtering or by 
[owing the water to stand so that the insoluble matter may 
deposited. Very commonly a systematic blowing out 
I the surface of the water and the bottom of the boiler 
remove such impurities from the boiler. If, however, 
ne and magnesium carbonates and sulphates are present, 
|»pcnded matter is carried into the scale, and the scale may 
t>c made more troublesome in consequence. The carbonates 
arc more likely to form a hard scale if any bitiding material, 
such as clay, is present. 
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Fig. 28 shows the section of a feed-pipe which was nearly- 
choked with scale from hmc-water. Though the deposit of 
scale in a horizontal piece of feed-pipe where the water may 
be heated by conduction and otherwise, especially during 
intervals of feeding, is probably more rapid than in the boiler 
itself, this may serve to call attention to the extent to which 
scaling may occur when precautions arc not taken. 




L 



Lime-extracting; Feed-water Heater — It has been 

pointed out that carbonate of lime can be completely pre- 
cipitated by boiling to drive off the excess of carbonic acid ; 
carbonate of magnesia if present is thrown down at the same 
time. Also sulphate of lime is thrown down at 280° F,, cor-. 
responding to 35 pounds pressure above the atmosphere^ 
It is evident that lime compounds can be removed from fee< 
water by heating it and removing the precipitated lime befoH 
feeding it to the boiler. For this purpose we may use I 
heater such as the Hoppes heater and purifier shown by FSj 
2g, which consists essentially of a series of cylindrical 1 



* This fiRure and Figs. 31 ■ 
Ruilcr Inspection and Insurar 



e kindly losned by ihe Hmrlb>nl S 
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of sheet steel, 1,2,3, 4i 5i 3"*^ 6. The feed-water is pumped 
^Kinto the upper pan, from which it overflows, and, trickling 
^Hilong the bottoin, it drops into the pan 2. From 2 the 
^^nvatcr overflows into 3, and so on. 

^^B The capacity of the heater depends on the number of 

^^fceis of pans, which varies from one to four. The pans are 

^fcncloscd in a steel shell, from which one end may be removed 

for cleaning the pans. Feed-water is pumped in at B; steam 

from the boiler is admitted at A ; the feed-water after being 

heated and purified runs out at D on the way to the boiler; 




Fio. %% 

; C there is a blow-out, from which air and gases may be 

1 out when the heater is started, or at other times. 

It is desirable that the pipe D shall drop down below the 

water-level in the boiler before any turns or horizontal pipes 

are attached. The water runs from the heater to the boiler 

by gravity only, and the heater must be placed high enough 

for this purpose. It is also desirable that the feed-pump be 

Inpplied with steam from the heater so as to continually 

kmovc the carbonic acid, air, or other gases given oR froo? 

tbe feed -water. 
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The feed-water as it trickles along the under sides of the 
pans in a thin film is heated by the steam, and the lime com- 
pounds are deposited in form of a scale or incrustatioi 
Meanwhile mud, sand, and other mechanical impurities setl 
to the bottom of the pans. 

After the heater has been at work a month or so, depeni 
ing on the amount of lime in the water, the pans must 
removed and cleaned. The steam-pipe and the pipe leading- 
to the boiler are shut off by proper valves, and cold water is 
pumped in and allowed to run to waste at the blow-off. The 
contraction of the pans cracks off hard scale and makes it 
easier to remove. When the heater is first opened the scale 
is usually soft and can be readily removed; it is liable to 
harden when exposed to the air and allowed to dry. 

A heater for use with e.xhaust -steam, by the same makers, 
differs from this mainly in that there is a device for extract- 
ing oil from the steam before it meets the feed-water, and in 
that it is run at atmospheric pressure. Such a heater will not 
remove sulphate of lime; and further, since it is difficult 
not impossible to remove oil from exhaust-steam, it is prol 
ble that some oil will be carried over into the boiler. 

Sea-water. — The following table gives an analysis of 
water by Professor Lewes of the Royal Naval College, 
gether with an analysis by him of a typical boiler deposit fn 
a marine boiler: 
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C&lcium caibonalE (chiilk) 

Calcium sulphate (f;y[isum] 

Magneajum sulphate 

Magnesium chloride 

Magnesium bydmie 

Sodium chloride (salt). 

Silicia {sandy ftialler) 

Moisture. 

'Trans. Insi. Naval Arth. 



.a4.8 


....„ 


1850.1 


3.39 
a. 79 
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The three principal constituents of the marine scale arc cai- 
dum sulphate, calcium carbonate, and magnesium hydrate, 
of which the first forms the greater part of the scale. 

The calcium carbonate is kept in solution by the carbonic 
acid in the sea-water, just as is the case for fresh water con- 
taining carbonate of lime, and is deposited when the carbonic 
acid is driven off by heat. There is. however, a reaction 
"between the calcium carbonate and magnesium chloride at the 
temperature and pressure in the boiler, giving a deposit of 
majjnesium hydrate and leaving calcium chloride in solution, 
5o that only part of the calcium carbonate appears in the scale ; 
and on the other hand, we may thus account for the presence 
of the magnesium hydrate in the scale. 

The calcium sulphate forms so large a part of the scale, that 

I wc will give attention to it only in the further discussion. Cal- 

I cium sulphate is more soluble in water at 95° F. than at any 

I temperature higher or lower; and the solubility decreases with 

the rise of temperature, till at about 280° F,, which corre- 

, sponds to 50 pounds pressure absolute to the square inch, or 

35 pounds above the atmosphere, the entire amount of cal- 

r cium sulphate is deposited. In the early history of the marine 

[ engine, when low pressures of steam prevailed, we find Jet con- 

L densers in use, and the boilers, which were fed from the brine 

I in the hot-well, were kept fairly free from scale by blowing 

I out the concentrated brine. It was then customary to supply 

Ihalf again as much feed -water as was evaporated, the excess 

I bcini; compensated by the concentrated brine blown out, and 

I the water in the boiler had three times the degree of concen- 

I tratton found in the sea. As high-pressure steam came into 

I use, surface condensers became indispensable. When surface 

[ condensers first came into use the waste of steam from leakage 

' and otherwise was made up from water taken from the sea, 

with the result that the boilers gradually accumulated a heavy, 

dense scale. Since it is customary to have an auxiliary boiler, 

called a donkey-boiler, on steamships, the first device to avoid 

the scaling from the use of sea-water in the main boilers appears 
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to have been to supply the loss of steam from the donkeyi 
boiler, which was £ed from the sea. This of course only t: 
ferred the difficulty from one place to another, even though 
less objectionable one. At present the loss is made up bjfl 
vaporizing sea-water in a special boiler, which is heated 
steam-coils supplied with steam from the main boilers, Thi 
pressure may be low enough in this vaporizer to avoid thi 
total precipitation of the calcium sulphate, and the brine ma.j 
be kept at any desirable degree of saturation by blowing out, 
as in the early marine practice; and further, the vaporizer 
so made that the steam-coils may be readily cleared from' 
scale. 

It should be pointed out that the decomposition of thi 
calcium sulphate in sea-water by the aid of soda is impracti< 
cable, on account of the large quantity of magnesium carbonatol 
thrown down by reaction on the magnesium sulphate. 

A boiler fed with water condensed in a surface condenser, 
as is now common in marine practice, is liable to two difli-, 
culcies: (i) the distilled water is apt to corrode or pit the plate! 
of the boiler, and (2) the cylinder-oil used in the engine ii 
liable to be carried over into the boiler and form oily scalesi 
and deposits. 

When sea-water is used in the boiler, either as the mail 
botler-feed or merely to supply the waste, the boiler-plates 
protected by the scale of calcium sulphate, and general con 
sion or local pitting is seldom troublesome. When care 
taken to avoid the use of salt water, supplying the waste witl 
freshwater from a distiller or otherwise, general corrosion ai 
local pitting have both been found to occur to a dangeroi 
degree. A simple remedy appears to be to form a very thii 
scale by the use of sea-water, and then avoid further use ofl 
sea-water. It is, however, found that water from a surface 
condenser will gradually dissolve off such a scale, and it must 
be occasionally renewed. There is also an objection to tne 
introduction of any lime compound into a boiler, as will appear 
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<\ the discussion of the difficulty from the collection of oil in the 
"■boiler. In both the United States and the English navies it is 
customary to use slabs of zinc to protect the boiler-plates from 
corrosion. The zinc is fastened to or hung from the boiler- 
stays, with which metallic connection should be made to in- 
sure galvanic action. The zinc is gradually consumed, and 
becomes soft and friable, so that the slabs require renewal. 
s recommended to supply 1/4 of a pound of zinc (or each 
iquare foot of grate- surf ace. 

It is a familiar fact that the cylinders of an engine may be 
oiled by introducing the oil into the supply-pipe, and that the 
oil will be carried quite thoroughly over the surface of the 
c>'lindcr by the steam ; and, further, that the oil is carried out 
of the cylinder by the steam, and will appear in the condensed 
water in the hot-well. It is evident that any oil is liable to- 
► |»e injurious if it gets into a boiler. It is, consequently, cus- 
mary to filter the water from a surface-condenser, to remove 
[he oil as far as possible. For this purpose sponges have 
been used. in the navy; they, of course, must be occasionally 
taken out and washed free from oil. A very simple and effi- 
cient filter has been made in the form of a rectangular box, 
Mrith perforated plates near the ends; the water from the hot- 
■irell runs into one end compartment, passes through a mass of 
■hay in the middle compartment, and is drawn from the further 
end compartment by the feed-pump. When the hay becomes 
foul it is thrown away, and fresh hay is put in. Professor 
Lcwcs advises for a filter a long tube filled with charcoal 
ibout the size of a walnut; of course the charcoal should be 
Slewed when necessary. It cannot be expected that any 
system of filtering will remove all the oil from the water, but 
the lar^r part may be removed. It is advisable that no more 
oil than necessary shall be used in the cylinders of the engine. 
^K Professor Lewes* gives the following account of an inves- 
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tigation of the collapse of the furnace-flues of a large Atlantic 
steamer, which made the voyage in twelve days : 

The boilers were five and a half years old, and were refilled 
^ith fresh water at the end of each voyage, while the waste of 
the voyage was made up by the use of about 70 tons of fresh 
ivater, but during the last voyage sea-water was used for this 
purpose. Every four hours, while under steam, four pounds 
of soda crystals were put in the hot-well, making two hundred- 
weight during the run, the total capacity of the boilers being 
81 tons. For lubricating purposes seven pints of valvoline 
were used in the cylinders every four hours. 

When in port the boilers were allowed to cool down, and 
the water was run off and they were swept down with stiff 
brushes, and were afterwards sluiced out with a hose shortly 
before being filled with fresh water. No trouble occurred 
until five voyages before the final collapse, when some of the 
furnaces began to creep in : they were stiffened with rings and 
stays; and on succeeding voyages the whole of the furnaces 
got out of shape one after the other. Examination showed 
that they had never been very heavily scaled. On the furnace- 
crown there was only a slight white scale not more than 1/64 
of an inch thick, while on the bottom of the furnaces there was 
a brown oily deposit 1/16 of an inch thick, which in other 
parts of the boiler increased to 1/8 or 3/16 of an inch. 

The valvoline was a pure mineral oil with a specific gravity 
of 0.889 ^"^^ ^ boiling-point of 371° C. 

The composition of scales from several parts of the boiler 
is shown in the table on the next page. 

Careful examination of the organic matter ^nd oil in these 
deposits showed that half of it was valvoline in an unchanged 
condition, which had collected around small particles of calcic 
sulphate. 

All the deposits were rich in oily matter except the top 
of the furnaces, i.e., the place where the collapse occurred. 
There the scale was not only nearly free from oil, but per- 
fectly harmless both in quantity and quality. It appeared 
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■tirely improbable that the scale on the top of the furnaces 

luld be in its original condition. 

When oil has entered a boiler the minute globules, if in 

;e quantity, coalesce to form an oily scum on the surface, 

if in small quantity remain in separate drops, but show no 

indcncy to sink on account of their low specific gravity. 

'hey, however, come in contact with solid particles of calcium 

ilphate, coat them with oil, and so the light oil becomes 

led till it is easily carried along by convection-currents and 

Ihercs to surfaces with which it comes in contact, which 

quite as likely to be the under surfaces of tubes as the 

iper surfaces. Since some brine is liable to find its way to 

the boiler, from leakage into the condenser or otherwise, even 

when sea-water is not used directly, this action will occur in 

a boiler supposed to contain fresh water only. 

The deposits thus formed are very poor conductors of heat, 
id the oily surface interferes with contact with water. On 
ic crown of the furnace this soon leads to overheating of the 
plates, and the deposit begins to decompose, the lower layer 
in contact with the plate giving off gases which blow up the 
greasy layer, ordinarily only 1/64 of an inch thick, to a spongy 
mass 1/8 of an inch thick, which, because of its porosity, is even 
a better non-conductor of heat than before, and the plate be- 
ics heated to redness and collapses. During the last stages 
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of this overheating the temperature has risen to such a point 

I that the organic matter, oil, etc.. in the deposit burns avi 

or is distiUcd off. leaving behind, as an apparently harmless 

deposit, the solid particles round which it had originally formed. 

Such a deposit is more likely to be produced in boilers 
containing fresh or distilled water, as the low density of the 
liquid enables the oily matter to settle more quickly, while 
with a strongly saline solution it is very doubtful if this sink- 
ing-point would ever be reached; it is evident also that when 
oil has found its way into the boiler and is causing a greasy 
scum on the surface the most fatal thing that can be done is 
to blow off the boilers without first using the scum-cocks, be- 
cause as the water sinks the scum clings to the tops of the fur- 
naces and other surfaces with which it comes in contact, and 
on again filling up with fresh water it still remains there, 
causing rapid collapse, A very remarkable instance of this 
is to be found in the case of a lai^e vessel in the Eastern trade, 
in the boiler of which an oil-scum had formed." The ship 
having to stop some days in Gibraltar, the engineer took the 
opportunity of blowing out his boiler and refilling with fresh 
water, with the result that before he had been ten hours under 
steam the whole of the furnaces had collapsed. Under some 
conditions the oil-coalcd particles coalesce and form a sort of 
floating pancake, which, sinking, forms a patch on the crown 
of the furnace at one particular spot, and under these condi- 
tions the general result is the formation of a pocket. 

A curious fact is that these oily deposits are found to con- 
tain a considerable amount of copper. Even mineral oils have 
a solvent action on copper and its alloys, and it is evident 
that the copper in the oily deposits has been obtained from 
the fittings of the cylinder and condenser. Fortunately this 
copper is protected by oil, otherwise serious galvanic mischief 

uld result. 

Professor Lewes found from experiment that a coating, l/i6 
I of an inch thick, of the oily deposit found in the bottom of a 
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oiler, applied to the inside of a clean iron vessel, very greatly 

retarded the transmission of heat from a Bunsen flame, as 

shown by the time required to heat a known quantity of water 

to boiling-point. Using an atmospheric blowpipe, he succeeded 

L^ raising the outside surface of the vessel, when coated with 

■1I/16 of an inch of the deposit, to the temperature of the melt- 

Fing-point of zinc, and with an oxy-coal-gas flame he fused a 

hole in the bottom of a thin wrought-iron vessel thus coated 

and filled with water. 

He further says that cylinders should be sparingly lubri- 
atcd with a pure mineral oil having a high boiling-point, and 
iiat animal or vegetable oil should never be used, because 
jbey are decomposed by the action of high-pressure steam, 
•ducing fatty acids that attack iron, copper, and copper 
[Uoys. 

Professor Lewes has proposed that marine boilers at sea 
^all have the water supplied with brine from which the lime 
Compounds have been precipitated in a closed receptacle by the 
mbined action of heat and carbonote of soda. The resulting 
fine contains mainly sodium and magnesium chlorides and 
magnesium sulphate, which do not form scale even though the 
concentration is carried to a higher degree than would occur 
from the supply of the waste of the boiler in this way for a 
royage of some length. This method has not as yet been 
Idoptcd in practice. Attention is called to the fact that an 
Btccss of soda should be avoided, since it would cause a bulky 
JBposit from the action on the magnesium sulphate brought in 
Jrlciikagc of sea-water into the condenser. A description of 
: apparatus for producing this brine without lime salts is 
l^ven in the " Transactions of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
' (see the )eference, page 74). 
Organic Impurities. — Water for feeding boilers, unless 
«n from a contaminated source, seldom contains much 
Igantc matter. Surface water from rivers or ponds may con- 
kin some vegetable matter, but if there are no other impun- 
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ties such organic matter will not cause much trouble unlef 
is alloved to accumulate. The vegetable and other organic 
impurities commonly float on the surface of the water when 
the boiler is making steam, or are carried around by convec- 
tion-currents, and may be blown out through a surface blow- 
out, shown by Fig. 30. It consists essentially of a flattened 




bell or cone of sheet metal extending across the boiler at th^ 
water-level, and turned so that the convection-currents wiH 
carry and lodge floating substances in the mouth o[ the beltg 
The valve in the pipe leading from this bell may be open« 
from time to time to blow out the substances collected in it^| 

When a boiler has been at rest for some time, overnigW 
for example, the various solids in the boiler, if heav-y enougm 
will settle to the bottom, and may be advantageously blow 
out before starting the boiler into action again. This may \ 
accomplished by opening the blow-out valve or cock for a shoi 
time, until the water-level falls a few inches. 

Water from bogs frequently contains vegetable acids ttia| 
are likely to corrode the plates of the boiler: in such c 
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carbonate of soda may be used to neutralize the acids; the 
proper amount must be found by trial. 

The oil used in the engine is liable to get into the Doiier 
if surface-condensing is made use of; this subject has already 
received attention in connection with the discussion of marine- 
butler incrustations. Surface condensers arc not commonly 
Mcd in land practice, but very commonly the exh.iust-Mteam 
from non-condensing engines 
is used for heating in radiat 
iig-coils, and there is an ap 
pjfcnt gain from the use of 
'lie warm water from the 
ri;tuni-pipes. This water i?; 
however, liable to be con 
Uminaled by oil, and xXv 
oil when it gets into tin 
Wier may cause seriim 
dim^e, such as was foiim 
to occur in marine boilti - 
If (he feed-water has a lilt: 
vegetable matter in it, tli. 
elTtct of the oil is much worse 
"lan if the water-supply is 
I'ure. Again, the oil is ver> 
Iriiiiblesome if the water con 
'ains lime salts. The bad 
eflect of oil or other impur 
i'ics on lime-scale has bcci 
already noted. Usually it 
'*'ill be found better to reject 
'he Water returned from a 
liMting system supplied with 
cxiMust-steam, as the ap- 
parent economy is liable to 
jbemore than counterbalanced by damaf;e to the boiler. The 
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externally- fired tubular boilers commonly used in this part of 
the country are liable to bulge in the sheets over the furnace, 
as shown in Fig. 31, if oil gets into them. When the plate 
t out a hard deposit of oil, commonly mixed with other 
.mpurities, will be found adhering to the plate; this deposit 
s a very poor conductor of heat, and it causes so much over- 
heating of the plate that it bulges out under the pressure of 
the steam. 

In isolated cases it will be found that water of a stream 
may be so contaminated with chemicals from some industrial 
establishment that it acts energetically on the boiler-plates: 
in such case the water must be abandoned unless the contam- 
hiation can be stopped. 

Kerosene and Petroleum Oils. — Both crude petroleum 
and refined kerosene have been used in steam-boilers to miti- 
gate the effect of incrustations of calcium carbonate and calcium 
sulphate. From what is known of the bad effects of the 
heavier petroleum products, such as the mineral oils used for 
lubricating steam-engine cylinders, it appears to be unwise 
to introduce crude petroleum into a steam-boiler. The same 
objection does not apply to refined kerosene, which is not 
known to have any bad effect in a boiler. Both oils arc said 
to change the deposits of lime from a hard scale to a friable 
material, which may be easily removed. It is further said that 
these oils will soften and loosen scale already formed. In one 
case 40 gallons of kerosene were used in 24 hours in the 
"boilers of a steamer of about 3000 horse-power. These 
boilers showed no incrustation, but considerable corrosion. 

Corrosion is distinguished as general corrosion or wasting, 
pitting, and grooving. 

General corrosion is difficult to detect, as it acts more or 
less uniformly over large surfaces, and even at riveted joints 
the two plates and the rivet-heads waste away equally, so that 
the thinning of the plates is not easily noticed. Old boilers 
not infrequently fail from general corrosion, and then are 
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likely to fail in the plate rather than in the riveted joint, where 
the double thickness of plate gives an advantage. Uoitcrs 
that have been at work should have the plates below the water- 
line drilled and the thickness measured ; if the effective thick- 
ness o( the piatc is found to be much reduced, the workings 
pressure should be made proportionately lower. Fig. 32 



shows an example of general corrosion, and Fig. 33 another, 
but complicated with cracking at th'- rivet -holes. Both show 
the protection given to the plate by the rivet-head:?, and one 
may readily sec how the wasting of the rivet-heads may be 
overlooked. 

Pitting is likely to occur when the corrosion takes place 
rapidly. It appears to be due to lack of homogeneity of 
the metal of the plate, and sometimes appears to indicate 
llvanic action. Though every precaution to avoid gal- 
inic action should be taken, it is better to assume damage 
'■ be due to such action only when there Is direct cvi- 
: of its existence. Fig. 34 shows pitting over a large 
, and Fig. 35 shows local pitting in the corner of a 
bgcd plate with general corrosion of the flat surface of the 
It Is fair to assume that the disturbance of the metal 
l^the process of flanging may dctennine the vertical forms 
Ithc pitting. The horizontal plate shows irregular pitting. 
' Grooving is usually due to the combination of springing 
Ibuckllng o( a plate and local corrosion. The buckling may 
! due to insufficient staying; then the plate springs back 
I forth as the steam-pressure varies. Or buckling may be 
! to improper staying or fastenings, which localizes the 
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change of shape due to expansion. In cither case the metal 
is (retted at the place where the greatest bending takes place, 
ati<l vciy much weakened. A crack is liable to be formed, 
which may grow wider and deeper till the plate shows signs 
of failure. Such cracks may be very narrow and difficult to 
find, but usually the fretting of the metal, whether a crack is 
formed or not, is accompanied by local corrosion, which 
nalces a groove of some width. If the water used forms a 
ale on the boiler-plates, the working of the metal throws 
F the scale and exposes the surface to the water so that cor- 
Ifiion takes place there, though elsewhere the plate is pro- 
Xted. 

As one example of insufficient slaying, we may take the 
[attened surface in a wagon-top locomotive-boiler (Plate 11), 
where the barrel is expanded to join the shell over the fire- 
""Tjox. The surface cannot be stayed from side to side for lack 
of space between the tubes, and is merely stilTcned by rivet- 
ing three pieces of T iron to the shell. In this case the T 
^ irons have through-stays at their upper ends over the tubes. 
Grooving is liable to occur in this locality even when the 
plates are stiffened as shown. 

Grooving from too great rigidity is liable to occur m the 
end-plates of Cornish and Lancashire boilers (see pages 6 and 
7), The long fumacc-flues expand more than the external 
shell, and expand more at the top than at the bottom, due to 
the heat of the furnace and of the gases in the flue beyond 
_lhe furnace; and further, the circulation o( water under the 
i is likely to be imperfect, so that the bottom of the flue 
i not so hot as the lop. These unequal expansions must be 
kccommodated by the springing of the end-plates, and if the 
^ringing is too much localized, grooving is sure to occur, 
lie furnace-Bucs should be at least nine inches from the 
lell, and the end-plates should be flanged where they arc 
led to the flues and shell, instead of using angle-irons. 
1; use of gu55ct-plate& for staying the ends of thein: boilers 
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is likirly to give too much rigidity and to localize the sprinj 
ing of the plates, unless care is taken to avoid it. 

Grooving from either too great or too little rigidity can be 
avoided only by a proper design, which must be guided by 
experience. If a boiler shows defects of staying, it may be 
possible to put in additional stays after the boiler is com- 
pleted and at work; or in some cases too great rigidity may 
be remedied by rearranging the staying. Such remodelling 
of a boiler is usually difficult and unsatisfactory. 

Loss from Blowing: Out Brine, — In the discussion of 
the use of sea-water in marine boilers, reference was made to 
the custom of feeding one-and-a-half times as much water as 
was evaporated. The feed-water was taken from the hot- 
well of the jet condenser, and was nearly as salt as sea-water, 
which contains about 1/32 of its weight of salt. The one- 
half excess of water fed was blown out, and carried with it all 
the salt of the entire (eed-water; it consequently contained 
3/32 of its weight of salt, and the brine in the boiler had the 
same degree of concentration. 

In calculating the loss from blowing out hot brine it is 
customary to assume that the specific heat of sea-water and 
also of the hot brine is the same as that of fresh water; accu- 
racy in this calculation is not essential. 

For example, find the loss from blowing out hot brine to 
maintain the concentration in the boiler at 3/32, when the 
boiler- pressure is 30 pounds by the gauge and the temperature 
in the hot-well is 140° F. 

The absolute pressure corresponding to 30 pounds by the 
gauge 1544.7, found by adding the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Since no refinement is needed in this calculation we will use 
instead 45 pounds absolute. A table of the properties of satu- 
rated steam (see Appendix) gives (or the heat of the liquid at 
45 pounds absolute, 243.6 thermal units; this is the heat re- 
quired to raise one pound of water from 32° F. to 274°. 3 F.j 
that is, to the temperature of steam at the pressure of 45 
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pounds. The same tabic gives for the heat required to vapor- 
..:i.- one pound of steam from water at 274". 3 against a pres- 
iirc of 45 pounds, 922 thermal units. But it is assumed that 
iif fccd-watcr has a temperature of 140" F, when taken from 
the hot-well; the corresponding heat of the liquid is 108,2 
ihcrmal units. Consequently, to raise a pound of water from 
14.0° F. and vaporize it under the pressure of 45 pounds will 
require 

932 + 343.6 — 108.2 = 1057.4 

thermal units. This is the heat usefully employed. 

Meanwhile for each pound of water vaporised half a pound 
of water is heated from 140" F. to 374°, 3 F., and then thrown 
away. The heat required to raise half a pound of water from 
140° F. to 274°. 3 F. is 
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i{243.6 — 108.2) = 67.7 



icrmal units. This is the heat wasted. 
The total heat applied to forming steam and heating the 
brine blown out is 
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1057.4 + 67.7= 1135. 1. 
The per cent of heat wasted is consequently 

67.7 



A considerable portion of the heat lost in the hot brine 
may be transferred to the feed-water drawn from the hot-well 
by the aid of a feed-water heater, and thus saved. A simple 
^orm of heater may be made by carr\-ing the hot brine 
Uirou^h a small pipe inside the feed-pipe: the currents of 
Water will naturally flow in opposite directions, and thus give 
the most efficient interchange of heat. If the hot-well is near 
the boiler, the feed-pipe may not be long enough to allow of 
this form of heater. 
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The density of brine in the boiler is ascertained by a 

salimeter, which is a form of hydrometer graduated to re ^E^d 
zero in fresh water, 1/32 in sea- water, and the graduatioa is 

extended to give the density of brine in thirty seconds, so ^ -^r 
as may be needed. When jet condensers were used at sesi^ it 
was customary to carry the density to 3/32 only. With s^^.m r- 
face condensers the density is frequently carried as high .^s 
6/32; no inconvenience is tound in this custom, and as 1^^ ss 
water is taken from the sea the formation of incrustation ±s 
Jess rapid. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SETTINGS. FURNACES. AND CHIMNEYS. 

Tbe Boner-setting for a stationary boiler consists of the 
foundation and so much of the fines and furnace as are ex- 
ternal to the boiler proper. The entire furnace of externally- 
fired boilers is in the setting, and in some cases, as with the 
plain cylindrical boiler, the flues are also formed by the set- 
ting. Some internally- fired boik-rs — for example, the Lanca- 
shire boiler — have flues in the setting in addition to the boiler- 
others, like the upright boiler (Fig. 5, page 10), have 
<a\y a foundation. Locomotive-boilers rest on the frame of 
ihe locomotive: they can scarcely be considered to have any 
letting. Marine boilers are seated on plates that are built 
into the framing of the ship. 

Cylindrical Tubular Boiler-setting. — The setting for a 
air of cylindrical tubular boilers, like the boiler represented 
, Plate I, is shown by Figs. 36 and 37. The foundation 
the boiler-setling is a solid bed of concrete 17 feet S 
mches wide, and 21 feet 8 inches long, and 24 inches thick. 
On firm soil the foundation may be conveniently made of 
Hrge rough-stone work, about three feet wide, under the side, 
middle, and end walls only. 

On this foundation there are built the walls that support 

and enclose the boiler and the furnace. The outer walls at 

^ic sides and rear are double, with an air-space to check the 

Ipnduction of heat. The boilers arc each supported by two 

ickets at each end ; the front brackets rest on iron plates 

9> 
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which are built into the side waits; the rear brackets have 
iron rollers interposed to allow for expansion. A brick 
arch is sprung over the boilers to check the radiation of heat. 
The space between the side and end walls over the boilers 
may be filled with sand, for the same purpose. Coal ashes 
arc sometimes used, but they are hygroscopic and liable to 
harbor moisture when the boilers are not working, and should 




Fro. 36. 
not be used. Sometimes the tops of boilers are covered with 
brick and buried in sand; or the sand may be used without 
brick. These methods give ready access to the shell for 
inspection or repairs, but are not so good as a brick arch, as 
water can more readily get to the boiler if it should drip from 
leaky valves or fittings. The rear wall is carried a little 
higher than the top row of fire-tubes, then the space is bridged 
over from the side walls by a horizontal mass of brickwork, 
stiffened and supported by T irons. The smoke-box projects 
over the front wall, and has a rectangular uptake on top. lead- 
ing to a wrought-iron flue which carries the smoke to the 
chimney. 
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The furnaces under the front ends of the boilers are 
enclosed by the side walls, the front wall, and a bridge just 




I beyond the first ring of the boiler-shell. The grates rest on 
I the front wall and the bridge, as shown in vertical section by 
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Fig. 37 and indicated in black on Fig. 36. There is a clear 
space of 24 inches between the grate and the boiler, and a 
clear space of 8 inches over the bridge. The top of the 
bridge is made of fire-brick, and all the walls of the furnaces 
and other spaces that are exposed to the fire are lined with 
fire-brick. All the remainder of the brickwork is of hard, 
well-burned brick. The ash-pit under the grate is paved with 
brick. The floor behind the bridge is covered with a layer of 
sand and paved with brick. 

The side walls are braced by three pairs of buck-staves^ 
with through-rods under the paving and over the tops of the 
boilers. 

The boiler front is cast iron, with doors opening from the 
furnaces and from the ash-pits. There are also doors opening 
from the smoke-boxes to give access to the tubes. Doors 
through the rear wall give access to the space behind the 
bridge-wall. 

The setting for a two-flue boiler, or for a boiler with 
several large flues in place of the numerous fire-tubes of the 
tubular boiler, is substantially the same as those just de- 
scribed. 

Settings for Water-tube Boilers, as shown by Fig. 17, 
page 24, and Fig. 18, page 26, resemble the setting for the cylin- 
drical tubular boiler in external appearance. The furnace and 
bridge-wall are also similar to those for the cylindrical boiler. 
Special bridges, extending among and across the tubes, are 
required to give the proper circulation of the products of 
combustion. 

The Stirling boiler has a setting of special form, shown by 
Fig. 20, page 28, as required by the design of the boiler. 
The Cahall boiler has the furnace at one side of the boiler, 
which is set in a vertical brick casing or stack (Fig. 21, 
page 29). 

Water-tube boilers for marine work, like the Thomycroft 
boiler, shown by Fig. 23, page 32, and the Almy boiler. Fig, 
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■aG, page 36. are enclosed in a sheet-iron casing, lined with 
blocks of non-conducting material. Asbestos, or a compound 
of which magnesia is a principal ingredient, is commonly- 
used. Fire-brick and pumice-stone are used with the 
Thomycroft boiler to intercept heat that would be radiated 
downward. The spaces in ships under boilers, being more or 
less inaccessible, and being subject to the influence of heat 
and moisture, arc liable to show excessive corrosion. 

Furnaces. — There are certain general conditions to which 
the construction of furnaces should conform if high efficiency 
is desired. Some of these depend on the requirements for 
good combustion, and some depend on the size, strength, and 
endurance of the human frame, since hand-firing is almost 
universal. Some of these conditions are violated in the 
design and arrangement of furnaces in certain types of boilers; 
deviation from them involves either a demand for greater 
strength and skill on the part of the fireman, or a loss of effi- 
cienc>'. or both. 

These conditions, with examples of good and bad practice, 
are as follows: 

There should be an abundant and uniform supply of air to 
|>ithc under surface of the grate. About the only cases where 
rthis condition is not easily fulfilled is in the design of furnace- 
flues of Lancashire boilers and Scotch marine boilers. 

A small supply of air is required over the grate for burn- 
ing smoky fuels like bituminous coal. This air is very com- 
monly supplied through a circular grid or damper in the fire- 
door. The fire-door is commonly protected from direct radi. 
ation by a perforated wrought-iron plate, which also serves 
to distribute the air coming through this grid. Since the 
air thus supplied is cold, it must be small in amount or 
it will chill the gases and check combustion instead of 
aiding it. 

Leakage of cold air into the furnace, or into the combus- 
n-diamber or flues beyond tne furnace, injures the draught 
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and reduces the temperature of the products of combustion, 
and IS a direct source of loss. All externally- fired boilers and 
watertube boilers are liable to suffer from leakage of air. 
Locomotive and Scotch marine boilers are usually free from 
thi^N defect. 

1 he incandescent fuel on the grate should not come in 
contact with a cold surface. Furnaces lined with fire-brick, 
such as are used for externally- fired boilers, conform to this 
reijuirement. Vertical boilers, marine boilers, locomotive- 
Ixnlers* and all other boilers having the furnaces in fire-boxes 
v^r tlues. violate this condition, as the plates in contact with the 
tire aa^ kept nearly at the temperature of the water in contact 
with the other side, and are therefore much colder than the 

There slvould be an abundant opportunity for complete 
con\bustion of ^ases coming from the fuel with hot air drawn 
tiuvu^^h the fueU before the flame is chilled by contact with 
coKl surfaces. This condition is best fulfilled by having a 
clear space over the ^rate. Externally-fired boilers commonly 
have two feet or more between the grate and the boiler-shell 
immediately over it, and combustion may continue beyond 
the bridiTc. Locomotive- boilers have from four to six feet 
betweei\ the i^^rate and the fire-box crown-sheet, but the flame 
is nuiekly drawn into and extinguished by the tubes. To aid 
combustion and to protect the lower part of the tube-sheet a 
brick arch is frequently carried across the fire-box, over which 
tiie tlainc must pass on the way to the tubes. The lack of 
space over the grate of flue-furnaces, as in the Scotch marine 
boilers, is only partially compensated by the combustion- 
chamber beyond the furnaces. 

Loss from external radiation is almost entirely avoided in 
internally-fired boilers. Externally -fired boilers are subject 
to more or less loss from conduction and radiation. 

The fire-grate should not be longer nor wider than can be 
conveniently reached by the fireman in throwing on fuel and 
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I cleaning the grate. 
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A narrow grate should not be so long 
general, a hand-fired grate should not be 
more than six feet long, and if it is over four feet wide two 
fire-doors should be provided. These conditions are usually 
fulfilled by the design of extemally-fired boilers, locomotive- 
boilers, and water-tube boilers. Attention has been called 
already to the difficulty of getting proper space for the grates 
flue- furnaces. With the common diameters of the fumace- 
IjBues a length of five feet should not be exceeded. Flues in 
marine boilers have been made eight fi-et long; in such case 
the further end of the grate is sure to be inefficiently fired. 
To aid in firing, and to use the space below and above the 
grate to the best advantage for the supply of air and for 
combustion, the grate is commonly given an inclination down- 
wards of about 3/4 of an inch to the foot. 

As an extreme example of deviation from these propor- 
[ons we may cite the Wooten locomotive fire-box, designed 
to bum anthracite slack. The grate is made about eight feet 
wide and twelve feet long. 

For convenience in throwing on coal and in cleaning the 
grates, the floor on which the fireman stands should be about 
two feet below the grate. This can usually be arranged for 
stationary boilers. The grate of a locomotive is commonly 
below the floor of the cab; this facilitates throwing on the 
coal; some form of rocking grate is used to shake down the 
ashes. The side furnaces of Scotch marine boilers are com- 
iDonly too high for convenient firing, and the middle furnaces 
lay be too low for convenience in cleaning the grate. 

Excessive heat in the fire-room should be avoided as far as 
blc; the labor of feeding and cleaning a furnace for rapid 
bustion is always severe, and when combined with great 
beat it soon exhau.sts the fireman. If land boilers are 
properly clothed to avoid radiation, and if the fire-room is 
air^' and well ventilated, the heat will not be excessive. It is, 
however, very difficult to avoid excessive heat in the stoke- 
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hole of a steamship. Of course the radiation from the glow- 
ing fuel when the fire-doors are open cannot be avoided, but 
it ought to be possible to clothe the fronts of marine boilers 
more perfectly than is now the common practice. Moreover. 
the ventilation of the stoke-hoie is commonly defective; the 
air pours down through the ventilators and makes cold spots 
immediately beneath them, while other parts of the stoke- 
hole are hot. Forced draught with closed stoke hole usually 



gives good ventilation ; 
defective ventilation. 

Grate-bars are co 
cheaper and lasts as 
wrough-iron bars 



ifith closed ash-pit it is liable to give 



nmonly made of cast iron, as it is 
well as wrought iron. Sometimes 

ised on locomotives and elsewhere, if 
they are expected to withstand rough usage. 

Cast-iron fire-bars are generally 5/8 to one inch thick at the 
top, and 5/16 to s/8 of an inch thick at the bottom ; they are 
about two inches deep at the ends, and three to five inches 
deep at the middle. To provide for wasting of the upper 
surface, they are made full width for some distance doivn 
from the top, thus forming a sort of head; then they arc 
rapidly narrowed down to a web that is tapered gradually 
toward the bottom. The space between the bars depends on 
the draught and the nature of the fuel; with ordinary coal 
and natural draught 3/8 Lo 1/3 of an inch is allowed. Lugs or 
projections are cast at the ends and at the middle, so that the 
bars shall be properly spaced when laid side by side. With 
forced draught the bars may be 3/8 to 9/16 of an inch wide at 
the top, and the distance between the bars may be 1/16 to 1/4 
of an inch. A dead-plate two inches wide should be fitted 
to the furnace-tube of marine boilers to prevent admission of 
air at that place. 

The length of fire-bars should not exceed three feet; the 
length of a fire-grate may be made up of two or three short 
bars. Bars are commonly cast in pairs, or three or four may 
be cast together, to resist twisting and warping under heat. 
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The usual form of grate-bar, cast in pairs witli lugs at tlie 
side, is shown in Fig. 38. The herring-bone grate shown in 
the same figure is used for burning fine anthracite coal. The 
figure also shows a special form of grate-bar for burning saw- 



dust 




Wrought-iron fire-bars are formed with a head and web, 
but are of uniform depth, as they arc cut from a rolled bar; 
they are bolted together in sets of six. with waKhers lo give 
the proper spacing. For marine boilers they may be 5/16 of 
an inch thick at the top, with spaces 3/16 of an inch wide, or 
less. 

Rockins Grates. — The labor of breaking up the clinker 
which forms on grate-bars, when bituminous coal i* incd, ja 
very much reduced by employing some form of rocking grate. 
On locomotives, where the rate of combustion is high and 
where the fire should always be in good condition, vtmc form 
of rocking grate is considered essential, in American practice. 
In Fig. 3<> A and B reprewrnt alternate grate-bars which 
are supported at semicircular notches at the end*. CC ia a 
t-iron crank-shaft extending across ibc furnace at '^mic 
1 of the grate-bars. Shallow bar» like A rest on crank* 
: are above the line CC, and deep bar* like S rnt «A 
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cranks below that line, as shown at a, a', and a" , and at b 
and b'. The further ends of the grate-bars rest on another 
crank-shaft like CC. At the lower right-hand corner of the 
figure c" represents the end of the crank-shaft and d repre- 
sents an upper crank carrying a shallow bar like A. At ^ is 
a head to which a lever may be applied to rock the crank- 
shaft. When the crank-shaft is rocked the alternate bars are 
thrown back and forth, and grind up the clinker so that it 
falls through the grate into the ash-pit. 




Fic. 39. 

Firingf. — Care, skill, and intelligence are required to bui 
coal rapidly and economically. There is a marked difference 
in the ability of trained firemen to make steam with a given 
boiler, and probably there is nothing more wasteful and costly 
than a poor or careless fireman. 

The method to be adopted in firing depends on the type 
of boiler, the kind of coai, and the rate of combustion. Three 
methods of firing may be distinguished: 

Spreading, which consists in distributing small charges of 
coal evenly over the surface of the fire at short intervals. In 
this method the object is to deliver the coal just where it is 
wanted, and then not disturb it. The fire can then be kept 
in just the right condition at all times, and probably the best 
results can be thus obtained, both in absolute quantity o£ 
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Iteam and in economy, provided the coal used is well adapted 
! method. Care must be taken to have the door open 
as little as possible, or an undue amount of cold air will be 
ad.Tiitlcd through the fire-door. 

Anthracite coai should always be fired by spreading, and 
should be disturbed as little as possible after it is thrown in 
place. Unless the fire is urged, very little clinker will be 
formed, and the ashes are readily shaken out by a pick or 
hook run up between the fire-bars. The thickness of the fire 
may vary from four to twelve inches, depending on the size of 
L the coal and the strength of the fire. 

■ Dry bituminous coal, and other bituminous coals, if not 

" very smoky and i( in small pieces, can be advantageously fired 

in this way. Each shovelful- thrown on will give off volatile 

matter, which will burn with the excess of air coming through 

rthe fuel, and very little smoke will result. 
[ Side firing consists in covering all of one side of the fire 
Wth fresh fuel, leaving the other bright. The smoke given 
off from the fresh fuel can then be burned with the hot air 
coming through the bright fire. This method of firing is best 
carried on with two furnaces leading to a common combus- 
tion-chamber; the furnaces are fired alternately, at regular 
intervals, with moderate charges of coal. It is customary to 
^^mit air through the grid in the fire-door when the fuel is 
^Hving off gas. 

^^p Coking the coal on a dead-plate, or on the grate just inside 
^^Ic fire-door, is perhaps the best way of burning a. smoky 
coal. The volatile products driven olT from the heap of coal 
near the furnace-door bum with the hot air, coming through 
the clear fire at the rear. As soon as the charge is coked it 
is pushed back and spread over the grate, and a new charge 
is thrown on. 

With bituminous coal the fire should be thicker than with 
anthracite coal : from 6 to i6 inches gives good results. 

Tbc method too often followed by ignorant and indolent 
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firemen, of throwing on as much coal as the furnace will hold 
and then sitting down to wait till the steam-pressure (alls, 
needs to be mentioned only to condemn it. 

Mechanical Stokers, feeding coal regularly from r. 
hopper, have been invented in a variety of forms from time 
CO time. Since the hopper may be made of considerable 
size, manual handling of the coal may be entirely avoided. 
and one man can easily attend to a number of furnaces with 
little labor and exposure to heat. It would appear also that 
a more even and better-regulated combustion may be had 
than with hand-firing. All such devices, which have moving 
parts inside a confined furnace, quickly get out of order 
through the combined action of heat and dust. 

The Roncy stoker, shown by Fig. 40 as applied to a 
cylindrical tubular boiler, may be taken as an illustration of 
a mechanical stoker. The grate-bars extend across the fur- 
nace and form a series of steps down which the fuel slides, 
burning on the way down. Each grate-bar is hung on pivots 
at the ends, near the top, and has a rounded lug at the bottom 
that rests in a groove in a rocker-bar, as shown by Fig, 41. 

The rocker-bar has a slow and regular reciprocation de- 
rived from a small steam-engine, which tips the grate-bars so 
that the upper surfaces are inclined downward to make the 
fuel slide, and then rights them to check the motion of the 
fuel. The coal from the hopper falls onto a horizontal plate, 
from which it is pushed forward by a " pusher " that is driven 
by the steam-engine which drives the rocker-bar. The rate 
of feeding the fuel can be controlled by changing the stroke 
of the pusher, and by regulating the number of strokes of the 
pusher and of the rocker-bar per minute. The ashes, clinker, 
and other unburned refuse collect on a dumping-grate at the 
foot of the grate-bars. This grate is shown in normal position 
by heavy lines in Fig, 41, and in the dumping position by 
light lines. 

This grate appears to be well adapted to burn smoky fuel. 
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as such fuel is well coked at the top of the grate, and the 
volatile parts driven off by coking can burn with the excess 
of air coming through tlie grate at the bottom. 




If the rate of feed ia too fast, it is evident that unburned 
coal will work down onto the duinping-gralc, and will appear 
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in the ashes. If the rate of fuel is regulated so thai no coal 
appears in the ashes, the fire becomes thin at the bottom, and 
an excess of air is liable to enter there; certain tests on this 
grate have indicated such an excess of air, which is the side 
on which the fireman is liable to err, as he may not know 
how much waste he thus occasions, while he can see the coal 
in the ashes. 
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Special Furnaces are required for burning various refuse 1 

material, such as sawdust, tan-bark, straw, and bagasse; no 
attempt will be made to describe them here. 

When wood is burned on a grate it may be sawn into 
pieces two feet long, and the grate may have the bars spaced 
wider than for coal. Cord-wood can be burned on a brick 
hearth a little longer than the sticks of wood ; the wood ashes 
are small in amount, and are light, so that the draught will 
sweep a large portion of them into a pit beyond the hearth. 
Wood is not now burned for making steam except in remoto; 
places, unless it be at sawmills and wood-working factories^ 
where a large amount of refuse wood is produced in the form 
of slabs, sawdust, shavings, etc. 

Smoke Prevention has become a matter of great social 
importance in cities where much smoky coal is used. Thougi| 
the loss through imperfect combustion of carbon to the foni 
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of carbon monoxide may be great, and though there may be 
an appreciable loss if the volatile parts of coal are driven off 
unconsumed, it is a fact that the loss in smoke, even when it 
is dense and black, is not enough to induce coal users to take 
the trouble to prevent the formation of smoke. Not infre- 
quently it has been found that the nictJiods used to prevent 
smoke are accompanied by a loss instead of a gain. For ex- 
ample, smoke burning by the alternate firing of two furnaces, 
leading to a common combustion-chamber, may give a slightly 
greater efficiency if just enough hot air in excess is admitted 
through the clear fire, to burn the gases distilled from the fresh 
charge. If the clear fire must be kept too thin, and thus 
admit a large amount of air, in order that the smoke may be 
burned, there will be a loss of efficiency. Though it is not 
well proved, it is asserted that the mixture of finely divided 
carbon, in the form of smoke, with carbon dioxide may give a 
clear gas with the formation of carbon monoxide, and thus with 
a notable loss. The same difficulties arise when side firing 
and coking are resorted to with smoky fuels. 

One of the most perfect arrangements for smoke prevention 
which has yet been tried, consisted of a detached furnace with 
small grate-area and a deficient air-supply, so that the coal was 
distilled and burned to carbon monoxide; the resulting hot 
gases were then burned under a steam-boiler. The method 
was suggested by the producer-furnaces used for making gas for 
the open-hearth process of steel-making. The objections arc 
the loss of heat by radiation from the detached furnace and the 
space occupied by that furnace. Though reported to be a 
success so far as the prevention of smoke was concerned, it 
docs not meet with approval. 

It is a common experience, that when laws against making 
smoke are enforced, users of fuel have chosen to buy anthra- 
cite coal or coke, or in sonic cases have used crude petroleum 
oil. 

Dowa-draugbt Furnaces. — In connection with the sub- 
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ject of smoke prevention, attention should be called to dow 
draught furnaces, which have the connection with the chimnej 
below the grate. The supply of air is through the fire-door 
to the top of the fire, which has a very attractive appearance, 
as it burns brightly at the upper surface unless obscured by 
fresh fuel. A natural inference is, that the combustion is per- 
fect in a down-draught furnace, and that it should give a not- 
able gain in economy of fuel, but a little consideration show^ 
that such a furnace is subject to the same conditions as a 




ordinary furnace. If there is either an excess or a deficietH 
of air, the combustion will be imperfect; in the latter case, as 
with an ordinary furnace, smoke may appear at the lop of the 
chimney. Tests made on a boiler using first an ordinary and 
then a down-draught grate have commonly shown little if any 
advantage in favor of the latter. 

Down-draught furnaces, if properly arranged and fired, can 
be made to burn inferior fuels which have a large amount of 
volatile matter without making much smoke; this may be a 
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latter of great importance in cities where laws against smoke 
E enforced. 

Fig. 42 shows a Hawley down-draught furnace applied to a 
Heine boiler. 

The grate which is shown by Fig, 43 consists of two 
transverse wrought-iron headers at the front and back of the 
furnace, between which are two rows of two-inch tubes, acting 
as grate-bars. The tubes in the lower row arc placed under the 
spaces between the upper rows of tubes. Water is supplied 
to the front header by a pipe from the back end of the boiler. 
Band steam formed in the tubes and headers is discharged 

through .1 pipe which enters the drum of the boiler near the 
water-line. The headers are flattened to receive the double 
row of tubes, and arc provided with hand-holes for cleaning. 
Opposite each tube of the grate there is a plug in the front 
header which can be taken out when the tube needs cleaning. 
A second grate, with solid bars, is placed beneath the water- 
tube grate, to catch unburned fuel that falls through. 

If a boiler has deficient heating-surface or poor circula- 
tion there may be a direct gain from the use of a water-tube 
grate, as in the down draught furnace. Such a grate is more 
expensive to install and to repair than the ordinary solid-lxu' 




Fig. 43. 
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grate. Rocking grates or automatic stoking are of course 
precluded. 

Oil-burning Furnaces have the oil thrown in by sprayers 
or atomizers, and the oil burns in a flame that Is about four 
inches in diameter and two to four feet long. The sprayer 
has two conical converging tubes, one inside the other, some- 
thing like the steam and water nozzles of a steam-injector. 
Compressed air or superheated steam is supplied to the inner 
tube, and the oil is drawn through the outer tube and throwiti 
into fine spray mingled with air. Compressed air is the 
better, considering proper combustion only, but the great 
convenience of using steam near a steam-boiler lias led to its 
common use. The proportions of air and oil may be nicely 
regulated, so that perfect combustion may be secured whhoi 
smoke. 

Thus far oil has been used for fuel mainly at the Caspi: 
oil-fields, or on steamers coming from that region. The' 
petroleum obtained there gives a large amount of refuse that^ 
cannot be used for other purposes, and coal, which must be 
brought from a distance, is expensive. In the United States' 
oil has been used for fuel at or near oil-liclds, or in citieS' 
where laws against smoke arc enforced, 

The use of oil for fuel on war-ships has received favoral 
consideration from some authorities, the evident advantages 
being the great calorific power of oil and the ease with which 
the fires may be maintained and regulated. The fact that oil 
in tanks may be set on fire by explosive shells has prevented 
any extensive adoption of oil for fuel on war-ships. 

Oil for fuel should be stored in tanks outside the fire-room, ' 

Land if possible the tanks should be lower than the burni 
The oil is pumped from the tank to the burners as required. 
This is to avoid accidental flooding of the furnace and the firC' 
room with oil. and the attendant danger of conflagratioDv 
Crude oil is more dangerous than refuse oil, sinre the fori 
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contains all the volatile components that vaporize at ordinary- 
temperatures and form explosive mixtures with air. 

Forced Draught. — When a higher rate of combustion is 
required than can be had with natural draught, resort is had to 
forced draught, by aid of which 150 pounds of coal can be 
burned per square foot of grate-surface per hour. 

Three systems of forced draught are in common use, 
namely, with a closed stoke-hole, with closed ash-pits, and tn- 
duced draught. 

Induced draught has long been used on locomotives, by 
the action of the exhaust-steam thrown through the smoke- 
stack. The same method is used to some e^tent on tug- 
boats. This method is simple ajid cfTcclive, but can be used 
only with non-condensing engines. Induced draught may be 
obtained by a centrifugal, or other form of blower, in the 
chimney. It is essential that an economizer should be used 
to cool the gases before they come to the blower. 

On steamships forced draught has been obtained by the 
aid of centrifugal fan-blowers. The method with closed ash- 
pit has been used with success on merchant steamers and 
some war-ships. With this method air drawn from the fire- 
room passes through a blower and is delivered to the ash- 
pit, which has an air-tight door. If the pressure in the ash- 
pit exceeds the resistance to the passage of air through the 
fuel, flame comes out around the fire-door unless it is also 
made air-tight. When the fire-door is opened to throw on coal 
the blast must be shut off from that furnace and all others 
having a common combustion-chamber, or flame will shoot 
out into the fire-rooni in a dangerous manner. One reason 
why it has not been used on war-ships is the difficulty of 
properly ventilating the many small fire-rooms in which boil- 
ers are placed. 

The closed stoke-hole has been the customary way of get- 
ting a forced draught on torpedo-boats and on other naval 
vessels. The stoke-hole is closed air-tight, admission and 
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egress being through air-locks, and air from without is forced 
in through a centrifugal blower till the pressure exceeds that 
of the atmosphere. When a fire-door is opened to attend to 
the fire, there is a strong inrush of air that is liable to make 
the tube-plates leak. So great difficulty has been experienced 
from this cause, when forced draught has been used with the 
Scotch boiler, that many naval officers doubt its advisability 
for large ships. The success of forced draught on the loco- 
motive and on torpedo-boats wfth modified locomotive-boilers 
may be attributed partly to the type of the boiler and partly 
to the fact that there is only one boiler and one furnace. 
When two boilers are used on a torpedo-boat, each has its 
own chimney. 

On locomotives the induced draught is frequently equiva- 
lent to a column of water five or seven inches high. Forced 
draught on torpedo-boats has approached those figures, but is 
usually less. Large ships usually have the forced draught re- 
stricted to two inches of water. On account of the resistance 
to the entrance of air to the fire-rooms of war-ships, through 
ventilating shafts, gratings, etc., it has been common to assist 
the draught by running the blowers without closing the air- 
locks. 

Howden's System. — The temperature of gases in the up- 
takes of marine boilers is frequently high, especially when 
forced draught is used. In Howden's system the products of 
combustion pass among horizontal tranverse tubes placed in 
an enlargement of the uptake. Air to supply the fire is 
drawn through these tubes by a fan-blower and is thereby 
warmed, thus saving heat and giving quicker combustion. 
Care must be taken in using this system not to go too far, or 
the fire may become too hot and rapidly burn out the fire- 
grates and do other injuiy. 

Cleaning Fires. — Three tools are used in clearing the 
grate: they are a long straight bar known as the slice-bar, a 
similar bar with the point bent at right angles to make a 
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llook, and a long-handled rake with three or four prongs. 

I The hook may be run along between the grate-bars from 
fcelow, to clear the spaces from ashes and clinker. The slice- 
fcar is thrust under the fire on top of the grate to break up the 
crrnder; it is used also to stir and break up caking coals. The 
»ake is used to haul the fire forward or to draw out cinder. 
To clean a fire the fireman breaks up the cinder with thi; 
slice-bar and rattles down the ashes; if necessary, he works 
Ihe fire back toward the bridge and exposes the grate in front, 

-which may then be thoroughly cleaned. Then he hauls the 

^^Liirc forward and cleans the back end of the furnace. Cinder 

^^p-which will not break up and pass through the grate is pulled 

^™ xmt through the fire-door. Some firemen prefer to clean 

the grate one side at a time. After the grate is cleaned the 

fuel left is spread evenly over the grate and fresh fuel is 

h thrown on. The fire should be allowed to burn down before 

feclcaning, but a fair amount of glowing coal should be left to 

■ start a new fire briskly. Before beginning to clean the fire 

■ the draught should be checked by closing dampers or other- 
1 wise. 

Green's Economizer. — From time to time attempts have 
Lbeen made to get heat from the products of combustion by 
Kpa.<>sing them through a feed-water heater, after they leave 
[Jhe boiler and before they enter the chimney. The earlier 
nempts to use such feed-water heaters were unsatisfactory, 
:ausc the pipes forming the feed-water heater were soon 
iovered with soot, and then became inoperative. Green's 
Pjfecd-water heater, or economizer, is made of several sets of 
^vertical cast-iron tubes four inches in diameter, placed in a 
chamber between the boiler and the chimney. The feed- 
water is pumped in succession through the several sets of 
tubes, beginning at the more remote, and, finally, it passes 
from the nearer tubes to the boiler. This arrangement brings 
; the hottest water in contact with the hottest gases. 

The feature which makes the Green economizer successful 
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is the scrapers, which are arranged in sets, one on each tube. 
By power, from a small steam-engine or elsewhere, the 
scrapers are continually moved up and down on the pipes, and 
so tlio pipes are kept free from soot and in good condition to 
take up heat. 

As might be expected, this economizer has been found 
to be most successful with boilers that have deficient heating- 
surface. 

Chimneys. — The present state of our knowledge of chim- 
neys and chimney draught is very unsatisfactory. The theo- 
ries given in text-books and elsewhere are not strictly logical 
and are based on insufficient data: they are of little use in 
proportioning chimneys. On the other hand, there is no sys- 
tematic statement of ordinary practice that can be used in 
designing chimneys. 

A statement will be given, first of the ordinary' theories and 
their dt-'fccts, and second of the information at hand. 

Chimney Draught.— The draught produced byachimney 
is due to the fact that the gases inside the chimney are hotter 
and consequently lighter than the outside air. Though these 
gases at a given temperature and pressure have a little greater 
specific gravity than air at the same temperature and pressure, 
the dilTercnce is not much, and may be neglected in the dti- 
cussion of chimney draught. 

To get an idea of the production of draught by a chimney, 
we may consider the conditions that would exist if a chimney 
were filled with hot air and closed at the bottom by a horizon- 
tal partition or diaphragm. The pressure of the air at the Co] 
of the chimney, due to the atmosphere above that level, is thi 
same on the gases inside the chimney and the air outside. TI 
pressure on the diapliragm at the bottom is the sum of tl 
pressure at the top of the chimney and of the pressure due t( 
the cohmin of hot air in the chimney. At the under side ol 
the diaphragm the pressure will be that at the top of tl 
chimney plus the pressure due to a column of cold air as higl 
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as the chimney. This difference of pressure is considered to 
be the draught, in all theories of the chimney. It may be 
readily calculated for an assumed set of conditions. Fo: 
actual chimney the draught or difference of pressure inside 
and outside the chimney may be shown by a U tube partially 
filled with water, and having one end connected to the i 
of the chimney and the other open to the air. The water 
rises in the leg connected with the inside of the chimney; the 
difference of level measures the draught. 

Suppose now that a small hole is opened in the dia- 
phragm at the bottom of the chimney : cold air from without, 
under the greater pressure existing there, will enter and will 
force some of the hot air out at the top of the chimney. If the 
air is heated as it enters, to the temperature in the chimney, 
we shall have a continuous flow of cold air into and of hot air 
out of the chimney. Replacing the diaphragm by a grate 
charged with burning fuel, through which cold air enters and 
burns with the fuel, we have the actual conditions of chimney 
draught. 

For an example, we will calculate the difference of pres- 
sures, or draught, if a chimney 100 feet high is filled with air 
(or gas) at 600° F. , while the temperature outside is 60° F. 

The weight of a cubic foot of air at 33° F. and at the 
average pressure of the atmosphere {14.7 pounds) is about 
0.0807 of ^ pound. Now the weight of air at a given pressure 
is inversely proportional to the absolute temperature, that is, 
to a temperature obtained by adding 460°.? to the temperature 
given by a Fahrenheit thermometer. Consefjuently we ha\ 
for the weights of a cubic foot of hot gas and of a cubic foot 
, of cold air: 



Hot gas. 0.0807 X 



Cold air, o.oSO,' X 




460.7- }- 32 
460 7 + 600 



460,7 -j- 60 



= 0.0375; 



= 0.0754. 
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A column of hot gas icx> feet high and I foot square will 
weigh 3.7s pounds, and would give that pressure in pounds 
per square foot on a diaphragm at the bottom of the chimney. 
The cold air outside will give a pressure of 7.64 pounds per 
square foot. The difference of pressure or draught will be 

7.64- 3-75= 3.89 

pounds per square foot, 

or 3.89 -^ 144 = 0.027 

of a pound per square inch. In this calculation the variation 
of the pressure of the atmosphere from 14.7 pounds per squaie 
inch, and the effect of the reduction of pressure in the chim- 
ney, have been neglected, as they are insignificant. 

To find the draught in inches of water we may consider 
that one cubic foot of water weighs 62.4 pounds. Conse- 
quently a column of water a foot square and which produces 
a pressure of 3.89 pounds per square foot will be 

3.89 -T- 62.4 =: 0.0623 
of a foot high, or 

0.0623 X 12 = 0.75 

of an inch high. This is the draught that would be shown by 
a U tube if the chimney were closed at the bottom. 

It is convenient to express the difference of pressure or 
draught due to the difference of temperatures inside and out- 
side the chimney in algebraic form as follows: Let T^ be the 
absolute temperature of the freezing-point. Let 7). be the 
temperature in the chimney and T^ the temperature of the 
air. Let zu be the weight of a cubic foot of air at freezmg- 
point. Then the weight of a cubic foot of hot air in the 
chimney will be 

To 

t: 



'^-4, 
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and the weight of a cubic foot of cold air outside will be 

T 

Ta 

The weight of a column of hot air H feet high and one foot 
square will be 

To 

and that expression will represent the pressure due to such a 
column of air. The weight of a column of cold air and the 
pressure due to it will be 

T 

la 

The draught due to a chimney // feet high with the absolute 
temperatures inside and outside T, and Ta is then 

\i\ rj 

This expression gives the draught in terms of pounds per 
scjuare foot. 

All theories of chimney draught that have been proposed 
treat the difference of pressures, inside and outside the 
chimney, as though it were a head producing a flow of a fluid, 
as a head of water produces a flow of that liquid. 

Flow of a Liquid. — In liydrauhcs, it is shown that we 
may express the relation between the velocity of flow of a 
hquid in a pipe and the head producing the flow, by the fol- 
lowing equation : 

f ' '' . • . f I y* ■ 

// = . I + Xf -H /', -^ I' 

2g ■ 'ml 

in which // is the head, in feet, of the li^jui'I producing the 
flow ; V is the velocity in feet per second , // is the accel^rration 
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due to gravity; k and k, are coefficients used to express 
the resistance of obstructions like valves, bends, etc.; /is the 
length of the pipe; m is the ratio of the area to the peritneteC' 
of the pipe; and / is the coefficient of friction of the fluif 
against the sides of the pipe. The several coefficients vary 
with the velocity of flow, the size of the pipe, and the nature 
of the resistance. Experiments in hydraulics have been made, 
and tables prepared, so that the proper coefficients may be 
selected for use with the equation, under any given conditions. 

It is assumed in theories of chimney draught that an equation 
of the same form may be used to express the relation between 
the head, or difference of pressure inside and outside the 
chimney, and the flow of gases through the furnace, flues, and 
chimney. The resistances to the passage of gases through the 
grate and the fuel on it, and through the flues and tubes, 
may be expressed by aid of coefficients G and C, which are 
like it and l',\ the resistance of friction of the gases against 
the side of the chimney may be assimilated to the last term in 
the parenthesis, replacing / by H. 

The thermodynamic theory of the flow of gases leads to 
equations which differ fundamentally from the equation for the 
flow of liquids. Only when the changes of temperature and 
pressure are small, can the hydraulic equation be used at all, 
and then the approximation is not good Neverilieless it may 
be possible to base a working theory of chimneys on the hy- 
draulic equation, provided that the proper constants can be 
derived from experiments, and provided that the application 
of the theory be restricted within limits that are determined 
by proper investigation. 

Peclet's Theory of Chimney-draught.— The theory of 
chimney-draught which is commonly given in text-books was 
proposed by Peclet many years ago. This theory assumes, first, 
that the flow of gases through the furnace-flues and chimney, 
may be represented by an equation like the hydraulic equation 
just quoted: and second, that the head /; in that equation 
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>«[■■ 



%■ 



SO that Peclet's a 



Tiption gives 



may be calculated by dividing the draught, expressed in 

pounds per square foot, by the weight of a cubic foot of hot 

gas. The weight of a cubic foot of hot gas is given by the 

T 
expression ic-~, and the draught is given by the expression 

^Btcplacing the coefficients k and k^ in the hydraulic equation 
by ^and G, which represent the resistance to the flow of gas 
through the tubes and flues, and the resistance to the flow 
through the grate, we have 



.-.A 



4^0- ■ ■ ■ 



(I) 



-C+C+ 



f-^V 



hV. 



(2) 



or, solving for V the velocity of the hot gas through the 
chimney, 



(3) 



v=s/2sd^-if 



If the area of cross-section of the chimney is A square 
, the volume of hot gas discharged per second is 

VA. 
1 the weight discharged per second is 
T, 




1+C+C+ 



mi 



VA . v,~ 

TJT,- TM 
T. I 1 



+ C+ C+ 



/f\i 



f4) 



A 



I 
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From some experiments on chimneys and boilers Peclet 
gives, in connection with this theory, the following values for 
the coefficients, 

G^ 12, /=O.OI2, 

under the assumption that from 20 to 24 pounds of coal are 
burned per square foot of grate per hour; the coefficient C 
does not appear in his equation. 

Equation {4) is in the proper form for calculating the 
weight of gas discharged by a given chimney, for which the 
height, area, and perimeter of cross-section are known. If the 
weight of gas to be dischai^ed and the area and perimeter 
are known, the equation for a given case leads to a quad- 
ratic equation for finding the height H, which can readily be 
solved numerically. If the weight of gases is known, and the 
height of the chimney is assumed, then the insertion of linear, 
dimensions in place of A and m leads to an equation of thi 

fourth degree; but as — is small compared with i -j- G, 

solution by approximations can be readily made. 

It is probable that the equation {4) with the given valui 
for G and /"represented satisfactorily the performance of the 
chimneys which were investigated by Peclet. These chimneys 
provided draught for boilers then in common use in France, 
M'hich boilers were probably either plain cylindrical boilers or 
" double-elephant " boilers. For such boilers the resistance 
is mainly at the grate. On the other hand, the resistance ta 
the passage of gases through the tubes of cylindrical tubular 
boilers, locomotive-boilers, and marine boilers is about equal 
to the resistance to the passage of air through the fuel on the 
grate. 

Under the conditions of modern practice in America, the 
equation deduced by Peclet, using his values for/" and G, gives 
results that do not accord with observations or with common 
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practice. The theory consequently is not valuable (or pro- 
portioning chimneys. 

If the weight of gas discharged by a chimney of given 
height and cross-section be calculated successively for differ- 
ent values of 7",. the temperature in the chimney, the weight 
will be found to iacrease with the temperature, until the tem- 
perature becomes about 1000° absolute or about 600° F. ; be- 
yond this temperature the weight decreases. 

The temperature for maximum discharge, as calculated by 
the equation, may be readily found by aid of the differential 
calculus. The factor which increases with the temperature is 



Differentiating with regard to 7", and equating the first 
differential coefficient to zero gives 

7; i(7; - T.)-i - {T, ~ r.)* = 0. 

Consequently the maximum discharge of gas will occur ' 
when the absolute temperature in the chimney is twice the 
absolute temperature of the air. If the temperature of theair 
is 70" F., or 

70 + 460.7=530.7 

dcgrecs absolute, then the temperature to produce the maxi- 
mum discharge of gas will be. by I'eclct's theory, 

2 X SSo"./ = io6i°.4 absolute, 
or lo6l'*.4— 46o'.7 =; 6oo'4- F. 

This is about the temperature of melting lead, and 
books on chimneys frequently say that the temperature in a 
chimney should not exceed that of melting lead. A tem- 
perature Dear this is commonly found in chimneys that arc 
doing good work, a fact that Kcms to give M>me support to 
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the theory. But the support is entirely fictitious, for the oc- 
currence of a maximum depends on the assumption that the 
head h in the hydraulic equation may be replaced by 

//'(—*— ij , an assumption that can be justified only by ob- 

servation or experiment. Such observations or experiments 
are lacking. All we know is that calculations by the equation 
do not accord with common practice. It is true that 600® F. 
should be a sufficiently high temperature in the chimney to 
give all the draught required. It will be still better if a 
lower temperature will suffice. 

Peclet's Second Theory. — It appears that Peclet was not 
satisfied with his theory as first propounded, for he after- 
wards advanced another theory, in which the head is calcu- 
lated by dividing the draught, expressed in pounds per 
square foot, by the weight of a cubic foot of cold air. It is 
noteworthy that this later theory does not show a maximum 
discharge at 600® F. 

Neither the first nor the second theory is strictly logical ; 
the value of either as a working theory must consequently de- 
pend on its adaptability for designing chimneys under condi- 
tions of ordinary practice. Both theories lack connection, 
through experiment or observation, with practice, and can- 
not now be used to advantage. 

Tests and Observations. — The data from the tests made 
by Peclet to determine the values of constants in his equation 
are not now accessible. He gives only the results, namely, 
G :=. \2 and/ = 0.012. 

Prof. Gale* reports the following results of tests made on 
a chimney and boiler of ordinary construction: 

Area of grate 22.5 sq. ft. 

Area through tubes 2.74 " 

Coal per square foot of grate per hour 13.5 pounds. 

Air per pound of fuel 21 " 

* Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs., vol. xi. p. 451. 
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Temperatare boiler-room to* F 

Temperature external air ^Q^* F. 

Height of chimney above grate 72 feet. 

Area of chimney (round iron stack) 4 sq. ft 

Length of horizontal iron flue 24 feet. 

PRESSURES IN POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT. 

Required to produce entrance velocity 0.013 

Required to overcome resistance of grate 0.91 

Required to overcome resistance of combustion-chamber and boiler-tubes 1.23 

Required to overcome resistance of horizontal flue 0.06 

Required to produce velocity of discharge 0.085 

Total effective draught 2. 298 

Required to overcome resistance of friction. o. 19 

Total draught 2.488 

On these results Prof. Gale based a set of constants, to 
be used in an equation like that given in Peclet's first theory. 
It does not appear to us that observations on one chimney are 
sufficient for this purpose. We will note only that his value 
for the coefficient of friction is /= 0.012 for an unlined iron 
stack. For a brick chimney he gives /= 0.016. 

The following table gives the results of a test made at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on an unlined steel 
chimney 3 feet in diameter and 100 feet high above the grate. 



Over the grate 

Ai the bridge-wall 

Half-way between bridge and back end of 

boiler 

At back end of boiler 

In uptake near boiler 

In stack 34 feet above grate 

In stack 5 1 feet above grate 

In stack 68 feet above grate 

In Slack 85 feet above grate 



Draui^ht. 
Inches 01 Water. 



Max. 



0.240 
0.382 

0.410 

0.354 
0.572 
0.440 

0.334 
0.216 

0.122 



Min. 



0.218 
0.372 

0.374 

0.334 

0.543 
0.414 

0.312 

0.168 

0.086 



Temperature. 
Centigrade. 



Max. 



206 
202 

193 

188 

174 



Mm. 



198 
190 

187 

179 
157 
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This chimney now serves two boilers similar to that shown on 
Plate I, each of which is rated at 80 horse-power. It is in- 
tended to be sufficient for four such boilers. The heating- 
surface of each boiler is 11 13, and each has 25.9 square feet 
of grate area. At the time of the test one boiler had the fire 
banked, and the combustion at the grate of the working boiler 
was at the rate of 19.8 pounds per square foot of grate-surface 
per hour. 

Kent's Table. — Mr. Wm. Kent* has calculated a table of 
sizes of chimneys on the following assumptions: 

1. The draught-power varies as the square root of the 
height. 

2. Allowance for friction against the sides of the chimney 
may be made by subtracting from the actual area of the sec- 
tion of the chimney, a strip two inches wide and as long as 
the perimeter of the section. 

3. The power of the chimney is directly proportional to 
the area remaining after the strip is deducted from the actual 
area. 

The first assumption is equivalent to using the hydraulic 
equation on page 1 1 5 in the simplified form 



/^=— or F=i/2^//, 

in which H is the height of the chimney in feet and f^is the 
velocity of discharge. 

The second assumption is purely arbitrary, and can be used 
only with.n limits, or it may lead to absurd results. Thus a 
flue 4 inches in diameter would give no draught at all by this 
assumption. 

The third assumption follows naturally from the second. 

If the side of a square chimney be represented by Z?, then 

the area is 

A =D\ 



* Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engs., vol. xi. p. 81. 
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and the strip to be subtracted is (nearly) 

If the effective area allowing for the strip is E, then for square 
chimneys 

E=A-o.(i ^X 
The same equation may be used for round chimneys with 
but little error. 

Combining the first and third assumptions, Mr. Kent writes 
the equation 

H.P. = C£V77, 

which he uses for calculating the commercial horse-power of 
the chimney, or more properly of the boilers to be connected 
with the chimney. 

To obtain a value for the arbitrary constant C he chooses 
a typical chimney, 80 feet high and 42 inches in diameter, 
for which the effective area calculated by his method is 9.62 
square feet. He says that such a chimney should be capable 
of carrying a combustion of 120 pounds of coal per hour for 
each square foot of effective area. If the area of the chimney 
is one eighth of the area of the grates connected with it, then 
this is equivalent to a combustion of 120 -^ 8 = 15 pounds of 
coal per square fool per hour — a ver>' common performance. 

This typical chimney should then burn 
y.62 X 120 = It54.4. 

pounds of coal per hour. If it be assumed that nve pounas 
of coal will be burned per horse-power per hour, tne chimney 
may be considered to correspond to 

II54-4-J-S =231 H.P. 
I Substituting in the formula for horse-power 
231 = C X 9.62 ^80. 
•■• C=3.33 
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.\nd rhehorse-oower equation, substituting^ for E its value, 
aiay be •vntten 

Tje roiiowin^ raxiie has been calculated by the equation 
^ust '.vntten : 
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The number oi pounce ot cotil per hour that can be burned 
with a given chimney can be found by multiplying the horse- 
p)ower given in the table by nve. 

Only that part oi the table is filled in which corresponds 
to ordinary- proportions, depending on the judgment of the 
author of the rrethod. In general it will be better to select 
proportions from the table for a chimney to be used with a 
^iven commercial boiler horse-power, rather than to calculate 
by the formula, as extraordinary- proportions will then be 
avoided. 

This table ha^ been used to a considerable extent, and 
apparently with satisfactory results. 

Areas of Chimneys and Flues. — In common practice it 
i.s found that satisfactory results arc obtained if the area of the 
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section of a chimney is made one eighth of the area of all the 
grates connected to the chimney. The ratio is sometimes as 
lai^e as 1/7 and sometimes as small as 1/9, or for tall chim- 
neys i/io. 

Height of Chimney. — Professor Trowbridge* gives the 
following tabic of heights of chimney required to give certain 
rates of combustion, obtained by collecting reliable data and 
drawing a curve to represent mean results: 

HEIGHT OF CHIMNEY- 
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The table was made several years ago, but it seems to be 
conservative and to represent good average practice. By its 
aid the height of a chimney to give a desired rate of combus- 
tion can be determined. This height is then to be used with 
the ordinary ratio of chimney-area to grate-area as just given. 

Forms of Chimneys. — Chimneys are made of brick or 
of steel plates. Steel chimneys are always round ; large brick 
chimneys are usually round ; small ones may be round or square. 
A round chimney gives a larger draught-area for the same 
weight of material, and It presents less resistance to the wind. 

Plate V gives the general arrangement and some detail of 
two chimneys: one of brick, 175 feet high, and the other of 
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a pressure of 80 to loo pounds to the square foot; but su(9 
results are discredited, both because it is known that smair 
gauges give too large results, and because buildings were not 
destroyed as they would have been if exposed to such wind- 
pressures. 

To determine whether a chimney is stable, treat it as a 
cantilever uniformly loaded with 55 pounds to the square 
foot and find the bending-moments and resultant stresses 
The stress will be a tension at the windward side and a coi 
pression at the leeward side. Calculate the direct stress di 
to the weight of the chimney, which will be a compression 
either side of the chimney. For a brick chimney, subti 
the tension due to wind-pressure at the windward side froi 
the compression due to weight : it there is a positive remainder 
showing a resultant compression the chimney will be stable 
otherwise not, because masonry cannot withstand t 
Again, add the compression due to wind-pressure to the coi 
pression due to weight, to find the total compression at tl 
leeward side: if the result is not greater than the safe load on 
masonry, the chimney is strong enough. The safe load may 
be taken at 8 tons per square foot. A steel chimney may be 
calculated for compression only, since steel is at least as strong 
in tension as in compression. The compression should be 
limited to 10,000 or 12,000 pounds per square inch on the 
net effective section between rivets. The assumption that 
rivet-holes are completely filled by the rivets, and that the 
total compressive strength is not reduced by cutting the rivet- 
holes, is erroneous. The shearing-resistance of the rivets in 
the rinfT-seam should be made equal to the compressive 
strength of the net section between rivets, in a manner arii 
ogous to that used for determining the proportions of boih 
joints. 

A calculation like that just described must be made for 
the section of the chimney at the base, for each section where 
there is a change of thickness or of construction, and for any 
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Other section where there is reason to suspect weakness or 
instability. 

The lining of a brick chimney is to be calculated for com* 
pression due to weight, at the base and at each section where 
there is a reduction of thickness. The lining of a steel chim- 
ney must be counted in when the stress due to weight is 
determined. 

A separate calculation must be made for the stability of 
the foundation of a steel chimney. For this purpose find the 
total wind-pressure on the chimney and its moment about an 

\ axis in the plane of the base of the foundation. Find also 

r the total weight of the entire chimney with its lining, and of 
the foundation: this will be a vertical force acting through 
the middle of the foundation. Divide the moment of the 
wind -pressure by the weight of the chimney and foundation : 
the result will be the distance from the middle of the founda- 
tion to the resultant force due to the combined action of 
wind-pressure and weight. If this resultant force is inside 

I the middle third of the width of the foundation, the chimney 

[ will be stable. 

This brief statement is intended to describe the method 
of calculating the stability of chimneys, and not to give full 
instructions. The design and calculation for an important 
chimney should be intrusted only to a competent engineer 
who has had experience in such work. 




CHAPTER V. 
POWER OF BOILERS. 

The power of a boiler to make steam depends on the 
amount of heat generated in the furnace, and on the propor- 
tion of that heat which is transferred to the water in the 
boiler. The amount of heat generated depends on the size 
of the grate, the rate of combustion, and the quality of the 
coal burned. The transfer of heat to the water in the boiler 
depends on the amount and arrangement of the heating-sur- 
face. In practice it is found that each type of boiler has 
certain general proportions which give good results; any 
marked variation from these proportions is likely to give poor 
economy in the use of coal, or to lead to excessive expense in 
construction. 

The capacity of a boiler is commonly stated in boiler 
horse-power; the economy of a boiler is given in the pounds 
of steam made per pound of coal. Neither method is entirely 
satisfactory, but definite meaning is attached to the terms 
by definitions and conventions. 

Standard Fuel. — A comparison of the composition and 
of the total heats of the several kinds of coal given in the 
table on page 41 shows a great difference in the value of a 
pound of coal, depending on the district and mine from which 
it comes. In order to introduce some system into the com- 
parison of the performance of boilers in different localities it 
has been proposed that some coal or coals be selected as 
standards, and that all boiler-tests intended for comparison 
be made with a standard coal. For this purpose it has been 
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proposed to select Lehigh Valley anthracite, Pocahontas 
semi-bituminous, and Pittsburg bituminous coal. More def- 
inite comparisons would result if only one coai, such as Poca- 
liontas, were selected. The objections are. first, that some 
trouble and expense might be incurred in localities where 
this coal is not regularly on the market: and second, that 
a furnace designed for a given coal may not give its best 
k Jesuits with a different kind of coal. There is a notable dif- 
(jierence between furnaces designed (or anthracite coal and 
those designed for bituminous coal; for the rest it appears 
that the use of a standard coal is a question merely of ex- 
pediency. 

In making a boiler-test it is not difficult to make an ap- 
proximate determination of the per cent of ash in the coal 
used. When that is done, the economy is usually stated in 
terms of water evaporated per pound of combustible, as well 
-as per pound of coal. This gives somewhat more definite- 
siess to the statement: but as no account is taken of thevola- 
^Btile matter in the coal, nor of the oxygen, this method also is 
Binde finite. 

H^ Value of Coal. — The actual value of a coal for making 
steam can be determined only by accurate tests with a fur- 
nace and boiler which are adapted to develop and use the 
heat that the coal can produce. While many boiler-tests 
have been made, and there is a good deal of material that 
could be used for the purpose, there has liot yet been made a 
satisfactory statement of the value of the fuel in common use. 
It appears probable that the real value of a coal for mak- 
ing steam is proportional to the total heat of combustion. H 
^^Ulis can be shown to be true, then coals should be sold on the 
^Ktasis of heat of combustion, just as steel is required to have 
^r**rtain physical properties which are determined by making 
proper tests. 

Quality of Steam. — When the economy of a boiler is 
, stated in terms of water evaporated per pound of coal, it is 
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assumed that all the water is evaporated into dry saturated 
steam. But the steam which leaves the boiler may i 
some water, or it may be superheated. 

The moisture carried along by steam is called priming^ 
The steam from a properly designed boiler, working within itfl 
capacity, seldom carries more than three per cent of primingj 
Under favorable circumstances steam from a boiler will be^ 
nearly dry. 

If steam, after it passes away from the water in the boiler. 
passes over hot surfaces it will be superheated; that is, raised 
to a temperature higher than that of saturated steam at tha 
same pressure. Vertical boilers with tubes through the steanv^ 
space give superheated steam. If steam is to be superheale< 
to any considerable extent, it must be passed through , 
superheater, which usually is in the form of a coil of pipe s 
jected to hot gases outside. Now a boiler filled with wate^ 
will keep the plates and tubes which form the heating- surface 
somewhere near the temperature of the water; such heatingJ 
surface will endure service for a long time. But superheatioj 
surface is likely to be at a temperature about half-way betw 
that of the steam inside and the gases outside, and is liable b 
be rapidly destroyed. For this reason superheated steam 
though it gives a notable gain in economy when used in ) 
steam-engine, is not looked upon with favor. 

Steam-space. — The steam-space and the free surface foJ 
the disengagement of steam should be sufficient to provide fci 
the efficient separation of the steam from the water. Cyliafl 
drical tubular boilers frequently have the steam-space equal ti 
one third of the volume of the boiler-shell. Marine retun 
tube boilers usually have a smaller ratio of steam-space 1 
water-space. 

The more logical way appears to be to proportion tlH 
steam-space to the rate of steam-consumption by the engineJ 
Thus the ratio of the volume of the steam-space of cylindriJ 
cal boilers to that of the high-pressure cylinder of multiple* 
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Rxpansion engines varies from 50 : i to 140 : i. The ratio of 
the steam-space of a simple locomotive-engine to the volume 
of the two cylinders is about 6J . i. 

The capacity of the sleamspace is sometimes equal to the 

—Volume of steam consumed by the engine in 20 seconds. It 

■%as found in some experiments with marine boilers having a 
working- pressure less than 50 pounds per square inch, that a 
considerable quantity of water was carried away by the steam 
when the steam-space was equal to the volume of steam con- 

^ turned in 12 seconds, but that no water was carried into the 
ylinders when the steam-space was equal to the volume of 
1 used in 1 5 seconds and that no trouble from water was 
ever experienced when the steam-space was proportioned for 
20 seconds. 

All the preceding discussion refers to engines that run at a 
considerable speed of rotation — not less than 60 revolutions 
per minute. Engines that make but few revolutions per min- 
ute and take steam for only a portion of the stroke require a 
larger proportion of steam-space. As an example we may 
cite the walking-beam engines for paddle-steamers. 

► Equivalent Evaporation.— The heat required to evapo- 
e a pound of water depends on the temperature of the feed- 
ter, the pressure of the steam, and the per cent of priming. 
For example, if water is supplied to a boiler at 140° F., 
and is evaporated under the pressure of 80 pounds by the 
gauge, with 2 per cent of priming, the heat required will be 
calculated as follows: 

The heat of the liquid at 140° F., or the heat required to 
raise a pound of water from 32° F. to that temperature, is 
108 2 B. T. U. The heat of the liquid at 947 pounds abso- 
lute, corresponding to 80 pounds by the gauge, is 293.8 
^B, T. U. Consequently the heat required to raise the feed- 
^^Bter up to the temperature in the boiler is 
^H 2y3.8- 108.2 = 185.6 R.T.U. 

^V The heat of vaporization, or the heat required to change 
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a pound of water into steam, at 94.7 pounds absolute, is 886.9 
B. T. U. But 2 per cent of water is found in the steam which 
comes from the boiler, leaving 98 per cent of steam ; conse« 
quently the heat required is 

0.98 X 886.9 = 869.2 B. T. U. 

The total amount of heat is therefore 

185.6 + 869.2 = 1054.8 B. T. U. 

Suppose that each pound of coal evaporates 9 pounds of 
water, then the heat per pound of coal tranferred to the boiler 
is 

9 X 1054.8 = 9493.2 B. T. U. 

Now the heat required to vaporize a pound of water at 2 12**" 
F., under the pressure of the atmosphere, is 965.8 B. T. U. 
Dividing the thermal units per pound of coal by this quantity 
gives 

9493.2 -^ 965.8= 9.83, 

which is called the equivalent evaporation from and at 212 F^ 
This method of stating the economy of a boiler is equiva- 
lent to using a special thermal unit 965.8 as large as the ther- 
mal unit defined on page 44. 

In making calculations involving quantities of wet steam 
it is convenient to consider the amount of steam present^ 
rather than the percent of priming. In the example just con- 
sidered, there are 0.02 of water or priming, and 0.98 of steam. 
The part of a pound which is steam is represented by x. 

If the heat of vaporization at the pressure of the steam in 
the boiler is represented by r, the heat of the liquid at that 
pressure by q, and the heat of the liquid at the temperature 
of the feed-water Ly q^ ; and if, further, there are w pounds of 
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H|rater evaporated per pound of coal, — then the equivalent 
Bevaporation is 

I M-r*" +?- ?■) 

■ 965-8 

H The highest equivalent evaporation per pound of coal is 
^kbout 12 pounds, and to accomplish this result about 80 per cent 
«if the total heat of combustion must be transferred to the water 
in the boiler. The complete combustion of a pound of carbon 
develops 14,650 B. T. U. ; if all this heat could be applied to 
■vaporizing water at 2 12° F., then the amount of water evap- 
orated would be 

14,650-^965.8 = 15-I- pounds. 

Few, if any, coals have a f^reater heat of combustion, con- 
iquently this figure may be considered to be the maximum 
iivalcnt evaporative power of coal. 
Should any test appear to give a larger evaporative power, 
r even a power approaching this result, it may be concluded 
Either that there is an error in the test, or that there is a large 
faimount of priming in the steam. Some tests of early forms 
pf water-tube boilers without proper provisions for separating 
Water from the steam, appeared to give extraordinary results; 
which results were due to the presence of a large amount of 
priming in the steam. At that time the methods used for 
determining the .imount of priming were difficult and uncer- 
lain, and were frequently omitted in making boiler-tests. 
Boiler Horse-power — It has always been the habit to 
; and sell boilers by the horse- power. The custom appears 
► be due to Walt, and at that time the horse-power of a ' 
ioiler agreed very well with the power of the engine with 
Wch it was associated. The traditional method of rating 
oilers, coming down from that time, was to consider a cubic 
^ or 62^ pounds, of water cvaporate^l into steam, as equtva* 
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lent to one boiler horse-power. This rating is now antiquated, 
and is seldom or never used. 

It is now customary to consider 30 pounds of water evap- 
orated per hour from a temperature of 100** F., under the 
pressure of 70 pounds by the gauge, as equivalent to one 
horse-power. This standard was recommended by a com- 
mittee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers.* 

This standard is equivalent to the vaporization of 34.5 
pounds of water per hour from and at 212° F. ; it is frequently 
so quoted. It is also equivalent to 33,320 B. T. U. per hour. 

Since the power from steam is developed in the engine, 
and since the economy in the use of steam depends on the 
engine only, and may vary widely with the type of engine, it 
appears illogical to assign horse-power to a boiler. The 
method appears to be justified by custom and convenience. 

Rate of Combustion. — The rate of combustion is stated 
m pounds ot coal burnea per square foot of grate-surface per 
hour. It varies with the draught, the kind of coal, and the 
skill of the fireman. 

In general a slow or moderate rate of combustion gives 
the best results, both because the combustion is more likelv 
to be complete and because the heating-surface of the boiler 
can then take up a larger portion of the heat generated. A 
very slow rate of combustion may be uneconomical, because, 
there is a large excess of air admitted through the grate, and 
because there is a larger proportionate loss of heat by radia- 
tion and conduction. It is claimed that forced draught may 
be made to give complete combustion with a small amount of 
air in excess, and that it should give better economy than 
slower combustion. It will be remembered that a small 
amount of carbon monoxide due to incomplete combustion 
will cause more loss than a large amount of air in excess. 

Heating-surface. — All the area of the shell, flues, or 
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a boiler which is covered by water, and exposed 
ases, is considered to be heating-surface. Any 
surface above the water-line and exposed to hot gases is 
counted as superheat ing-surf ace. The upper ends of tubes 
of vertical boilers are in this condition. 

For a cylindrical tubular boiler the heating-surface in- 
cludes all that part of the cylindrical shell which is below the 
supports at the side walls, the rear tubc-platc up to the brick- 
arch which guides the gases into the tubes, and all the inside 
surface of the tubes. The front tube-plate is not counted as 
heating-surface. 

For a vertical boiler like the Manning boiler (page lo) 
the heating-surface includes the sides and crown of the fire- 
box and all the inside surface of the tubes up to the water- 
line. Surface in the tubes above the water-line is superheat- 
ing-surface. A certain 200-H.P. boiler of this type has 1380 
square feet of heating-surface and 470 square feet of super- 
heating- surf ace. 

The heating-surface of a locomotive-boiler consists of the 
sides and crown of the fire-box and the inside surface of the 
tubes. 

The heating-surface of a Scotch boiler consists of the 
surface of the furnace-flues above the grate and beyond the 
bridge, the inside of the combustion- chamber, and the inside 

^ surface of the tubes. 
The effective surface of any tube-plate is the surface re- 
maining after the areas of the openings through the tubes is 
deducted. 

Relative Value of Heating-surface. — A review of the 
■ kinds and conditions of heating-surface in various kinds of 
silers, or even in a particular boiler, shows that the value of 
iting-surface varies widely. It docs not appear possible to ■ 
I values to different kinds of heating-surface. We wilt 
Dtc only that surfaces like the shell of a cylindrical boiler 
)ver the fire, like the inside of a fire-box, or lik'^ the flues of 
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a marine boiler, which are exposed to direct radiation from 
the fire, are the most energetic in their action. Surfaces 
like com bust ion -chambers and tube-plates, against which the 
flames play, are nearly if not quite as good. The inside of 
small flues and tubes is less favorably situated, more especially 
as the flame is, under ordinary conditions, rapidly extinguished 
after it enters such a flue or tube. The length of the flame 
in small tubes depends on the draught, and with very strong 
forced draught may extend completely through tubes of some 
length. 

The value of heating-surface in a tube rapidly decreases 
with the length. It is doubtful if there is any advantage in 
making the length of a horizontal tube more than fifty times 
the diameter. Tubes of vertical boilers should have twice 
that length. 

Ordinary Proportions. — The following table gives the 
ordinary proportions of various types of boilers: 



i 



Cylindiical multilubular. 

Venical. Manning 

Locomotive 

Locumutive type, sla- 

Walrr-tu 



iTilh cylin-| 



* 4S healing-surface, 16 siipeThealing.surface. 

The higher rates of evaporative economy are associated 
with slower rates of combustion and with lai^er ratios of 
heati: ^*-«irface. 
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No attempt is made to distinguish the kind or location of 
heating-surface: it must be understood that the ordinary ar- 
rangements and proportions for the several types are followed 
if this table is to be used in designing boilers. For example, 
it cannot be expected that heating-surface gained by length- 
ening the tubes of a locomotive-boiler will add materially to 
the efficiency of the boiler. 

This tabic has been compiled from a large number of ex- 
amples, and may be taken to represent current good practice. 
The last two columns giving the grate-surface and heating- 
surface have been computed on the basis of one horse-power 
ft^r 34' 5 pounds of water evaporated per hour from and at 
212° F. 

The tables on pages 140 to 145 give the principal dimen- 
sions of notable merchant steamships, of ships in the United 
States Navy, and of ships in the British Navy. The table 
on page 146 gives the particulars of boilers on the U. S. S. 
Brooklyn, the most recent and powerful American cruiser. 
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BOILERS OF THE U. S. STEAMSHIP BROOKLYN. 



Five DoubU'ended Boilers (i6o lbs, pressure). 

Length in feet and inches (4) 18' o'\ (i) 19' 11^" 

Outside diameter 16' 3" 

Thickness — Shell and top heads i}C 

Heads, bottom |" 

Tube-sheets f " 

Furnaces -f^' 

Combustion-chambers (4) in each boiler, thickness •^" 

Depth at top 23" 

Width 84" 

Furnaces — Greatest internal diameter 3' 8" 

Least internal diameter 34" 

Length of grate (4) 6' 4". (i) 6' 6" 

Number in each boiler, corrugated 8 

Tubes — Outside diameter 2i" 

Length between tube-sheets (4) 6' 6", (i) 7' 5|" 

Number of ordinary (B.W.G. No. 12) 904 

Number of slay (B.W.G. No. 6) 296 

Spaced vertically a distance of 3^ 

Spaced horizontally a distance of 3^ 

Diameter of rivets in shell-sheets lif 

Of screw-stays between backs of combustion-chambers. ij}^ 

Number and diameter of through upper braces (10) of 2f '' 

Through lower braces (2) of 2' 

Braces around each lower manhole -(3) of i}" 

Braces from head to back tube-sheet (2) of 2J", (6) of 2" 

Heating-surface — Tubes (4), smaller boilers 

each 4594 sq. ft., large boiler 5286 
Furnace and combustion-chambers, 

each of smaller 842, large boiler 890 
Total each of smaller boilers 5436 sq. ft., large boiler 6176 sq. ft. 

Grate-surface, each of smaller boilers 168.6 sq. ft., large boiler 173.2 sq. ft. 

Area through the tubes I73*2 

Over bridge-walls 25.85 

Smoke-pipes (3), diameter 7.25 ft. 

Area of all 123.84 sq. ft. 

Height above lowest grates 100 ft. 

Piamcter pf broiler iqain stop-valves 10 inches. 

•^ itop-valves 7 ** 
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BOILERS 6F the U. S. STEAMSHIP BROOKLYN.— <G7nrini.<-i/.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
STAYING AND OTHER DETAILS. 

All plates of a boiler that are not cylindrical or hemispher- 
ical require staying to keep them in shape. For example, 
the cylindrical shell of a cylindrical tubular boiler does not 
require staying, because the internal pressure tends to keep it 
cylindrical. On the other hand, the pressure tends to bulge 
out the flat ends, and they must be held in place against that 
pressure. 

Many different methods of staying will be found in the 
different types of boilers seen in practice, and there are fre- 
quently several ways of staying the same kind of a surface. 
A few methods will be described in a general way. The 
placing of stays and arrangement of details is an important 
part of the design of a boiler, and must be worked out for each 
special design. 

Cylindrical Tubular Boiler. — The parts of the tube-sheets 
at the ends of a cylindrical tubular boiler, through which the 
tubes pass, are sufficiently stayed by the tubes themselves. 
The flat ends above the tubes require staying. Also, if there 
is a manhole at the bottom of the front end, the space thus 
left unsupported requires staying, and there is a corresponding 
space at the back end. 

An elaborate set of tests was made by Messrs. Yarrow* and 
Co., to determine the holding-power of tubes expanded into 
a tube-sheet. 'It was found that from 1 5,000 to 22,000 pounds 
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Te required to pull out a two-inch steel tube; in some cases ^ 
le tube gave way by tension inside the head into which i 
'as expanded. 

The staying of a flat surface consists essentially in hold' 
ing it against pressure at a series of isolated points, which are 
^urangcd in a regular or symmetrical pattern. A simple case 
<z>f staying is found in the side sheets of a locomotive fire-box, 
Here the stays, which are arranged in horizontal and vertical 
rows, are screwed and riveted. If possible, the pitch or dis- 
tance between the supported points should be the same, but 
lis is possible only when arranged in rows as just men- 
ined. The allowabie pitch depends on the thickness of 
:he plate. For cylindrical tubular boilers the pitch of the 
supported points of the flat ends above the tubes is 3.5 to 5 
inches. The outside fibre-stress in the piatc stayed may be 
*rom 6000 to 8000 pounds per square inch; the calculation of 
this stress involves a knowledge of the theory of elasticity, and 
■will be referred to later. 

It is not advisable, for this type of boiler, to assign a sepa- 
rate stay to each supported point of the flat surface under 
vjiscussion, consequently the points are grouped, each point of 
*he group being riveted to some support inside the boiler, 
and then the supports are held by proper stays. 

A good method of staying the flat end of a cylindrical 
boiler is shown by Plate I, and also, with some further details, 
by Fig. 44. There are two 6-inch channel-bars of proper 
length, that are riveted to the flat head. The rivets tie the 
plate to the channel-bars and thus support the plate at iso- 
lated points. The channel-bars in their turn are supported by 
stays that run directly through the boiier and have nuts and 
washers at each end. The channel-bars act as beams, and must 
be capable of carrying the load due to the pull on the rivets, 
and the through-stays must carry the loads on the beams. 
A short piece of angle-iron is riveted to the upper side of the 
upper channel-bar; it carries five additional rivets in the flat 
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head, and adds an additional load to the upper channel-bar. 
The points where the through-stays pass through the head 
are supported directly by the stays through the washers and ■ 
nuts. I 

The lower channel-bar is a continuous girder with four spans 
and five supports. The stays form three supports and the 
other two are at the inner edge of the flange of the head. 
The upoer channel-bar is a girder with three spans and four 




supports. The calculation of the stresses in the chaimel- 
bars is somewhat unsatisfactory, largely because the support^ 
at the flange of the head is uncertain; and this support musey 
be left with some flexibility, and consequently with some 
uncertainty, as too great rigidity leads to grooving. 

In arranging such a staying, we begin by determining the 
allowable pitch of the points supported by the rivets, assuming 
them to be in equidistant horizontal and vertical rows. This 
allowable pitch must not be exceeded, but the pitch may be 
made less either horizontally or vertically, or in both ways. 

A space of at least three inches is left between the top 
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row of tubes and the lowest row of rivets, and a similar space 
is left at the sides. This is to avoid grooving. 

The two upper through-stays are fifteen and a half inches 
apart on centres. They must be wide enough apart to allow 
a man to pass through. 

The stay-rods are upset at the ends so that the diameter 
at the bottom of the threads is greater than the diameter of 
the body of rod. The washer outside the plate may be 
made of copper, in which case it is made cup-shaped so as to 
bear on a narrow ring, and is made tight by calking; or the 
washer is made of iron, and is beddud in red lead to make 
a joint. Sometimes cap-nuts are used outside the head to 
prevent the escape of steam that may leak around the screw- 
threads. Long stay-rods are sometimes supported at the 
middle. 

A method of staying otherwise similar to that just de- 
scribed, uses two angle-irons in place of a channel-bar. A 
washer of special form is used to give a proper bearing, for 
the inner nut on the through-stay, against the angle-irons. 

Fig. 45 shows a different method of staying for cylin- 
drical boilers. The left half of the figure represents the end 
elevation, and the right half represents a section through the 
manhole; this is a common method for boiler drawings. 
The supported points are arranged in sets of four, and are 
tied to forgings known as crowfeet. Fig. 46 represents such 
a crowfoot with four rivets, known as a double crowfoot; 
I. single crowfoot with only two rivets is shown by Fig. 47. 
Vhcn crowfeet ate used they may be arranged in various 
nttems. in the example given there is a horizontal row of 
: double crowfeet just above the tubes, and three other 
bublc crowfeet are arranged in a circular arc. At the ends 
r the arc there are two braces like Fig. 4S. which are used 
ttead of single crowfeet. From each crowfoot a diagonal 
jr is carried to the boiler-shell. These stays are flattened at 
! farther end and bent to lie against the side of the shell, to 
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which they are riveted with two or three rivets; the arrange- 
ment is similar to that of the right-hand end of the brace . 
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Fn;, 46- Fig. 47. 

shown by Fig. 48. At the crowfoot the stay has a forked 
hra ' ■' .iieh which a bolt passes under the arch of the 
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double crowfoot. A nut holds the bolt in place and pre 
:nts the head of the stay from spreading. 




A combination of channel-bar and crowfeet is shown by 
Fig- 49. The double crowfeet are represented as made of 
boiler-plate, bent up as shown by Fig. 50. 
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A method of staying, suitable only for boilers which 
work under low steam-pressure, is shown by Fig. 51. Short 
pieces of T iron, arranged radially, are riveted to the head. 
Each T iron is supported from the cylindrical shell by two 




diagonal stays; one of the stays is represented by Fig. 52, 
One end of the stay is split, and is pinned to the T iron) 
the other end is flattened, and riveted to the shell. 

The shell of a cylindrical boiler, whether it is a tubular or 
a flue boiler, is made of a series of sections or rings. Each 
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ring is made of one or two plates riveted along the edge, or 
longitudinal scam. This seam has at least two rows of rivets; 
more complicated joints arc commonly used to give more j 
strength to the seam. Alternate rings of the shell are made j 
smaller so that they may be slipped inside the rings at each j 
ol their ends. The scams joining adjacent rings are com*i 
monly anglc-rivetcd. The longitudinal scams are kept above 1 
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middle of the boiler, so that they are not exposed to 
the fire. The first ring at the front end is always an outside 
ring, so that the first ring-seam has the outside edge pointing 
away from the fire; there is consequently less liability of 
injury to the seam from the flames that pass under the boiler 
toward the back end. 

Vertical Boilers. — The tube-sheets of a vertical boiler, 
is evident from inspection of Figs. 5 and 6, are usually 
lyed sufficiently by the tubes. Should the upper tube-sheet 
■be much larger than the crown of the fire-box, it may need 
staying between the tubes and the shell. Stays like Fig. 48 
may be used for this purpose. 

The circular fire-box of a vertical boiler is subjected to 
■«xternal pressure, and is prevented from collapsing under that 
pressure by tying it to the outer shell by screwed stay-bolts, 
which are put in and set like the stay-bolts for a locomotive- 
boiler. 

Locomotive -boiler. — The parts of a locomotive- boiler 
that require staying are the fire-box and the flat ends. The 
tube-sheets are sufficiently stayed by the tubes, but there is a 
part of the tube-sheet at the smoke-box end and a part of the 
;Aat end above the fire-box which requires support. The prob- 
lilems here resemble those met In staying the tube-sheets of a 
liorizontal cylindrical boiler, and similar methods are used. 
Thus in Plate II there are shown eight through-stays, each I J 
of an inch in diameter. These slays pass through the girder 
staying of the crown-sheet, and have a simple nut and washer 
outside the end-plates of tlie boiler. At the smoke-box end, 
as shown by Figs. 1 and 3, Plate 11, there are two diagonal 
lays taking hold of single crowfeet and running to the middle 
the barrel. At the fire-box end there are four crowfeet or 
lort angle-irons, made by bending up boiler plate; two are 
lown by the right-hand elevation of Fig. 2 on Plate II. The 
iter crowfeet have five rivets, and the others six. From the 
Iter crowfeet diagonal stays run to the shell at the ring just 
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in front of the fire-box. From the inner crowfeet stays run t( 
the midclli: ring of the boiler. There arc also two stays likt 
Fig. 48, which run to the shell above the fire-box. Finally, 
there is a crowfoot and stay at the middle of the row of eighl 
through-stays, this stay fastening to the two end crown-bars, 

Below the tubes there is a place in the fire-box tube-shcel 
which requires support. This Is given by three braces tik< 
Fig. 48, as shown by Figs, i and 2, Plate II. The shell o; 
the boiler, shown by this plate, is higher over the fire-box thar 
it is at the barrel, and a ring of peculiar shape is required t( 
join the two parts together. This ring is cylindrical below anc 
conical on top; at the sides there are flattened spaces whicf 
require stiffening to prevent them from springing, and thu! 
start grooving of the plates. For this purpose there are thre* 
T irons riveted to the shell at the flattened place mentioned 
as shown by Fig. i, Plate II. The upper ends of the T iron; 
on opposite sides of the boiler are tied together by transversi 
stays above the tubes. 

Coming now to the fire-box of the boiler represented bj 
Plate II, we find that at the front, rear, and sides it is tied ti 
the external shell by screwed stay-bolts set in equidistant hor 
izontal and vertical rows. The holes for these stay-bolts an 
punched or, better, drilled before the fire-box is in place. Afte 
it is in place and riveted to the foundation-ring a long tap i: 
run through both plates, the fire-box plate and the shell, anc 
thus a continuous thread is cut in the plates, A steel bolt i: 
now screwed through the plates, cut to the proper length, ant 
riveted cold at each end. Owing to the screw-thread on thi 
bolts, this riveting is imperfect, and likely to develop cracks ai 
the edge. The thread should be removed from the middle 
of the bolts, as they are then less liable to crack under th( 
peculiar strains set up by the unequal expansion of the fire 
box and outside shell. 

The stay-bolts are very likely to be cracked or broken or 
: of the expansion of the fire-box ; to detect sucl 
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failure of a bolt, or to show when excessive corrosion has taken 
jlace, the stay-bolts are often drilled from the outer end nearly 
through to the inner end. In case of failure steam will blow 
out of the defective stay ; serious injury has often been avoided 
by this method. 

The crown-sheet of the fire-box is exposed to intense heat, 
and is covered with only a few inches of water. The problem 
of properly staying this flat crown-sheet without interfering 
with the supply of water to it is one of the most difficult 
problems in locomotive-boiler construction. Figs. I and 2, 
■Plate II, show the method of staying a crown-sheet with a sys- 
tem of girder-stays. Above the crown-.sheet there are fourteen 
double girders, which are supported at the ends by castings of 
special form, shown by Figs, 2 and 6; the castings rest on the 
edges of the side sheets and on the flange of the crown-sheet- 
In addition the girder-stays are slung to the shell by sling- 
stays. At intervals of four and a half inches the crown-sheet 
is supported from the girders by bolts, having each a head in- 
side the fire-box, as shown by Fig. 5. and a nut at the top 
bearing on a plate above the girder. These plates are turned 
down at the ends to keep the two halves of the girder from 
spreading. There is a copper washer under the head of each 
bolt, inside the fire-box. to make a joint. Between the girder 
and the crown-sheet each bolt has a conical washer or thimble 
to maintain the proper distance between the girder and crown- 
sheet. This thimble is wide above to bear on the girder, and 
small below to avoid interfering with the flow of water to the 
■crown-sheet, and also so as to cover as little surface as possible 
on account of the danger of burning the crown-sheet wherever 
the metal is thickened. The whole system of girders is tied 
together, and the girder nearest the fire-door is tied to the 
outside shell to keep the girders from tipping over. It is evi- 
dent that such a system of staying is heavy, cumbersome, and 
complicated. It is also uncertain in its action, since the equal- 
ization of stresses depends on a nice adjustment of the form 
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bers of the system, which adjustment is liable to deranEement 
from expansion of the fire-box. The girdersor crown-bars are 
sometimes run lengthwise instead of transversely, but as the 
fire-box is longer than wide such an arrangement is inferior. 

To avoid the cumbersome method of staying the crown- 
sheet, which has just been described, the fire-box end of the 
boiler has been made flat on top, as shown by Fig. 53. The 




crown-sliccl can now be stayed to the outside shell by through- 
stays having nuts and copper washers at each end. The flat 
side sheets of the shell above the fire-box are also stayed by 
through -stays, and there are also three longitudinal through- 
stays in the corners of the shell over the fire-box where it 
protrudes beyond the barrel. This forms what is known as 
the Belpair fire-box. from the inventor. 

Fig. 54 shows an attempt to combine the use of through- 
stays, like those of the Belpair fire-box. with a cylindrical top 
above the crown-sheet. It will be noted th.it the stays are 
neither perpendicular to the crov^^l-sheet nor radial when they 
pierce the shell, and they must be subjected to aa awkward 
side pull at both places. 

The locomoli%-e- boiler represented by PUte III has a 
THpf'' finsboK« and shows in addition some peculiarities oi 
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Staying. Thus the flat end-plate above the fire-box has 
four! irons riveted to it. Each T iron is tied to the shell 
by two diagonal stays. Each stay has the usual double 
head at the T iron; the other end lies between, and is pinned 
to the flanges of pieces of plate that are riveted to the shell 
of the boiler. This arrangement is shown by the transverse 




longitudinal sections through the fire-box. It will be 
rticed that the lower diagonal stays from the end-plate 
tterfere with four transverse through- stays. These stays are 
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cut off and cany short vertical yokes, which are connected 
by two smaller rods, one above and one below the diagonal 
stays. 

The rings forming the barrel of the locomotive are made 
progressively smaller from the fire-box to the smoke-box ; the 
slight taper toward the front end of the locomotive is found 
convenient in the design of the machine. 

Fig. 55 shows two ways of making the furnace-mouth of 
I a locomotive-boiler. In one way the end- 

plate of the boiler-shell and the corre- 
I / sponding plate of the fire-box are flanged 

^ Ni-1 in the same direction, and are riveted out- 

side of the boiler. In the other case the 
two plates arc flanged into the water-space 
and the overlapping edges are riveted. 

Marine Boiler. — The parts requiring 
staying in the Scotch boiler are the flat 
ends, the furnaces, and the combustion- 
I chambers. The flat ends above the tubes 
Fig. 5s. ^^^ stayed by through-stays with nuts inside 

and with washers and nuts outside the plate. The boiler 
shown by Fig. 13, page 17, has two rows of through-stays 
— four in the upper and six in the lower row; two of the 
upper row pass through the fitting which carries the steam* 
nozzle. ^ 

It is found in practice that the tube-sheets of a marinifl 
boiler are not sufficiently stayed by plain tubes expande<jl 
into the sheets. It is customary to make a portion of the 
tubes thicker than the others, and to provide these thick 
tubes with thin nuts outside the tube-plates, so that they may 
act more effectively as stays. The thick tubes in Fig. 13 are 
indicated by heavy circles. Sometimes every other tube of 
each second row is made a thick tube; that 
more than one fourth of the tubes are stay-tubes, 
the number is fewer than this. 
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Below the tubes the front plate is supported in part by the 
furnace-flues, and in part by through-stays running to the 
combustion-chamber. There are two such stays above the 
furnaces and three below the furnaces in the middle of Fig. 
13. each 1} of an inch in diameter. Tliere are also two stays 
24 inches in diameter, one at each side and above the fur- 
naces. These last stays have one point of attachment to the 
front end-plate, but each has two points of attachment to the 
combustion-chamber. For this purpose the rear ends of the 
stays are bolted to V-shaped forgings, similar to that shown 
by Fig. 56, page 162. 

The furnace-flues are corrugated to stiffen them, and thus 
maintain their form under the external pressure to which they 
are subjected. The corrugations in Fig, 13 are made up of 
alternate convex and concave semicircles; other forms of 
corrugations and other methods of stiffening flues, together 
with a discussion of the strength of flues, will be given in the 
next chapter. The front ends of the furnace-flues in Fig, 13 
arc made as large as the outside of the corrugations; the rear 
ends are as small as the inside of the corrugations. Such an 
arrangement makes it easy to remove the furnaces without 
disturbing the other parts of the boiler and without destroy- 
ing the flues. 

The combustion-chambers of a Scotch boiler are made up 
of flat or curved plates subjected to external pressure, and 
must be stayed at frequent intervals to prevent collapsing. 
The sides and bottom of the combustion-chamber in Fig, 13 
arc stayed to the cylindrical shell of the boiler by screwed 
stay-bolts, spaced seven inches' on centres. The back of the 
combustion-chamber is stayed in like manner to the back end 
of the boiler, and thus both of these flat surfaces are secured. 
The plates used for making the combustion-chamber are 
thicker than those used for a locomotive fire-box, and conse- 
ijuently the stays are spaced wider and are larger in diameter. 

The top of the combustion-chamber is stayed by stay- 
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bolts and bridges in a manner that suggests the crown-bat- 
staying of a locomotive fire-box. The space is, however^ 
narrower and the staying is less complicated. 

Complex Stays. — Sometimes the points to be connecte( 
by stays are so numerous that too many through-stays will b< 
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Fig. 56 

required if all points are stayed separately. Thus in Fig. 5^ 
there is an angle-iron riveted to a flat plate, and supporteo 
at intervals, as indicated by the two bolts passing througH 
it. Instead of using a through-stay for each bolt, the bolt. :^-*- 
are coupled by two V-shaped forgings, which forgings ar» 
bolted to a through-stay at the angle of the V. Ther» 
is enough freedom of the bolts in their holes to give equ 
distribution of the pull on the through-stay. By an extea^'^ 
sion of this method several points may be supported by on 
stav-rod. 

Gusset-stays. — The flat ends of the Lancashire boil 
shown by I^^ig. 3, page 6, are secured to the cylindrical sheC 
by gusset-stays; such a stay is shown more in detail by Fi 
57. A plate is sheared to the proper form, and is rivete 
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ptween two angle-irons along the edges that come against 
E shell and the flat end. The angle-irons in turn are riveted 
( the shell or to the flat plate. Gusset-stays have the 
■vantages of simplicity and solidity. They interfere less 
Inth the accessibility of the boiler than through-stays or 
diagonal stays. Their chief defect is that they are very rigid 
and are apt to localize the springing of the flat plates, which 




caused by unequal expansion of the furnace- flues and shell. 

msequently, grooving near gusset-stays is very likely to be 

und in Lancashire and Cornish boilers. Gusset-stays are 
used to some ext(;nt in marine boilers, and in locomo- 

ire-boilcrs. 
Spherical Ends— The ends of cylindrical boilers, or of 
am-drums, arc commonly curved to form a spherical sur- 
B, in which case they retain their form under internal 
ssure and do not need staying. If the radius of the 
icrical surface is equal to the diameter of the cylindrical 
face, the same thickness of plates may be used for both, 
ihc spherical surface has a longer radius, the thickness may 
increased. Such dished heads of boilers and steam-drums 
struck up between dies while at a flanging heat, and are 
n flanged to give a convenient riveting edge. 
Steam-domes are short, vertical cylinders of boiler-plate 
;ened on top of the shell of horizontal boilers. Plates II 
I III show sicam-drums on locomotive-boilers. A stcam- 
,m may be used to advantage when the steam-space is .so 
How that there is danger that the ebullition may throw 
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water into the pipe leading steam from the boiler. Locomo- 
tives usually have steam-domes, for not only is the steam- 
space shallow, but there is danger of splashing of the water 
in the boiler, especially if the track is rough or sharply 
curved. 

Stationary boilers ought to have steam-space enough with- 
out domes; marine boilers sometimes have domes, but they 
are less common than formerly. The additional steam- 
volume in a steam-dome is insignificant, so that a dome should 
not be added to increase steam-space of a boiler. 

The main objection to a steam-dome is that it weakens 
the boiler-shell, which must be cut away to form a junction 
with it. The shell may be reinforced, to make partial com- 
pensation, by a ring or flange of boiler-plate. Such a flange 
is clearly shown on Plate III, where the longitudinal seam of 
the ring carrying the dome is purposely placed at the top of 
the boiler. A similar arrangement is made for the dome on 
Plate II. 

Dry-pipe. — Any pipe inside of a boiler for the purpose of 
leading steam from the boiler is known as a dry-pipe; the 
pressure in such a pipe is frequently less than that of the 
steam ill the boiler, consequently there is a tendency to dry 
the steam in the pipe. Dry-pipes are found in locomotive 
and marine boilers and sometimes in stationary boilers. 

# 

The dry-pipe of a locomotive opens near the top of the 
dome. It runs vertically down till it is well below the shell 
of the barrel, then it runs horizontally through the steam- 
space and out through the smoke-box tube-sheet. The 
throttle-valve is at the inlet of the dry-pipe. It is controlled 
through a bell-crank lever by a rod which enters the head of 
the boiler from the cab. 

The marine boiler shown by Fig. 13 has a dry-pipe which 
is joined to a steam- nozzle at the front end of the boiler. 
This dry-pipe is pierced with numerous longitudinal slits on 
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\ upper side; the sum of the area of such slits is seven 
Eighths of the area through the stop-valve in the steam-pipe. 

Steam-nozzle. — The stationaiy boiler shown on Plate I 
has a cast-irun sleam-nozzie at each end. The steam-pipe 
leading steam from tlie boiler is bolted to the rear nozzle, 
and the safety-valves are placed above the front nozzle. 

Nozzles are often made of cast steel. The best are forged 
without xvelds from one piece of steel. 

Manholes. — A manhole should be large enough to allow 

(a man to pass easily inside the boiler. That on Plate I is 
fifteen inches long and eleven inches wide, and has its greatest 
lliinension across the boiler. 
The manhole there shown is placed inside the shell of the 
boiler. Both the ring and the cover are forged from steel 
without a weld. Fig. 58 shows 3 form of manhole that is 
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placed outside the shell. This form is commonly made of 
cast iron, but cast steel manholes of similar form are used to 
lotne extent. 

The manhole-ring should be strong enough to give com- 
pensation for the plate cut away from the ring on which it is 
placed. 

The manhole-cover is placed inside the ring so that it is 
held up to its scat by the si eam- pressure. The cover is 
drawn up to its seat by a bolt and removable yoke. Some- 
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times there are two bolts each with its yoke. A cast-in 
manhole naturally has a cast-iron yoke, and a forged manhole 
has a wrought-iron or steel yoke. 

The manhole-cover is made steam-tight by a rubber 
gasket; the form of the cover and its seat are such that the 
gasket cannot be blown out by the pressure of the steam. 

Hand-holes arc provided at various places on boilers to 
aid in washing out and cleaning. Thus tlie boiler on Plate I 
has a hand-hole near the bottom at each end, and there are 
several hand-holes near the foundation-ring of the vertical 
boiler, shown by Fig. 5. The hand-hole covers on Plate I are 
placed directly against the plate which is not reinforced. Each 
is held up by a bolt and a small yoke, which has a bearing on 
the plate completely round the hole. If the yoke has insuffi- 
cient bearing on the plate, the latter is liable to be damaged 
and leaks will occur. The hand-holes on the marine boiler 
shown by Fig. 13 are reinforced by small plates outside the 
boiler-heads. 

Washout Plugs. — Instead of liand-holes, washout plugs. 
two inches or two inches and a half in diameter, are provided 
near the corners of the foundation-ring of a locomotive fire- 
box. Such plugs are simply screwed into the outside plate 
of the boiler. Examples are shown by Plates II and III. 

Methods of Supporting Boilers. — Horizontal cylindrical 
boilers are commonly supported on the side walls of the brick 
setting, by brackets which are riveted to the shell of the 
boiler. Tlius the boiler shown on Plate I has two such 
brackets on each side; this boiler is about sixteen feet long. 
If a boiler is as much as eighteen feet long, three brackets 
arc used. The front brackets rest directly on the brickwork, 
but the other brackets rest on iron rollers, to provide for the 
expansion of the boiler. The brackets are set so that the 
plane of support is a little above the middle of the boiler. 

Fig. 59 shows a common form of bracket, made of cast 
iron, which is riveted to the shell above the flange of I 
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[ bracket. A better form with rivets both above and below 
the flange is shown by Fig. 60. 




Fig. 59. Fio. 50. 

A detachable bracket, like that shown by Figs. 61 and 
|;62i may be used when the boiler must be put into a building 




Fic. 61. 
Kthrough a small aperture. 



Frc;. 62. 
Fig. 61 gives an cud and side 



xlevation and plan of the body of the bracket; Fig. 62 gives 




Fig. fij. F(G. 64. 

\ side elevation and plan, with section, of the flange. After 
Ae boiler is in place the flange is thrust up into the dovetail 
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groove in the body of the bracket. The pressure of the flange 
against the dovetail groove, intensified by the wedging actiom 
of tha inclined sides, is liable to be excessive. To overcome 
this difficulty the bracket shown by Figs. 63 and 64 is often 




Fig. 65. 




cm 




Fig. 66. 




Fig. 68. 




Fig. 67. Fig. 69. 

used. Fig. 63 shows the end elevation and a view from 
below, of a casting which is riveted to the shell. Fig. 64 
shows the same views of a casting which catches into the 
hollow under Fig. 63 and bears at the top against this same 
casting, the rivets bolting \t to the shell being countersunk. 
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Horizontal boilers, and especially plain cylindrical boilers, 
sometimes hung from a support above the boiler, as shown 
l>y Figs. 65, 66, and 67. 

Fig. 65 shows a lug, made of boiler-plate, riveted to the 
sliell of the boiler. The lugs are placed in pairs and the 
boiler is hung from these lugs by bolts that are supported 
between transverse beams over the boiler. Fig. 66 differs in 
substituting a loop for the lug. 

Fig. 67 shows a method of suspension with two short 
pieces of plate above the lug, to give some flexibility and 
rovide for expansion. 

Figs. 68 and 69 show methods of suspending a boiler from 
e top. These methods are proper only for boilers which 
ave a small diameter. 



CHAPTER VII. 
STRENGTH OF BOILERS. 

The determination of the thickness of boiler-plates, th^ 
size of stays, and other elements aflecting the strength oE ^ 
boiler, involves a knowledge of the properties of the materials 
used and a knowledge of the methods of calculating stresses 
in the several members of the boiler. A brief statement of 
these subjects, as applied to boilers, will be given here. 

Materials Used. — The materials used for making boilers 
are mild steel, wrought iron, cast iron, malleable iron, copper, 
bronze, and brass. 

In order to insure that materials used for making a boilec 
shall have the proper qualities, it is customary to require thatr 
specimens shall be tested in a testing-machine, and that thej^ 
shall have certain definite properties, such as ultimate tensile 
strength, elastic limit, and contraction of area at fracture. 
In order that these properties shall be properly developed. iC 
is essential that specimens shall be of right si/,e and shape, 
and that the testing shall proceed in a correct method. 

Testing-machines. — The frame of a tcsting-machiner 
carries two heads, between which the test-piece is placed, and 
to which it is fastened by wedges or other clamping devices- 
One head, called the straining-head, is drawn by screws or b)/' 
a hydraulic piston, and pulls on the test-piece. The other 
head, called the weighing-head, transmits the pull to some 
weighing device. Boiler materials are commonly tested in a 
machine which has the pull applied by screws, driven through 
gearing by hand or by power; the pull is weighed by a system 
of levers and knife-edges, arranged like those of a platform 
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P^Cale. Such a machine should be able to exert a pull of fifty 
r a hundred thousand pounds. 
Testing-machines that give a direct tension are commonly 
Arranged to give also a direct compression. There are also 
machines arranged to give transverse loads, like the load 
applied to a beam. 

Forms of Test-pieces. — A test-piece of boilpr-plate 
should be at least one inch wide, planed on both edges, and 
should be about two feet long. A piece which is Ics than 
eighteen inches long is not fit for testing. 

Test-pieces eighteen inches to two feet long may be cut 
directly from bars or rods for making stays or bolts. If a rod 
Is so large that the available testing-machine will not break 
it, it is of course possible to turn it down to a smaller 
diameter, but it would be preferable to send such a rod to a 
machirie that is powerful enough to break it at full size. 

Test-pieces of cast metal may be cast in the form of 

rectangular bars, which should be at least one inch wide and 

an inch thick. If the bars are rough or irregular it may be 

necessary to plane the edges, or perhaps to plane them all 

over. 

^L Test-pieces of boiler-plate should be cut from the edge 

^H of at least one plate of each lot of plates. Sometimes speci- 

^K (tcations require pieces from each plate used for a given boiler. 

^H Pieces should be cut from both the side and the end of a 

^B plate, for there is a grain developed by rolling either iron or 

steel boiler-plate, and tests should be made both with the 

grain and across the grain. 

Very hard material may require shoulders on the tcst- 
pieces to enable the testing-machine to get a proper hold. 
But iron or steel that is so hard as to require shoulders is 
much too hard for boiler- making; consequently there will be 
1)0 reason for providing test-pieces of boiler iron or steel with 
shoulders. If test-pieces have shoulders, tlicy should be at 
least ten inches apart. 
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Methods of Testing. - 




-A test-piece of proper length is 
first measured to determine the 
breadth and thickness or else the 
diameter, as the case may be, 
A length of eight inches is laid 
of! near the middle of the test- 
piece, and clamps for measuring 
the stretch of the piece are ap- 
plied at the ends of this eight-inch 
length, as shown by Fig. 70. 
The piece is then secured in the 
machine and a load is applied. 
The distance between the clamps 
is now measured by a micrometer 
caliper with an extension-piece. 
The method of doing this is to 
place the head of the micrometer 
against a point on the flange of 
the clamp at one end. and adjust 
the length of the micrometer so 
that it shall just touch the cor- 
responding point on the other 
clamp. A little practice will en- 
able the observer to measure to 
one or two ten-thousandths of an 
inch. As the load is increased 
the test-piece stretches, the in- 
crease of length being proportion- 
al to the increase of the load. The 
stretch is measured on both sides 
of the test-piece for each increase 
of load applied. If the test-piece 
not straight or exactly aligned 
n the m;ichine there may be some 
rrcgularity in the stretching at 
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first, but after a considerable load is applied the piece 
stretches uniformly until about half the maximum load that 
the piece can carry has been applied. During the progress 
of the test a point is reached beyond which the stretch in- 
creases more rapidly than the load; this is known as the 
elastic limit. 

After the elastic limit is reached the clamps are removed 
and the test proceeds without them, but at about the same 
rate of loading. A load is soon reached which the piece 
cannot permanently endure, shown by the fact that the scale-' 
beam will fall thougli the straining-head remains at rest. 
This is called the stretch limit. The piece may, however, 
carry a considerably higher load if the straining-head is kept 
moving to take up the stretch. Finally, the piece begins to 
draw down rapidly, somewhere near the middle of its length, 
and when the piece breaks, the fracture shows about half the 
area of the piece before testing. Hard materials may draw 
down little, or not at all; the limit of elasticity may approach 
the strength of the material. 

The jaws or we'dgcs of the testing-machine interfere with 
the stretching or flow of the material gripped by them. The 
influence of the wedges may extend two or three inches 
beyond their edge in the testing of boiler-plate. If a piece 
has slioulders they will have a like effect. Consequently the 
points at which a clamp is secured to a test-piece should be 
two or three inches from a shoulder or from the wedges of the 
machine. The wedges of a machine of a capacity o( fifty or 
>a hundred thousand pounds are four or five inches long. 
They will grip on three inches at the end of a test-piece, but 
not on less. The test-piece must have eight inches for 
measuring stretch, two or three inches at each end for flow, 
and three to five inches at each end in the wedges. Conse- 
quently the piece must be eighteen or twenty-four inches 
long. 

The method just described is slow and laborious, and 
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requires two observers — one to measure stretch and one to 
weigh. For commercial work an automatic device is often 
used which registers loads and corresponding elongations. 
Such devices commonly record the stretch limit instead of the 
elastic limit; these two points should never be confused. 

Stress. — The number of pounds of force per square inch 
is called the stress. The stress is uniform on a piece under 
direct tension, and is equal to the load divided by the area of 
transverse section. Stress may be expressed in other units, 
such as tons per square foot or kilograms per square milli- 
meter. 

Strain. — The stretch of a piece, under direct tension, per 
unit of length is called the strain. If the original length is / 

a 

and the stretch is a, then the strain is - = .y. 

The Limit of Elasticity is the limiting stress beyond 
which the strain increases more rapidly than the stress. The 
limit is not perfectly definite, and can be determined approxi- 
mately only. A load greater than the clastic limit will pro- 
duce an appreciable permanent elongation after the load is 
removed. A stress less than the elastic limit will produce 
only a slight permanent elongation; such elongation may be 
inappreciable. 

Stretch Limit. — The stress at which the scale-beam of a 
testing-machine will fall while the straining-head is at rest is 
called the stretch limit. 

Ultimate Strength. — The maximum stress that a piece 
will endure in a testing-machine is called the ultimate strength 
of the material. The strength depends somewhat on the rate 
of testing. The more rapidly the testing proceeds the higher 
will be the apparent strength. It is desirable that some 
standard rate of testing may be adopted by engineers so that 
results may be strictly comparable. 

The Modulus of Elasticity is the result obtained by 
dividing the stress by the strain. If the stress is/ pounds 
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P^t square inch and the strain i 
**' elasticity is 



s per inch, then the moduhis 



Reduction of Area. — The area of the test-piece of boiler- 
plate at the rupture is much less than that of the piece before 
'^sting. This reduction is important, as it shows the ductility 
*^f the metal, and its ability to change shape without too 
liuch distress under the influence of unequal expansion of 
»iifferent members of a boiler. 

Ultimate Elongation. — After the teat-piece is broken the 
two parts are laid down in a straight line with the broken 
ends in contact, and the length of the distance between the 
points of attachments of the measuring clamps is measured. 
The ratio of the elongation to the original length (eight 
inches) is called the ultimate elongation. The ultimate cltm- 
Eation is generally given in per cent. This is important, for 
the same reason given for the contraction of area. 

Compression. — The preceding definitions are given for 
tension only, for sake of simplicity and brevity; they may 
lie applied to pieces in direct compression if the term stretch 
K>T elongation is replaced by compression. 

Shearing. — Stresses have thus far been considered to be 
at right angles to the sections of the pieces to which they are 
applied, and produce cither tension or compression at that 
^ section. A stress that is not at right angles to a section will 
Bhtend to produce sliding at that section. A stress that is 
^^■Btrallel to a section will tend to produce sliding only, and is 
^^talled a shearing- stress. 1( a shearing-stress is uniformly dis- 
tributed, its intensity may be found by dividing the total force 
or load by the area of the section. 
^M Tlie rivets of a riveted seam are subjected to a shearing- 
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Steel. — At the present time boiler-plates are made of 
mild, open-hearth steel; good wrought-iron plates can be 
obtained with some difficulty and trouble. Such steel is in 
reality a tough, ductile, ingot iron, containing about one 
fourth of one per cent of carbon; it is nearly free from sulphur 
and phosphorus. The former impurity makes iron hot-short 
and the latter makes it cold-short, i.e., brittle when hot. or 
cold. Plates of this material can be obtained of all sizes and 
thicknesses up to eight feet wide and an inch and a quarter 
thick. There is no limit to length except convenience of 
handling. 

Steel plate tor boiler-making should have the following 
properties: ' 

Tensile strength 55,000 to 60,000 

Elastic limit 30,00b to 33,000 

Elongation in eight inches.... 25 per cent or more 

Reduction of area at fracture. . 50 per cent or more. 

The plate should be free from blisters, lamination, or 
blow-holes. 

A piece cut from a plate less than three fourths of an inch 
thick should endure bending double under a heavy hammer, 
both hot and cold, without showing cracks. Heavy plates 
should endure bending at a small radius to a large angle with- 
out cracking. 

The upper end of the ingot into which the molten steel 
from the open-hearth furnace is cast, is liable to be affected 
by bubbles and other imperfections when the ingot is poured 
from the top. Such imperfections, if they are not removed, 
give rise to lamination in the plates, and therefore when the 
ingot is rolled into blooms the crop end should be cut long 
enough to remove all the bubbles. There is always a ten- 
dency, on account of the reduction of prices through com- 
petition, to reduce the length of the crop end, and conse- 
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y steel plates, though having the other required 
al properties, are Hable to show lamination. To guard 
^^ainst this, test-pieces should be cut from the ends of plates 
^^<ld tested in a testing-machine, and also by bending hot 
*tid cold. Ingots have been cast from the bottom, in which 
'^ase bubbles are likely to be distributed throitghout the 

>ngot. 

kStcvl plates are sometimes clbissified as shell -plates and 
e-box plates ; the latter are supposed to be of special quality 
endure the flanging required in the forming of ihe locomo- 
tive fire-box, and to endure the stresses in service due to the 
action of the fire, draughts of air entering through the fire- 
door, and from the unequal expansion of the fire-box and the 
parts of the shell to which it is stayed or otherwise connected. 
There does not appear to be any difference in the chemical 
^^nd physical characteristics of these two grades, except the 
^Htoniewhat greater ductility of the fire-box plates, due to 
^l^rcater care in making. 

Angle-irons, T irons, bars, and rods used for staying and 
fastening boilers may be made of steel if welding is not re- 
quired in forming them. 

kBlue Heat, — Steel plates, and other forms of mild steel, 
ecome brittle at a temperature corresponding, roughly, to a 
luc heat. A plate that will endure bending double, both 
hot and cold, is liable to show cracks if bent at a blue heat. 
In bending, flanging, and forging no work should be done on 

I Steel at a blue heat; properly, such work should be done at 
■i bright red heat; work should never be continued after the 
itteel becomes black. After the steel is cold it may be bent 
hs readily as iron at the same temperature. 
Wrought Iron— All the stays and fastenings of boilers 
^that are made by welding should be made of tough, ductile 
wrought iron. Welds made by a skilful smith may have as 
great a strength as the bar from which they are made. A 
ductile bar may break in the clear bar instead of in the weld. 
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on account of the hardening due to the work done on the bar 
at the weld. It is customary to assume that 25 to 50 per 
cent of the strength o( the bar may be lost by welding. 

Wrought -iron plates of a quality suitable for boiler-making 
are now more expensive than mild-steel plates, which are in 
every way as well adapted to the purpose, and which have a 
higher strength. Consequently we find wrought-iron plates 
used only when specially demanded. Wrought iron does not 
show cracks when worked at a blue heat, and in general may 
endure more abuse in working. This caused wrought iron 
to be preferred by many after reliable steel was produced 
cheaply, but boiler-makers now understand the working of 
steel plates and avoid improper handling. 

Wrought-iron plates should show a limit of elasticity of 
23,000 pounds, and a tensile strength of 45,000 pounds to 
the square inch, 

Wrought-iron rods and bolts should have a strength of 
48,000 pounds per square inch. 

Rivets. — The rivets used in boiler-making are either iron, 
or steel similar in quality to steel used for boiler-plalcs, 

A rivet should bend cold around a bar of the 
diameter, and it should bend double when hot witliout frac- 
ture. The tail should admit of being hammered down when 
hot lill it forms a disk 2^ times the diameter of the shank, 
without cracking. The shank should admit of being ham- 
mered fiat when cold, and then punched with a hole equal in 
leter to that of the shank, without cracking. 

The rods from which rivets are made should show a tensile 
strength of about 55,000 pounds for steel and about 48,000 
pounds for wrought iron. The other properties, such as 
ultimate elongation and contraction of area, should be like 
those for boiler-plate. 

The shearing strength of steel rivets is about 45,000 
pounds, and of iron rivets about 38,000 pounds; that is, the 
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shearing strength will be about two thirds of the tensile 
strength. 

Cast Iron in different forms will show a tensile strength 
of 12,000 to 20,000 pounds to the square inch. Gun-iron, 
which is cast iron made with special care and skill from 
selected stock, has shown a tensile strength of nearly 30,000 
pounds to the square inch. In compression the strength of 
small pieces may be as high as 80,000 pounds to the square 
inch, but larger pieces, like columns, fail at 30.000 pounds 
to the square inch. 

Cast iron is used for some or all of the parts of sectional 
boilers, and for fittings such as manholes, though wrought 
iron is preferable for such purposes. Flat plates at the ends 
lof c>'lindrical boilers arc sometimes made of cast iron. 

In general, cast iron should never be used when it is sub- 
jected to severe changes of temperature or to stresses from 
unequal expansion, and should be replaced by wrought iron 
or mild steel whenever it is practicable. 

Couplings, elbows, and other pipe-fittings are made of 
cast iron. The brittlencss is a convenience when changes are 
to be made, as joints that cannot be opened are readily 
broken. 

Malleable Iron, which is cast iron toughened by being 
deprived of part of the carbon, is used for pipe-fittings and for 
fittings of steam-boilers. It is used in place of cast iron for 
sectional boilers and for parts of water-tube boilers. Though 
tougher than cast iron, and though it will endure forging to 
some extent, its variability in quality and its unreliability 
prevent much reduction in weight and size when substituted 
for cast iron. 

Copper is largely used in Europe for making fire-boxes of 
locomotivc-boiiers and torpedo-boat boilers. Its greater cost 
is in part offset by the value of the scrap copper after the 
fire-box is worn out. 

Copper for fire-boxes, rivets, and stays should have a ten- 




sile strength of 34,000 pounds to the square inch, and should 
show an elongation of 20 to 25 per cent in 8 inches. It should 
not contain more than one-half per cent of impurities. The 
greater ductility of copper, and its greater thermal conduc- 
tivity, permitting of greater thickness for furnace-plates, 
recommends it to European engineers. 

Copper is largely used on steamships for making piping of 
all sorts, such as steam-pipes and water-pipes. Such pipes 
are made of sheet copper, rolled up or hammered to shape, 
scarfed and brazed at the edges. The pipe is also brazed to 
brass flanges for coupling lengths of pipe, or for joining to 
steam-chests or other parts of the engine or boiler. If the 
brazing is not done with care and skill the brazed joint may- 
lose as much as half the strength of the sheet copper. Several 
disastrous explosions of such piping have occurred. Conse- 
quently wrought-iron piping is finding favor for high-pressure 
steam. 

Bronze and Composition. Brass. — Bronze is properly 
an alloy of copper and tin; thus gun-metal is 90 parts of 
copper to 10 of tin. Compositions of various qualities are 
made of copper and zinc with more or less tin. Brass is an 
alloy of copper and zinc ; for example, brass smoke-tubes are 
made of 70 parts of copper to 30 parts of zinc. Lead is 
added to brass and to composition to reduce the cost and to 
make the metal work easier. It may be considered as an 
adulteration, as it cheapens the metal at the expense of the 
quality. There are many special bronzes, such as phosphor- 
bronze and aluminium-bronze, which are used for special 
purposes. 

Brass is used to some extent for smoke-tubes of locomo- 
tive and other boilers, on account of its greater thermal con- 
ductivity, by European engineers. In America, brass is used 
for valves, gauges, and other boiler fittings. Composition or 
bronze is advantageously used for the valves and seats of 
safety-valves and wherever the service endured is cxcep^ 
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'^lonally hard. Brass is more commonly used because it is 
cheaper. In a general way it may be said that the cost and 
<iuality of brass and composition is proportional to the copper 
it contains; thus red brass is better and costs more than 
yellow brass. Many small brass fittings on the market are 
sold at a price which precludes the use of proper alloys, and 
they are consequently soft and worthless. 

Stay-bolts arc usually arranged in equidistant horizontal 
i vertical rows: as an example we may take the stay-bolts 
W\a the locomotive fire-box on Plate II. These bolts are 7/8 
■ «[ an inch in diameter outside of the threads, and are spaced 
I4 inches on centres. The total load on each stay-bolt with 
■a St earn- pressure of 170 pounds to the square inch is 

4 X 4 X 170 = 2720 pounds. 

The diameter of the bolt at the bottom of the screw-thread 
f(a about 0.7 of an inch, and the area of the section is about 
■£•4 of a square inch. The stress is consequently 

2720 -4- 0,4 = 6800. 

Sometimes the area is calculated from the external diam- 

jrter of the bolt, a proceeding which may lead to a gross error. 

I the present instance the corresponding area is about 0.6 

square inch, which gives an apparent stress of about 

14500. 

Suppose that the thread is turned off from the body of 
the bolt, and that the diameter is thereby reduced to 5/8 of 
an inch. The area of the section is then about 0,3 of an 
inch, and the stress is 

12720 ~ 0,3 = 9000 4-. 
The stress on stay-bolts should always be low to allow 
for wasting from corrosion, and to allow for unknown 
tional stresses that may be caused by the unequal expansion 
1 the plates that are lied together by the stay-bolts 
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Stay-rods. — Through-stays like those passing through tl» ^ 
steam-space of the marine boiler, shown by Fig. 13, page \^' ^ 
are treated much Hke stay-bolts. Thus tlie stays in questiw «* 
are 14 inches apart horizontally and ij inches apart verticallj.^'- 
If they are each assumed to support a rectangular area i _3 
inches wide and 14 inches long, the total force from 16^:^^ 
pounds steam-pressure will be 

14 X 13 X 160 = 29120. 

The diameter of these stays in the body is 2 inches, vvhict^* 
gives an area of section of 3.14 square inches. The stress i^^ 
consequently 

29120 -^ 3.14 = 9300 

These stay-rods have swaged heads on which the screw^ — 
thread is cut, so that the diameter at the bottom of ih^^ 
thread is greater than the diameter of the body. 

Stay-rods which arc used In connection with girders, as or» 
Plate I, will have to carry loads which depend on the surfaces 
supported, the steam-pressure, and the number and arrange- 
ment of the stays. The determination of the load may ber 
difficult and uncertain, but the calculation of the stress for a- 
given load is very simple. 

Diagonal Stays. — If a stay-rod runs diagonally from 3. 
flat plate to the shell of a boiler, it will evidently be subjected 
e / 
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to a greater stress than it would be if it were a through-stay. 
Thus in Fig. 71 we have at the point a the parallelogram. 
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rces ahcd; ab is the total pressure supported by the stay, ac 
is the pull on the stay, and ad is a force that must be taken 
up by the flat plate. But the triangles abc and aef a^rc simi- 
lar, so that we have 



= 77- Vf 



Suppose, for example, that nc 
I feet : then 

ac Vi^+6' 



I feet and ef is six 



^ 1.054, 



I or the pull on the stay is more than five per cent in excess of 
I what a through-stay would ha r^'quircd to support. 

Gusset-stays are open to tlic defect that the distribu- 
Ition of stress on the plate forming the stay is uneven and 
runcertain. It is customary to calculate them on theassump- 
■tion that the resultant stress acts along 
medial line, and is evenly distributed 
flver a section at right angles to that line. 
I A low apparent working-stress should be \ 
I used. 

Thio Hollow Cylinder. — Let Fig. 
Wj2 represent a semicircular steam-drum 
I' closed at the bottom by a thick flat plate. 
I If the steam-pressure is/ pounds per squa 
I is r, and the length i: 




Fig. 73. 

s inch, the radius 
, then the pressure on the plate is 



2prl. 

If the thickness of the cylinder is t, and the stress per 
Isquare inch on the metal of the cylinder is s, then the pull of 
I'the cylinder at one end of the plate is 

stl. 
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But this must be equal to half the pressure on the plate» 
so that 

St I = prL 

pr 

For safety the stress should not exceed the safe working 
stress for the material of which the cylinder is made; so that 
we have 

It is evident that the pull on the side of the cylinder and 
the stress per square inch will be the same if another half- 
cylinder is substituted for this plate, making a complete thin 
hollow cylinder. 

Example i. — A thin hollow cylinder five feet in diameter 
and half an inch thick, working at a pressure of 200 pounds, 
will be subjected to a stress of 

5 X 12 , 
200 X -^ i = 12,000 

pounds per square inch. If the cylinder is made of one con- 
tinuous plate of steel without longitudinal joint, this stress 
will be about one fifth of the ultimate strength. 

Example 2. — If it is desired that the stress shall be 9000 
pounds in a cylinder 9 feet in diameter when exposed to a 
pressure of 120 pounds to the square inch, then the thickness 
of the plate should be 

pr 9 X 12 

t = -^ = 120 X — :; — H- 9000 = 0.72 

of an inch. 

End Tension on a Cylinder. — In the preceding cylinder 
wc have considered the tension on a section at the side of the 
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linder. Let us now consider the tension on a transverse 
ction. 

If the cylinder is closed by a flat plate at the end, the 
ea of that piate will be 

3.i4i6/-", 



of/ pounds per square 



ad the total force due to a j 
ich will be 

3.I4I6/-'/'. 

This force will be resisted by a ring of metal having a cir- 
jmference 2 X 3.1416^, and a thickness/. The resistance 
F the ring will be 

2 X 3.i4iGr/j. 

;presenting the stress by s. Consequently we shall have 

2 X 3.l4i6r/j= 3.i4i6r*/>. 



It is evident that the stress from the end pull is half th*c 
stress on the section at the side of a cylinder, and conse- 
quently a cylinder made of homogeneous material without 
^EJoints will always be ruptured longitudinally. 
H| It is also evident that the stress from the end pull will be 
^■le same if the end of the cylinder is closed by a spherical 
^Rirface, or by any other figure, instead of a Hat plate. 
^V Thin Hollow Sphere — A section taken through the cen- 
^ne of a sphere is in the same condition as a transverse sec- 
tion of a thin cylinder, and will be subjected to the same 
stress, if the sphere has the same thickness and is subjected 
to the same internal pressure. 

Formerly the ends of plain cylindrical boilers were made 
hemispherical, but such ends arc difficult to make and are 
icedlessly strong if of the same thickness as the cylindrical 
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shell. It is now the practice to curve such ends to a less 
radius than that of the cylindrical shell. If the radius of the 
head is equal to the diameter of the shell, then with the same 
thickness of plate the stress will be the same per square inch, 
provided there are no seams in head or shell. The heads 
usually do not have a seam, and the shells always have a 
seam; the max^in of strength in the head, when the same 
thickness of plate is used, under this condition may be offset 
against the possible injury done to the head in shaping it. 

The construction known as a bumped-up head has the 
edge flanged into a cylindrical form to make a joint with the 
shell, and to avoid the awkward stress that would be thrown 
onto the cylindrical shell if the true cylindrical and spherical 
surfaces were allowed to intersect. 

I-f it is inconvenient to curve the head to a radius as small 
as the diameter of the cylinder, then a thicker 
plate may be used, with a longer radius. 

Rivets. — The plates of a boiler are joined at 
the edges by rivets; rivets are also used in stays 
and other members. 

The usual form of rivets is shown by Fig. 
73. If the diameter of the rivet is D^ then the 
pJ^Tts. proportions may be 




D~ 


1.4; 


B 


1.2 ; 


C 
D 


0.7; 


b 
D~ 


3/4. 
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The length of the rivet will depend on the number and 
thickness of the plates through which it is to pass. 

The rivet represented by Fig. 73 has a pan head. Of the 
rivets shown by Fig. 74, A, B, and C have pan heads, and D 
and E have round or hemispherical heads. 

The form of the point of a rivet will depend on -the way 
in which the rivet is driven and on the shajie of the tools or 
dies used for forming the point. The rivet A has a straight 
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rii;. 7j. 
conical point; this is the only form that can be made when 
the rivet is driven by hand with flat-faced hammers. 

The rivet B has the head formed by a die or snap. The 
rivet is driven by a few heavy blows of a hammer, and the 
head is roughly formed; then a die or snap is placed on the 
point and driven to form the point by a sledge-hammer. 

C shows a rounded conical point commonly used for 
machine-driven rivets. The heads of such rivets may have a 
similar form. 

D represents the usual form of countersunk rivets: the 
hemispherical head is not a peculiarity of such rivets; it is 
occasionally used with any form of point. The rivet E has 
some fulness or projection at the point beyond the counter- 
sink. 

After a rivet is driven, both ends are called head.s; the 
distinction of beads and points is made here for convenience 
in description, 

The straight conical form A is liable to be too flat 
weak. Its height should be three^fourths the diameter 
the rivet, 
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When rivet-holes are punched in plates they are slightly 
conical, as shown by By Fig. 74, which shows the two smaller 
ends of the rivet-holes placed together to facilitate the proper 
filling of the hole by the rivets. The other rivet-holes are 
straight, as they would be if drilled. 

Riveted Joints. — The proportions of riveted joints, such 
as diameter and' pitch of rivets, are determined in part by 
practice and in part by a method of calculation to be explained 
later. In practice it is found necessary to limit the pitch of 
the rivets, and consequently the diameter, to be used with a 
given thickness of plate, in order that the joint may be made 
tight by calking. This limitation frequently makes the joint 
weaker than it otherwise would be. 

The edges of plates are either lapped over and riveted, or 
brought edge to edge and then joined by a cover-plate which 
is riveted to each of the two plates. The first method makes 
a lap-joint and the second a butt-joint. 

Fig. 75 shows a single-riveted lap-joint and Figs. y6 and 
yy show double-riveted lap-joints. The rivets in Fig. 76 are 
said to be staggered; the form shown by Fig. yj is called 
chain-riveting. 

Butt-joints with two cover-plates are shown by Figs. 80 
and 81. The outer cover-plate is narrow, with rivets placed 
close enough together to provide for sound calking. The 
inner plate is wider, and as its edges are not calked they may 
have a row of more v/idely spaced rivets. These joints, and 
those shown by Figs. 78 and 79, are designed with the view 
securing more strength than can be had with a plain lap-joint 
like Fig. 76, or than can be had with a butt-joint with cover- 
plates of equal width. 

Efficiency of a Riveted Joint. — The strength of a riveted 
joint is always less than that of the solid plate, because some 
of the plate is cut away by the rivets. This is very evident 
in the case of a single-riveted joint, such as that shown by 
Fig. 75; it will be found to be true for more complicated 
joints, such as those shown by Figs. 80 and 8 1 . The efficiency 
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a riveted joint is tlie ratio of the strength of the joint to 
the strength of the solid plate. 

The strength and efficiency of a given riveted joint can be 
properly determined only tiy direct test on full-sized speci- 
hich have considerable width. Tests on narrow 
ipecimens are liable to be misleading. Tests on boiler-joints 
ire expensive, and can be made only on large and power- 
ful testing-machines. Tests have been made on behalf of 
the United Slates Navy Department at the VVatertown 
Arsenal on a large number of single-riveted joints, on a con- 
siderable number of double-riveted joints, and on a few 
special joints. A few tests have been made elsewhere on full- 
sizcd joints. These tests give us important information that 
can be used in designing joints for boilers, but we cannot in 
general select a joint directly from the tests. 

Methods of Failure. — A riveted joint may fail in one of 
several methods, depending on the proportions, such as thick- 
ness of plate and the diameter and pitch of the rivets. This 
can be clearly seen in case of a single-riveted joint like that 
shown by Fig. 75. Such a joint may fail: 

(l) By tearing the plate at the reduced section between the 
rivets. If the rivets have the diameter (^ and the pitch /, 
then the ratio of the area of the reduced section to that of 
the whole plate is 



(2) By shearing the rivets, 

(3) By crushing the plate or the rivets at the surface where 
they are in contact. 

(4) By cracking the plate between the rivet-hole and the 
edge of the plate, or by some method of failure due to in- 
sufHcient lap. A riveted joint never fails by this method in 
practice, because the lap can always be made sufficient. 

The failure of more complicated joints may occur in 
ious methods, which will be considered in connection with 
le calculation of some special joints. 
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Drilled or Punched Plates. — In the better class of boiler- 
shops it is now the practice to drill rivet-holes in plates after" 
the plates are in place, so that the holes are sure to be fair* 
Sometimes the holes are punched to a smaller diameter and 
then drilled out to the final size after the plates are in place. 
The result is the same as though the holes were drilled in the 
first place, as the metal near the hole, which was injured in 
pujiChing, is all removed. The metal remaining between 
drilled holes does not have its properties changed by the 
drilling. On the contrary, the metal between punched holes 
is always injured more or less. In general, soft ductile metal 
is injured less than hard metal, and further, soft-steel plates 
are injured less than wrought-iron plates. 

When boiler-plates are punched and then rolled to form 
cylindrical shells, some of the holes are liable to come unfair, 
so that a rivet cannot be passed through. In such cases the 
holes should be drilled to a larger size, and a rivet of corre- 
sponding diameter should be substituted. Careless or reck- 
less workmen sometimes drive in a drift-pin, and stretch or 
distort the unfair holes so that a rivet can be forced throuch. 
The plate is liable to be severely injured by ^ch treatment, 
and the rivet cannot properly fill the rivet-holes. Unfortu- 
nately it is difficult or impossible to de^tect bad work of this 
kind after the rivets are driven. 

Tearing. — The metal between the rivet-holes in a riveted 
joint cannot stretch as a proper test-piece docs in the testing- 
machine, and consequently it shows a greater tensile strength 
than a test-piece from the same plate. Some tests on single 
or double riveted joints with small pitches show an excess 
of strength from this cause, amounting to ten per cent or 
more. The excess appears to be uncertain and irregular, so 
that if any allowance is made for it, it should be by a skilled 
designer after a careful study of all the tests that have been 
made. Ordinarily it will be safer to use the tensile strength 
shown by test-pieces in the testing-machine, especially for joints 
like Fig. 78, which have a lanj^e pitch for some of the rivets. 
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Shearing. — In general it is fair to assume the shearing 
strength of rivets of iron or steel to be two thirds the tensile 
strength of the meta! from which the rivets are made. 

Crushing. — It is customary to assume that the pull on a 
riveted joint is evenly distributed among the rivets in the 
joint, and to divide the total pull by the number of rivets to 
find the shearing or crushing force acting on one rivet. It is 
further customary to assume that the intensity of the crushing 
force on the surface where the rivet bears on the plate, may 
be found by dividing the total force on one rivet, by the 
product of the diameter of a rivet and the thickness of the 
plate. 

The crushing-stress on rivets in joints that fail by crushing 
is found by experiment to be high and irregular. In some 
cases it has amounted to i 50,000 pounds per square inch ; in 
a few tests it is less than S5.000 pounds. It is probable that 
95,000 pounds may be used with safety in calculating riveted 
joints for boilers. Now the stress on the bearing-surface 
will seldom be so much as one third the ultimate strength. 
even during a hydraulic test of a boiler, and it is not probable 
that a joint will be injured in this way unless the stress 

» approaches the ultimate strength. 
[ Friction of Riveted Joints.— It is evident that there must 
'be considerable friction between plates that are firmly clamped 
together by rivets driven hot. It has been proposed to take 
some account of this friction in calculating riveted joints, or 
even to allow the friction to be the determining element in 
proportioning riveted joints. Such a method is shown by 
experiment to be unsafe, for slipping takes place at all loads, 
beginning at loads that are much smaller than a safe load, and 
the effect of friction disappears before a breaking load is 
reached. 

Lap. — The distance from the centre of the rivet-hole to 
the edge of the plate is called the lap. The Jap is usually 
once and a half the diameter of the rivet, a proportion that 
appears to be satisfactory. 
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Diameter of Rivet. — The minimum diameter of punched 

holes is determined by the consideration that the punch 
should not be broken. In the ordinary methods of punching 
bofler-plates the diameter of the punch should at least be 
much as the thickness of the plate. It very commonly 
once and a half the thickness of the plate. 

Drilled rivet-holes may have any diameter. They ni 
have a diameter less than the thickness of the plate. The 
maximum diameter of rivet to be used with any kind of 
riveted joint will in general be determined by the considera- 
tion that the tendency to crush the plate in front of the rivet 
should not be greater than the shearing strength of tlie rivet 
The maximum diameter thus found is liable to give too lari 
a pitch. 

Pitch. — The maximum pilch for a given plate alonj 
calked edge should be determined by the consideratron thi 
the plate should be held up rigidly enough to make a tight 
joint without excessive calking. The pitch of rivets, like 
those in the outer row of the Joint shown by Fig. 78, need 
not be governed by this rule. There does not appear to be 
any explicit rule deduced either from practice or experiment 
for dtttrmining the proper pitch of rivets. 

Single-riveted Lap-joint, — In the joint shown by Fig. 
^^^^__^^_^ let the thickness of the plate be /, 

diameter of the rivet d, and the pilch 
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Let the 
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strength of the plate be /, = S5,cxx>, 
the shearing strength be /, = 45.000, 
and the resistance to crushing be 
y, = 95,000, all for mild steel. ^h 

Assume the proportions ^^| 

Fio. 75. rt'= 15/16, t^ 7/16, / = 2i, ^1 

It will be sufficient to consider a portion of the plate 
having a width equal to the lap, The failure of such a strip 
may occur in one of three ways: 



1st. squaring orw rivet. 
3.i4i6rf 
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The resistance to shearing is found by multi- 
plying this area by the shearing strength of the rivet: 



4 ■' 4 X 16 X 16 

2d. Tearing plate betiveen rivets. The effective width of 
the strip under consideration, allowing for the rivet-hole, is 
p — d, and the thickness of the plate is /; the resistance to 
tearing is 

(/ - <^)'/ = (2i - H)A X S5-000 = 31.5S0. 
3d. Crushing 0/ rivet or plate. The conventional method 

I is to assume the effective bearing area to be equivalent to the 
diameter of the rivet multiplied by the thickness of the plate. 
The resistance is considered to be 
resi 
der 
If it DC assumed that the resistance to tearing of the 
section between rivets will have an excess of ten per cent 
over the resistance of a piece in a tesling-machine, then the 
resistance to tearing between rivets will appear to be 34,740, 
[ This figure is not far from the resistance to shearing, though 
Itill inferior. If it be further assumed that the whole plate 



<i'A = \%-x^x 95.0CX) = 38.970- 

The strength of a strip of the plate 2} inches wide is 

^jx ill X 55-000 = 54.140. 

The calculated resistance to tearing is less than the 
fesiftance to shearing or compression. The apparent effi- 
Iciency of the joint is 

'°° X TT-hr = 58.3 per cent. 
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outside of the joint wi!l show a tearing strength of only 
55,000 pounds per square inch, the efficiency of the joint will 
appear to be more than five per cent greater than that given 
above. It is probably wise to ignore the excess of strength 
due to the fact that the plate between the rivets will not 
draw down for reasons that have already been stated at length. 
Double-riveted Lap-joint. — The rivets in this joint may 
be staggered as shown by Fig. 76, or chain-riveting may be 



( ...... 

\ © € 
00 


} b \ 
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used as in Fig. 77. If the rivets are staggered and the two 
rows are too near together, it is possible that the plate may 



I 




Fig. 77- 



tear down from a rivet in one row to the nearest rivet ii 
next row, and thus have, after tearing, a jagged edge. With 
the usual proportions such a failure will not occur, but the 
plate will tear between rivets in the same row, if it fails I 
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ring. The calculation for efficiency will consequently be 
! same for both methods of riveting. 
Let the dimensions be 

= 7/16, ,/= 13/16. p = 2\. 

The joint may fail in one of three ways: 
1st. Shearing two rivcis. The assumed strip having a 
'"width equal to the pitch will be held by two rivets; this is 
apparent at once for chain-riveting. For staggered rivets 
such a strip will contain one whole rivet and half of two 
others, so that the same rule holds. The resistance of two 
livets to shearing will be 

2ffrf' , ,, 

/, = 40,660. 

4 
2d. Tt-aring bet'^'een lico rivi-ts. The resistance is 

(/ — d)tf, = 40.600 
3d. Crushing in front of rivets. Just as for shearing, we 
ive here the resistance at two rivets equal to 
2dtf, = 67,540. 
The strength of the plate for a width of the pitch is 

pff = 60.160. 
The plate will apparontly fail by tearing, and the effi- 
iciency of the joint will be 

40,600 , 

The increase of efficiency of the double-riveted lap-joint 
Over the single-riveted joint is clearly due to reducing the 
diameter of the rivet and increasing the pitch. A further 
increase of efficiency could be obtained by using three rows of 
rivets; this, however, is practicable only for thick plates, as 
we are liable to get too wide a pitch for sound calking 

Single-riveted Lap-joint, Inside Cover-plate In this 

[oint the plates are lapped and joined by a single row of rivets ; 
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and a plate is worked inside and riveted through the slm 
with a single row of rivets, which are spaced twice as far ap 
as the rivets in the lap. In making up the joint all three ro ^^ 
of rivets may be driven at the same time. The lapped jo£ 
only is calked ; the pitch of rivets through the lap must co 
sequently be small enough to give sound calking. The out 
rows of rivets are not controlled by this rule. 

We will here consider a strip having the width a^ Fig. J 
equal to twice the pitch of the rivets in the lap. Such a stri 
will be held by two rivets in the lap and by one rivet in a 
outer row. 

Assume the following dimensions: 

Thickness of shell and of cover-plate, / = 5/16. 

Diameter of rivets (iron), d = 3/4. 

Pitch of rivets in lap, / = i|. 

Pitch of outer rows of rivets, P= 3 J. 

Shearing resistance of iron rivets per square inch or yj = 
38,000 lbs. 

The joint may fail in one of five ways: 




Fig. 78. 
1st. Tearing between outer row of rivets. The resistance is 

(P-rf)//; = 47,270. 



k. 
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2d. Tearing between inner row of rivets^ and shearing 
outer row of rivets. The resistance is 

(P- 2^//,+ —/, = 5 1, 150. 

4 

Since the rivets are iron, /, = 38,000. 

3d, Shearing three rivets. The resistance is 

^/= 50,350. 
4 

^.th. Crushing in front of three rivets. The resistance is 

Itdf, = 66,800. 

5 th. Tearing at inner row of rivets and crushing in front 
^^€ rivet in outer row. The resistance is 

{P^2d)f + tdfr= 56,641. 

The strength of a strip of plate 3^ inches wide is 

I tf = 60,160. 

The least resistance is offered by the first method, giving 
*" the efficiency 

47,270 
^^ ^ 60,160 ~ 78.6 per cent. 

If the inside cover-plate is thinner than the shell, addi- 
^Hai complication will be introduced into the calculations 
'*" resistance. 

Double-riveted Lap-joint with Inside Cover-plate. — 
*^^ arrangement of this joint is shown by Fig. 79. Assume 
^^ dimensions: 

Thickness of shell and of cover-plate, / = 7/16. 

Diameter of rivets (steel), <f = 13/16. 

Pitch of rivets in lap, 2^- 

Pitch of outer rows of rivets, P= 4|. 
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The methods of failure are: 

1st. Tearing at outer row of rivets. 

Resistance (P— d)tfi = 91,740. 

2d. Shearing four rivets. 

Resistance f = 93,310. 




Fig. 79. 



3d. Tearing at inner row and shearing outer row of rivets. 
A strip having the width of the pitch of the outer row of 
rivets will be weakened at the rivets in the lap to the extent 
of one rivet-hole and half another rivet-hole. The resist- 



ance IS 



Ttd' 



{P- i^d)tft-^—-f=z 105,285. 



4th. Crushing in front of four rivets. 

Resistance ^tdf — 135,080. 

5 th. Tearing at inner row of rivets and crushing in front 
of one rivet. 

Resistance [P - \\d)tft + tdf —- 1 15,730. 
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Strength of strip 4g inches wide, 
Ptf, = 1 11,290. 



,290 

Double-riveted Butt-joint. — The joint shown by Fig. 
80 has a cover-plate inside and another, narrower, outside. 
There are two rows of rivets on each side of the joint. The 
inner rows are nearer together and pass through both cover- 
plates. 

^The outer row of rivets ar 
inner cover-plate only. 
The dimensions assumed are: 
Thickness of the plate and of both cover-plates, t = 7/16. 
Diameter of rivets (iron), 15/16 inch. 
Pitch of inner row of rivets, 2j. 
Pitch of outer row of rivets, 5j. 
There are five ways in which the joint may fail; 
1st. Tearing at outer row of rivets. The resistance is 

d)tf, = 103,770. 




; wider apart and pass through 
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2d. Shearing two rivets in double sfiear and one in single 
shear. If the plate pulls out from between the cover- plates 
shearing off the rivets, then the rivets in the inner row must 
be sheared through on both sides of the plate, or they are in 
double shear. The outer row of rivets are sheared at only one 
place. There are, consequently, five sections of rivets to be 
sheared for a strip as wide as the larger pitch. The resist- 
ance is 

5;rrf' 

^—-f,= 131,100. 
4 

3d. Tearing at inner row of rivets and shearing one of the 
ojiter row of rivets. The resistance is 

nd^ 
{P -2d)tf + — /, = 107,430. 

4th. Crushing in front of three rivets. The resistance is 

T^tdfc = 116,880. 

5 th. Crusliing in front of tzuo rivets and shearing one 
rivet. The resistance is 

7rd\ 
2tdf + -— /, = 104, 140. 
4 

The strength of a strip 5J inches wide is 

5l X tV X/= 126,560. 

The efficiency is 

103,770 
100 — ;r— ;7- = 82 per cent. 
126,560 ^ 

Triple-riveted Butt-joint. — The joint shown by Fig. 81 
has three rows of rivets on each side. Two rows pass through 
both cover-plates, and the third or outer row passes through 
the inner cover-plate only. 
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The dimensions are : 

L Thickness of sliell, / = 7/16. 
Thickness of both cover-plates, t, ~ 3/8. 
Diameter of rivets (steel), d= 15/16. 
Pitch, inner rows, / = 35. 
Pitch, outer row, P= 7^. 
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Fig. 81. 

The joint may fail in one of five ways: 

1st. Tearing at oiiti-r row of r wets. The resistance is 

(P-<i)l/,~ 151,890. 

2d. Shearing four rivets in tioubif shear and one in single 
shear. The resistance is 



gnd' 



-/, = 279,450. 



3d. By tearing al middle row of rivets [where the pitch is 
38 inches) and shearing one rivet. The resistance is 



{P-2d)tf-\- —f= 160,340. 
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4th. By crushing in fronl of four rivets and shearing 
e rivet. The resistance is _ 



4dtf + --/ = 



6.830. 



100 X - 



= 87 per cent. 



I 

I 



5th. By crushing in front of five rivets. Four of these 
rivets pass through both cover-plates and will crush at the 

shell-plate. The fifth rivet passes through the inner cover- 
plate only, and will crush at that plate, since the cover-plates 
are thinner than the shell-plate. The resistance is 

4rf// -f dtj^ = 189, 170. 

The strength of a strip of plate 7J inches wide is 

Plf<= i74.3;o. 
The efficiency is 

■ 174.370 

Designing Riveted Joints. — One element of the design 
of a riveted joint is to secure as high an efficiency for the 
joint as is consistent with other requirements, such as a proper 
pitch for calking. 

A consideration of the example of a single-riveted lap- 
joint will show that the efficiency can be improved by increas- 
ing the diameter of the rivet and by increasing the pitch. In 
the first place, since the joint will fail by tearing between the 
rivets, simply increasing the pitch with the same size of rivet 
will give a greater efficiency. If the pitch is increased till 
the rivet fails, the failure will be by shearing. Now the 
resistance to crushing is represented by 

*/„ 

while the resistance to shearing is represented by 



I 
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that is, the resistance to crushing increases proportionally as 
the diameter, while the resistance to shearing increases as the 
square of the diameter. The shearing resistance increases the 
more rapidly, and can be made equal to the crushing resist- 
ance by using a larger rivet. Of course this will demand a 
further increase of pitch. 

In the case of the single-riveted lap-joint now under dis- 
cussion, the proper proportions for a joint that shall be equally 
strong against shearing, tearing, and crushing can be calculated 
directly. The usual way is to determine the diameter of the 
rivets by making them equally strong against shearing and 
crushing. Equating the expressions for crushing and shearing 
resistance, we have 

d,f.= '-^/„ or d = (j^. 

For the case in hand with steel plates 7/16 of an inch thick, 
and steel rivets, the diameter will be 



Having the diameter of the rivets, we may now calculate 
the pitch by equating the shearing and tearing resistances, 
which gives 

"7. 4/ ' 



-/, = (/- d)tf„ 



:^a 



For the case in hand we have 



55,0004 X T^^ 



The efficiency of the joint is the ratio of the resistance to 
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tearing between the rivets to the strength of a strip of plate 
having a width equal to the pitch, so that the efficiency is 

Lpt P * 

In the case in hand the efficiency is 

I 3.2 — 1. 17 



100 3.2 



= 63.4 per cent. 



But the pitch calculated in this method is too great for 
proper calking with a plate of the given thickness. 

The double-riveted lap-joint has three possible ways of 
failure, which lead to two equations for finding the diameter 
and pitch of rivets. Equating the shearing and crushing 
resistance for two rivets, we have 

2 — /, = 2^//, or d = <^ ^, 

which will give the same size rivet for a plate of a given 
thickness as would be found for a single-riveted joint. Now 
this method has been found to lead to too large a rivet for a 
single-riveted joint, where a strip having a width equal to the 
pitch carries one rivet. In the double-riveted joint such a 
strip carries two rivets, and consequently it is the more cer- 
tain that the method proposed will give too large a rivet, and 
of course too large a pitch for proper calking. The advan- 
tage of double riveting is that smaller rivets may be used to 
provide the requisite shearing resistance, and the plate may 
be less cut away at the section between rivets. 

In designing a double-riveted lap-joint it is customary to 
assume a diameter for the rivets and then determine the pitch 
by equating the shearing resistance of two rivets to the tear- 
ing resistance between the rivets. If the resulting pitch is too 
large for proper calking, the diameter of the rivets must be 
reduced. If, on the contrary, the resulting pitch is less than 
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[imay be allowed, a slightly larger diameter and pitch may be 
ised. 

A design of a joint like the single-riveted lap-joint with 
iside cover-plate, which has a wide and a narrow pitch, 
involves some difficulty and complexity. The (undamehtal 
idea of such a joint is to make the resistance to tearing at the 
inner row of rivets (when the pitch is small) plus the shearing 
of the outer row of rivets greater than the resii^tance to tear- 
ing at the outer row of rivets (when the pitch is larger). To 
insure this condition we may proceed as follows: Equate the 
resistance to tearing at the outer row of rivets to the resist- 
ance to tearing at the inner row plus the resistance to shearing 
one rivet at the outer row. This gives 



(P - d)tf, = (P - .vy/, + ^/„ 



M 
'"/.' 



The result is the minimum diameter of rivets allowable. 

We may now choose a slightly larger diameter of rivets, and 

then determine the pitch in three different ways, namely, by 

equating the resistance to tearing at the outer row of rivets, 

in succession, to the resistance to shearing of three rivets, 

to the resistance to crushing in front of three rivets, and 

the resistance to tearing between the inner rows of rivets 

id compression before one rivet. The smallest pitch 

tbtained will be the correct one to use with the given diam- 

:er of rivet. Should the efficiency of the joint be unsatis- 

tory, an attempt may be made to raise the efficiency by 

ircasing the diameter of the rivets. 

Practical Considerations. — In proportioning a riveted 
[oi'nt, the following considerations, some of which have already 
been mentioned, must receive attention: 

The pitch of rivets near a calked edge must not be too 
■eat for proper caulking. 
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Rivets must not be too near together for convenience in I 

Punched holes must have a diameter greater than the I 
thickness of the plate. 

A riveted seam must contain a whole number of rivets, j 
Again, it is desirable that similar seams, as for example the* 
longitudinal seams for the several ringsof a cylindrical boiler,] 
shall have the same pitch. 

It is evident that the design of a boiler-joint cannot be 
considered apart from the general design of the boiler. 

Flues. — The tendency of interna! pressure in a thin hol- 
low cylinder is to give it a true cylindrical shape; conse- 
quently, with fair workmanship, the formula ior thin hollow ■ 
cylinders may be applied to the calculation of boiler-shellss 
subjected to internal pressure. But the tendency of externau 
pressure is to exaggerate any imperfection of shape, 
cylindrical flues fail by collapsing. 

The pressure at which a flue will collapse can be found b/ 
direct experiment only. 

The earliest and for a long time the only tests on thej 
collapsing of flues were those made by Fairbairn, and pub^ 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society, in 1858, 
of the tubes tested were O.043 of an inch thick; they varied 
in diameter from 4 inches to 12 inches, and in length from 20) 
inches to 60 inches. From these tests he deduced the em-sj 
pirical formula 

806,300 X f"* 

f- TvTd ■ 



in which / is the length of the tube in feet and i^and / are 
the diameter and thickness in inches, while p is the collapsing 
pressure in pounds per square inch. Sometimes the exponent 
of / is made 2 instead of 3.ig, for sake of simplicity. As /is. 
commonly a proper fraction, the use of a smaller exponents, 
will give a higher calculated collapsing pressure. 
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e too small, . 
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s were t 
in, to serve as a proper basis for the calculation of boiier- 
flues. It is quoted because it has been widely used, and is 
now used by some engineers. It sometimes gives a calculated 
pressure higher and sometimes lower than that at which flues 
TiHU collapse, and its use is liable to lead to disappointment if 
not to disaster. 

The following table gives the results of some tests on 

■larger boiler-flues, taken from Hutton's " Steam-boiler Con- 

Jstruction." The table gives the dimensions and the actual 

ollapsing pressure, and also the collapsing pressure by Fair- 

])airn's rule and by a rule proposed by Hutton. 



CollapiingPreuurem 
Poondi per Square Inc. 



, Wbere oc bf WtiDm Made. 



By Fairbairn 

By Fairbairn. 

By Faifbaim 

By Kairbairo . . . . 
Engl nee ring Depi., 

Ai Greenock 

By Knight 

By Knigbt 



Hoirdcn ft Co., Glas- 



^X>1 






"756 



I 



On the whole the rule proposed by Hutton gives the most 
incordant results; in most cases Hutton's rule gives a cal- 
culated collapsing pressure that is smaller than the actual 
collapsing pressure; in no case is the calculated result very 
largely in excess. Fairbairn's rule in some cases shows a ver/ 
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but in others it shows a I 



close agreement with experiment, 
dangerous excess. 

Hutton's rule is 

ce 

' = J7; 

in which / is the length in inches, d is the diameter in inches,, 
and t is the thickness in thirty-seconds of an inch. C is a con* 
stant which Hutton makes 600 for iron and 660 for steel. 

Mr. Michael Longridge, as a result of an investigation of 
many boiler-flues, most of which have endured service for 
years, but some of which failed, gives a rule ia the same form 
but with a constant 540 instead of 600. 

For oval tubes and flues it is recommended that the above 
rules be applied, using for the diameter twice the maximum 
radius of curvature. 

Strengthened Flues. — It is dear from inspection of the 
preceding table of tests on boiler-flues that the collapsing 
pressure decreases as the length of the flue increases. Account 
is taken of this in Mutton's formula, by introducing the 
square root of the length into the denominator of the expres- 
sion for calculating the collapsing pressure of a flue. Stating 
the proposition in the converse manner, the reason why a 
short flue is the stronger is that the ends of the flue are kept 
in a circular form by the plates to which the flue is riveted. 

It has been customary to strengthen plain flues by the aid' 
of rings placed at regular intervals. The section of a ring 
made of angle-iron is shown by Fig. 82(i, The ring is riveted' 
to the flue at intervals, a thimble being placed over each rivet 
to give space for circulation of water between the ring and 
the flue. The rings were sometimes solid, made of one piece 
of angle-iron bent up and welded. Most frequently the ring 
was in halves, which were merely belted together at the joint. 
Such rings could be easily removed when the flue was taken 
out of the boiler. 

A better method of strengthening a Hue is to make it o| 



k 



I 

lake it of 
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short pieces so joined at the ends as to make stiffening rings. 
Fig. 82 shows three ways in which this can be done. At b 
is shown the Adamson ring, formed by flanging the edges of 
the short lengths of flue outwardly, and riveting through a 
welded iron ring. At c is shown a welded ring of T iron, to 
which the short lengths can be riveted without flanging. This 
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method provides for calking both inside and outside. It 
does not require the flue to be flanged; but flanging by 
machinery is rapid, and does not give trouble when good iron 
or steel is used. Material that will not .stand flanging should 
not be used for flues. At d is shown the bowling hoop-ring, 
which has the advantage that it provides for longitudinal 
expansion of the flue. 

Flues for Scotch and other marine boilers with furnace- 
flues, are stiffened by transverse or helical corrugations, which 
provide at the same time for longitudinal expansion. A 
number of methods of corrugating furnace-flues will be illus- 
trated in connection with tests given on the following pages. 

Tests on Furnace-flues. — The strength of corrugated and 
other stiffened flues can be determined only by tests on full- 
stzed specimens. The following tests are taken from a paper 
by Mr. B. D. Morison, read before the Northeast Coast In- 
stitution of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 
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Furnaces made with Adamson Joints- 
Tests made at the Works of Ha!I, Russell & Co., Aberdeen, i 
1882, and of J. Howden & Co. in Glasgow, in 1887. 
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Purves's Patent Furnaces. 

Official Tests made at Sir John Brown & Co.'s Works at 
Sheffield i 
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Discussion of Results of Tests on Flues. — The stress 
a thin hollow cylinder subjected to external fluid pressure 
JTiay be calculated by an equation having the same form as 
that for a cylinder subjected to internal pressure; the equa- 

Ition may be deduced by a similar method. Thus the stress 
Wilt be 
in which / is the pressure per square inch, r is the radius and 
t is the thickness, both in inches. In the table we have a 
column giving the coefficient of collapse calculated by the 
expression 

»PD 
r- 

in which P\s the pressure, D is the diameter, and 7" is the 
thickness. The coeflicient appears consequently to be twice the 
compressive stress in the flue at the time of collapsing. This 
l«oeflFicient is fairly regular for each style of furnace, and is 
somewhere near the tensile strength of the metal from which 
.the flue is made; in some cases it is less and in some more 
lan the tensile strength. Now soft steel in the form of short 
linders will begin to flow when the compressive stress in a 
testing- machine is about equal to the strength of pieces used 
for tensile tests. In other words, the tensile and compressive 
strengths are about equal. The furnaces tested appear, 
then, to have collapsed when the compressive stress was half 
the ultimate compressive strength of the metal. Now the 
limit of elasticity for both tension and compression, for soft 
;eel, is about half the ultimate strength, so that the collapse 
:curred somewhere about the elastic limit. We should not, 
however, attribute too much importance to this considera- 
tion, but it will be better to follow ordinary practice and 
consider the equations used for calculating the safe working 
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pressure on flues to be empirical, and to depend directly on 
experiment. 

Rules for Working Pressure on Flues. — There are three 

sets of rules for working pressure on flues, which we shall 
consider; namely, those of the British Board of Trade, those 
of Lloyd's Marine Insurance Underwriters, and those of the 
United States Inspectors of Steam-vessels. These rules are 
changed from time to time, and include certain directions to 
inspectors that need not be given here; if a boiler Is built for 
inspection under these or any other rules the only safe way is 
to obtain the current edition of the rules and see that the 
boiler conforms thereto, and also that the boiler is properly 
proportioned according to the best information that can be 
obtained by the designer. 

Rules for Plain Flues. — Both Lloyd's and the Uni/eJ^M 
States Inspector^ rules use for plain flues an equation in theff 
form 

89.600 X r * 

■^~ LD 

in which P is the working pressure in pounds per square inch J 
L is the length in feet, and T and D are the thickness and 
diameter in inches. This is Fairbairn's equation with 
instead of 2. 19 for the exponent of T. and with a constant 



806.300 



so that the working pressure is mide one ninth of the calc. 
lated collapsing pressure by Fairbairn's rule. The use of so 
large a factor as nine shows that the rule is not considered 
adequate. Flues designed under this rule will probably b« 1 
strong enough, 

The Board of Trade rule differs only in replacing I 
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\ factor 89,600 by the approximate figure 99,000. The rules, 
1 however, require that the pressure shall not be greater than 



P=- 



\ -which provides that the stress shall not exceed 4400 pounds 

I per square inch. For corrugated, ribbed, or grooved furnaces 

(such as the several furnaces for which tests are given) both 

the Board of Trade and the Inspcxtors' rules give for the 

-working pressure 

1400 X T 



in which Pis the working pressure in pounds on the square 
inch, and T znA D are the thickness and diameter in inches. 
This rule makes the working stress 7000 pounds per square 
' inch. 

Lloyd's rule for these furnaces is given by the equation 

P C{T-2) 

^~ D ' 

in which 7'is the thickness in sixlt^nl/is of an inch, D is the 
diameter in inches, measured over the corrugations or ribs of 
corrugated or ribbed furnaces, and over the plain part of 
Holmes' furnaces. C is an arbitrary constant having the fol- 
lowing values: 

C= 1000 for steel corrugated furnaces when the tensile 
strength of the material is under 26 tons, and corrugations are 
6 inches apart and li inches deep. 

C= 1259 for steel furnaces corrugated on Fox's or Mori- 
son's plans, tensile strength to be between 26 and 30 tons. 

C= 1 160 for ribbed furnaces with ribs 9 inches apart. 

C =^ 912 for spirally-corrugated furnaces. 

C =■ 945 for Holmes' furnaces, when corrugations are not 
over 16 inches apart and not less than two inches high. 
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In this rule the use of 7"— 2 (in sixteenths of an inch) 
instead of T is practically an allowance for wasting of the 
plate to the extent of one eighth of an inch. The working 
stress calculated on the assumed diameter will be found by 
multiplying by sixteen and dividing by two; in case of the 
first constant the stress is 

1000 X 16 

= 8000 H 

A 

pounds per square inch. ^M 

Fire-tubes. — The thickness usually given to fire-tubes to 
insure sound welding and to provide for expanding into the 
tube-sheets is in excess of that required to prevent collapsing. 
There appears, however, to be no experiments to show the 
actual collapsing pressure for such tubes. 

The joint made by expanding the tubes into the tube- 
sheets of locomotive and cylindrical tubular boilers has been 
found both by experiment and practice to be strong enough 
to secure the tube-sheet without additional staying. It is. 
however, the custom to make part of the fire-tubes of marine 
drum-boilers thick enough to take a shallow nut outside of 
the tube-plate; without such stay-tubes there is liable to be 
leakage at the ends of the tubes. 

Girders — When a flat surface cannot conveniently be 
stayed directly, it is customary to stay the surface to girders 
properly supported at the ends or elsewhere. The crown-bars 
of the locomotive-boiler shown on Plate II, and the girders 
over the combustion-chamber of the marine boiler shown by 
Fig- 13' pag= 17. rnay be taken as examples. Again, the 
channel-irons which are riveted to the flat heads of the 
cylindrical boiler shown by Plate I act as girders. 

The load which a girder of given material can safely carry 
depends on the form and dimensions of the girder, and on the 
manner of supporting and loading the girder. Some girders, 
like those over the combustion-chamber in Fig. 13, can be 
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I Calculated by the simple theory of beams; others, like crown- 

I bars for locomotives and the channel-bars on Plate I, can be 

I pioperly calculated only by the theory of continuous girders. 

A proper understanding of the theories of beams and of 

Icontinuous girders can be obtained from standard works on 

applied mechanics. An adequate statement of even the 

theory of beams is out of place in a work on boilers; an 

incomplete statement is unadvisable, since it is liable to be 

misleading. One simple example will be worked out as an 

illustration of the use of the beam theory in boiler-design, 

■ As an example, we will take the girders over the combus- 

I tion-chamber of the marine boiler shown by Fig. 13, page 17. 

The girders are spaced 7 inches apart, and each carries three 

stays spaced 6J inches apart. The load on each stay-bolt at 

160 pounds steam-pre 



7 X 6J X 160 = 7000 pounds, 

1 and the total load on one girder is 2 1 ,000 pounds. The sup- 

I porting force at each end of the girder is 10,500 pounds. The 

Lfipan of the girder is 22^ inches, and the half-span is \\\ 

dies. The bending-moment at the middle of the girder 

•^^ the supporting force acting upward, and to the load 

p bolt acting downward, is 



10,500 X iii - 7000 X 6| = 74.375 : 



M. 



Each girder is made of two plates each 5/8 of an inch thick, 
and 7 inches deep. The moment of inertia of the section of 
tlic girder at the middle is 
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The working fibre-stress is consequently 



/ = 



^ -_ 74 37 5 X l\ 
'I TVX2XftX7' 



= 7287 



pounds per square inch. 

Stayed Flat Plates. — The method of calculating 
stresses in a flat plate supported at regular intervals by st 
or stay-bolts, such as the sides of a locomotive fire-box, is 
treated in the theory of elasticity, under the heading of 
" indefinite plates which are firmly held ai a system of points 
dividing them into rectangular panels. ' ' A complete solution 
of this problem is possible only when the panels are squares, 
that is, when the rows of stays are equidistant longitudinally 
and transversely. 

If the steam -pressure is represented by/, the thickness of 
the plate by /, and the pitch of the stays by a, then the 
maximum direct stress, which is a tension at certain places 
and a compression at other, is given by the formula 



/= 



9' 



r.A 



The maximum shearing-stress is given by the equation 



/.= 



36 ,T-' 



in which .E is the modulus of elasticity of the material. 

If the sheets of a locomotive fire-box, or other stayed 
plates, have a direct tension or compression, proper allowance 
must be made for it. 

If stays or stay-bolts are in rows that are not equidistant 
each way. as for example the through-stays in the steam- 
space in Fig. 13, page 17, then the largest pitch maybe used 
in the above equations. The actual .stress will in such case be 
less than the calculated stress by an unknown amount. If, 
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I further, stays are arranged irregularly, the greatest distance 
1 any direction may be used in the equations, but the calcu- 
\ iated stress may then be very different from the actual stress; 
t it is, however, always the larger. 

As an example, we may calculate the stress in a side sheet 
of the locomotive fire-box shown on Plate II. Here the 
rows of rivets are four inches apart each way, the plate is 

tS/i6 of an inch thick, and the steam-pressure is 170 pounds. 
The maximum stress is 



= 6190. 



The shea ring- stress in this case is very much smaller. 
Now the crown-bars are bedded on and are partly sup- 
ported by the side sheets of the fire-box. The crown-sheet 
is 72 inches long and 45^ inches wide, and has an area of 

73 X 458 = 3285 

\ square inches, and is subjected to a pressure of 

3285 X 170 = 558.450 

J pounds. The distribution of this load between the side 
sheets and the sling-stays can be determined only by the cal- 
culation of the crown-bars as continuous girders, and may be 
I disturbed by the expansion of the fire-box and by other 
1 causes. If it be assumed that the side sheets carry half the 
I load on the crown-bars, then one side sheet will carry one 
[fourth of 558,050. or 139,512 pounds. The side sheet is 72 
Ijnches long and 5/16 of an inch thick, so that the stress per 
[square inch from the load on the crown-bars is 

139,512 -^ 72 X tV = 6200 

pounds, — about as much as the stress calculated above. The 
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total compression on the side sheet is therefore about 12,400 
pounds per square inch. 

This calculation, which appears sufficiently simple, illus- 
trates the danger of making calculations by formulEe without 
knowing how they are derived and how they should be 
applied. The formula for staying given above is often 
quoted without any reference to tensile or compressive stress 
on the stayed sheet, from other causes; the use of such a 
formula by one who is unfamiliar with the theor7 of elasticity 
may lead to serious error in design. 

Factor of Safety. — The ratio of the working pressure of 
a boiler to the pressure at which the boiler or any part of a 
boiler may be expected to fail quickly, is called the factor 
of safety for the boiler or for that part of the boiler. 

It is commonly recommended by writers that a factor of 
safety of six shall be used for boilers; probably such a factor 
would be economical for a boiler that is expected to work 
continuously for many years, as it allows a margin for deteri- 
oration. If the stresses coming on the parts of a boiler can 
be determined, a general factor of five will give sufficient 
security. If the boiler is carefully watched, a factor of four 
may be used ; many boilers are worked with this factor. The 
use of an excessively large factor of safety, for example of the 
factor nine for flues calculated by Fairbairn's equation, shows 
alack of confidence in the method. It is proper to make 
allowance for corrosion of parts like stays: this may be done 
either by using a larger factor of safety, or by a direct allow- 
ance: thus all stays, whatever their diameters, may have an 
eighth of an inch added to the diameter to allow for corrosion. 
It is of course proper in any structure to make small but Jm-^ 
portant members, such as stays in boilers, large enough t<H 
place them be.yond any suspicion of failure. S 

Hydraulic Tests of Boilers. — It is customary to subject 
new boilers to a v^aCer-piessure considerably in excess of the 
working pressure, to discover any leaks at riveted joints, at 



t!ie tube-sheets, or elsewhere; should there be any gross 
defect of design or workmanship it will be developed by this 
hydraulic test. Old boilers after repairs are subjected to a 
hydraulic test for the same purpose, but the pressure is not 
carried so high as for new boilers. 

The pressure applied during a hydraulic test is seldom 
more than once and a half the working pressure, and as most 
boilers have an actual factor of safety of not more than n\e, 
and frequently of four, it is apparent that the recommenda- 
tion of some authors, that the test pressure should be twice 
the working pressure, cannot ordinarily be followed without 
danger of injuring the boiler. With a factor of safety of six 
there should be no danger of injuring the boiler by applying 
a hydraulic pressure equai to twice the working pressure. 

It should be borne in mind that some of the worst stresses 
that come on the difterent parts of the boilers are due to 
unequal expansion and contraction, and that such stresses are 
not set up during a hydraulic test. Finally, the fact that a 
boiler has successfully withstood a hydraulic test is not a con- 
clusive proof that it is sate; too many unfortunate explosions 
of boilers, more frequently old boilers, after a hydraulic test, 
have shown this. 

The safety of a boiler is to be insured by careful and cor- 
rect design, honest and thorough workmanship, and intelli- 
gent care in service. Forms and methods of design and 
construction that do not admit of ready calculation should be 
avoided; in no case should the ordinary hydraulic test be 
relied upon to guarantee the strength ot parts that cannot be 
cidculatcd with a fair degree of certainty. If such forms are 
used in any case, they ought to be tested separately to a 
pressure of two or three times the working pressure, and some 
examples of each form and siz-,' outjht to be tested to destruc- 



I 



The boiler undergoing a hydraulic test should be carefully 
inspected, and any notable change of shape or leakage should 
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be investigated to discover the cause. Frequently small leaa-ks 
that are developed during a test are Stopped at once Tby 
calking or otherwise, but it is preferable to mark the pl^i^ce 
of the leak and calk after the pressure is removed. This of 
course requires another test to find out if the calking is sl_3bc- 
cessful. 

The pressure is usually applied by filling the boiler entir^^ly 
full of water and then pumping in enough water, by hand or 
by power, to supply the leaks and develop the pressu^re 
required. If the pumping is done by hand, it is desirable to 
carefully remove all air from the boiler to avoid the labor of 
compressing air up to the test pressure. If the pumping is 
done by power, the saving of work is of less consequence, a :»id 
a little air remaining in the boiler will act as a cushion, a :«id 
lessen the shocks due to the strokes of the pump. 

New boilers are tested on the boiler-shop floor; old boil^^rs 
are commonly tested in their settings, and in such case ti ^e 
inspection during a test is less convenient and efficient. 

It is sometimes recommended that hot water shall be us=- ed 
for testing a boiler; but there seems to be no advantage i^ 
so doing, as it is unequal expansion, and not merely rise of 
temperature, that sets up the unknown stresses that are so 
destructive to the boiler. Of course the use of hot wa '^^'^ 
makes an efficient inspection during the test difficult if r ^ot 
impossible. 

When there is no other way of applying the hydraulic t -^st 
to a boiler in its setting, the boiler may be quite filled w ^tli 
water, and then a light fire may be started in the furna ^^' 
The expansion of the water will develop the required press^^^^ 
at a much less temperature than that of steam at the sa ^"^' 
pressure, and with less danger should the boiler fail. 1^ J'^s 
method cannot be recommended for general use; and in c^^^ 
it is followed care must be taken not to exceed the desix'ed 
pressure. 
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Hydraulic Test to Destruction.— In rS88 a boiler-shcll, 
made to represent a part of the shell o( a gunljoai boiler, -was 
tested by hydraulic pressure at the Greerock Fniindry, • wkh 
the intention o( bursting it. The shell was 1 1 ieet long and 
7 feet S-j^ inches mean diameter. It was made of three sec- 
tions of 19/32 plate, triple-riveted, with butt-joints and double 
cover-plates at the longitudinal joints, and lapped and double 
riveted at the ring seams. The rivets were staggered for both 
longitudinal and ring scams. The end-plates were 20/32 
thick, and stayed with through-stays and washers, spaced T4 
inches on centres. The stays were 1} inches in diameter; 
the screws at the ends of the stays were 2^ inches in diameter. 
Finally, it may be said that the shell was designed to fulfil 
the Admiralty specifications for a working pressure of 145 
pounds per square inch. The workmanship was of the same 
degree of excellence usual for boiler-work at that establish- 
ment. 
_ First Test. — The shell was first subjected to the working 
■pressure of 145 pounds, and showed a slight alteration of form 
Hue to the tendency of internal pressure to give it a true cylin- 
drical form. The pressure was then raised to the Admiralty 
test pressure of 235 pounds, and then to 300 pounds without 
developing leaks. There were some minor changes of form 
due to the increase of pressure. The pressure was then 
removed and the shell returned to its original dimensions. 

Pressure was then raised to 330 pounds, when there was a 
slight leak at the manhole door. At 450 pounds pressure 
the leak at the manhole door exceeded the capacity 01 tDc 
pumps. There was also a slight leak at the corners ot two 
butts. The manhole was then strengthened — no otUer repairs 
were made. 

Second Tist. — Pressure was raised to 350 pounds and 
developed a small leak at the manhote. There were slight 
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leaks at the butt-straps, which were calked at the end of the 
test. The manhole, however, leaked so that the test was 
stopped. 

Third Test, — After additional bolts were put into the 
manhole cover the pressure was raised to 350 pounds witH- 
out leakage. At 360 pounds the manhole began to leak, an^ 
at 580 pounds the test was stopped on that account. Tl"*? 
butt-straps opened visibly at the calking artd leaked mor'^ 
than before. 

Fourth Test. — The butt-joints were again calked arm^ d 
additional pumps were employed. The shell was again tigl^^it 
at 350 pounds and the pressure was carried to 620 pounds, ^.:3t 
which there was a good deal of leakage at the butt-strap ^• 
Only one or two rivets showed signs of leakage; the*^"^^ 
appeared to be no difference between the hand and machir*^ e 
riveting in this respect. At the pressure of 620 pounds tl» ^ 
entire capacity of the pumps was required to supply tlm ^ 
leakage. 

The distortion of the shell was very marked at the higher 3* 
pressures, and increased with the pressure; thus the end ^ 
bulged an inch at 520 pounds, about i^ inches at 580 pounds -» 
and nearly two inches at 620 pounds. The sides bulged mor^ 
irregularly, but to the extent of nearly an inch at 620 pounds - 
The stays drew down uniformly 1/64 of an inch at 5; 
pounds, 2/64 at 580 pounds, and 4/64 at 620 pounds. The; 
increased in length 2^ inches at 520 pounds, 3^ inches a- 
580 pounds, and 3^ inches at 620 pounds; this accounts fo» 
the bulging of the end-plates. 

The mean tensional strength of the plates from which th 
shell and butt-straps were made may be taken at 6iySO€^:> 
pounds. At 620 pounds the tension on the plates betweer^ 
the rivet-holes was f,7,504 pounds, or 93^ per cent of th^ 
strength oi the ^olid plate, and there was no serious disturb -- 
ance ot the structure. The ring seams increased in diametef 
about f of an inch, and the shell bulged out between them. 
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The various portions of the boiler acted in harmony and 
(owed no special weakness at any point. The butt-joints 
bad the rivets spaced 5J inches on centres to give a percen- 
tage of 83.7 per cent of the plate, and this may have caused 
;he leakage found there. The riveting appeared to be 
■eliablc at the extreme pressure reached. This test seems to 
ihow that a boiler wilt give signs of weakness lony before it 
will fail. Such signs of weakness should be carefully investi- 
gated : if there is any local weakness or deterioration, repairs 
sr alterations may be made; if there are evidences of general 
terioration, the working pressure must be reduced, or 
fcter, the boiler may be replaced by a new one. 
BoUer-cxpIosioiiS. — The great destruction of life and 
iperty that is liable to be caused by a violent boiler-explo- 
n makes it imperative that the causes should be carefully 
festigated, to the end that explosions may be prevented. 
With this in view the boiler and its parts, and any wreck 
evidence of destruction caused by the explosion should be 
left undisturbed until the scene of the explosion can be 
Examined by a competent engineer. Of course if any persons 
»re injured by the explosion they must be rescued and cared 
for immediately, and also any building or structure that is so 
injured as to threaten life or safety must be attended to at 
once; but it should be borne in mind that the examination by 
the engineer for the purpose of delermining the cause of the 
explosion is also in the interest of humanity, since its aim is 
to avoid future explosions. All idle or simply curious per- 
sona should be excluded from the scene of the explosion, more 
especially as such per-sons are apt to disturb or even carry 
a>t-ay things that may be of importance 'n the study of the 
cause and history of the explosion. If the explosion is 
accompanied by loss of life or injury to person or property, 
il will be followed by a Icpal investigation in which the testi- 
mony of the engineer or engineers who have examined the 
«ene of the explosion will be of prime importance, as it will 
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have a large influence in locating responsibility for thff 

While various causes may lead to boiler-expio; 
unfortunately true that by far the greater part of violent 
explosions are due to the fact that the boiler is too weak to 
endure service at the regular working pressure, A new boiler 
may be weak through defective design or workmanship; 
there can be no excuse for the explosion of a new boiler from 
weakness, and such explosions in good practice are rare. An 
old boiler is liable to become weak through local or general 
corrosion or other deterioration; this amounts to saying that 
a boiler will eventually wear out. 

The length of time that a boiler will endure service 
depends (i) on the design, (3) on the thickness of plates and 
the quality of the metal, (3) on the workmanship, (4) on the 
care given it, and {5) on the quality of the feed-water. 
Definite figures cannot be given for the life of a boiler, since 
it depends on so many things. The following table gives the 
number of years several kinds of boilers can endure regular 
service if they are properly built and cared for: 



Lancashire, low-pressure 1 5 to 30 years. 

Locomotive type, stationary 12 to 1 5 

Locomotive-boilers 8 to 1 2 

Vertical boilers 10 to 15 

Vertical boiler with submerged tubes,,,. 14 to 18 

Horizontal cylindrical tubular 1 s to so 

Scotch marine boiler 12 to 15 

Water-tube boiler 12 to 16 

Pipe or coil boiler 5 to 8 



By water-tube boiler is here meant a boiler with a shell J 
or drum containing a considerable body of water, ^y pip& ' 
or coil boiler is meant a boiler made up of pipe and pipe- 
fittings, with a separator. 
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Horizontal boilers will require one, and vertical boilen two 
sets of tubes, before the shell is condemned. A loco- 
notive-boiler will require two extra sets of tubes, and the 
intire fire-box will be renewed once in the life of the boiler. 
If boilers are subjected to careless or ignorant abuse, they 
nay be used up in a fraction of their proper time of service, 
Specially if cheaply built. This will account for the nunicr- 
lus explosions of sawmill boilers and agricultural boilers. 

It has been pointed out that leakage is frequently a aipn 
»f weakness; a perversion of this idea leads to the assumption 
that a boiler is safe as long as it can be kept from leaking. 
Too many boiler-explosions have this history: The boiler, 
after long and satisfactory service, began to leak; a cheap 
:inan was employed to repair the boiler, the repairs consisting; 
jnainiy of excessive calking lo stop the leaks; soon after the 
ifepairs, perhaps the fir-^t time the boiler was fired up, it 
^exploded violently. A fit conclusion oE the history is to 
lUcribe the explosion to some obscure cause or to carelessness 
'of the attendant, if he was killed by the explosion. 

Serious injury may be caused by overheating any part of 
the heating-surface, due to low water, to defective circulation, 
:or to deposits of non-conducting substance on the platen or 
tubes. The overheated member, or plates, of the boiler may 
burst or collapse, and such failure may lead to an explosion 
of the boiler, but frequently the escape of steam and water 
will check the fire and relieve the pressure on the boiler. 
Local failures are dangerous to the boiler attendants, especially 
in a confined fire-room, as on shipboard. Unless there it 
direct evidence of overheating, cither from known circum- 
stances before the explosion or from signs on the broiler after 
explosion, the cauK of the failure should be sought elsewhere. 
If a boiler shows sign* of low water or of overheating the 
fire should be checked by any effectual means. The mtt»t 
ready way of checking the fire is to close the ash-pit doon and 
throw a^es onto the fire. If there are no ashes at hand, then 
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fresh fuel may be used instead, since its first effect is to dead) 
the fire. There will be time for caring for, or drawing the lii 
before the fresh fuel is fairly in combustion. An attempt 
draw the fire without first deadening it is liable to give a fiei 
combustion for a short time; moreover, more time is required 
to draw the fire. If the furnace has a dumping-grale. the fire 
may be immediately thrown into the ash-pit without waiting 
to deaden it. The damper should be left open so that i[ 
rupture occurs the steam may escape up the chimney. Me: 
while the steam made by the boiler should be disposed of 
allowing the engine to run or by any other means, for exant-^ 
pie by opening the safety-valve, provided that it is merely 
case of overheating, not accompanied by excessive pi 
It will probably be well to start the feed-pumps or to increase 
the supply of feed-water. Should tiie introduction of feed- 
water be badly arranged so that a large volume of cold water 
will be thrown onto a heated plate, it is possible that startii 
the feed-pump may cause a contraction which will start 
rupture. 

It has been found by experiment that boiler-flues thi 
have been purposely allowed to become bare and overhead 
have been saved by suddenly directing a stream of cold feei 
water upon them, though such treatment may make thcnt'- 
leak at the joints. The heat stored in such hot plates is 
insignificant as compared with the heat in the water and steam 
in the boiler. 

Excessive pressure, especially if it is enough to give good 
reason to fear an explosion, is more difficult to deal with ; the 
chances of success are less and the risks are greater than when 
the water is low, but the pressure is not excessive, 
ble the fire should be checked and the pressure relieved. Tl 
first may be done by throwing on ashes or co!d fuel, and tl 
second by running the engine at full load. It is at le; 
doubtful whether starting the feed-pump will reduce 
pressure fast enough to do much good, and on the other hanf 
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Acre may be cases where such action would start an explo- 
^sion. It is not beat to open the safety-valve, since the sudden 
opening of a large safety-valve gives a shock which may 
determine the explosion. Some explosions have been re- 
ported that occurred immediately after the safety-valve 
opened. 

A large amount of energy is stored in the steam and water 
in a boiler in the form of heat. An idea of the amount of 
energy in any given case may be obtained by a simple calcu- 
lation. Thus the cylindrical boiler shown on Plate I, at 150 
pounds pressure by the gauge, will contain 6600 pounds of 
water and 22 pounds of steam. Takii.g 165 pounds absolute 
to correspond to 150 pounds by the gauge, we find from a 
^ble of the properties of steam that 338 thermal units are 
uired to raise one pound of water from freezing-point to 
i" F., corresponding to 165 pounds absolute. Now one 
Aermal unit is equivalent to 778 foot-pounds of work. Con- 
lequently the energy stored in the hot water in the boiler. 
iUculated from freezing-point, is 

6600 X 778 X 338 = 1.736,000,000 foot-pounds. 

After the water is heated to 366° F. there will be required 
■55. 6 thermal units to vaporize one pound into steam at 165 
''pounds absolute. But 83.6 thermal units will be expended 
in changing the volume of the fluid when it passes from water 
into steam, leaving 772 thermal units for the internal heat of 
the steam. Consequently the heat stored in a pound of 
steam is 772 -|- 338 thermal units. The equivalent energy 
stored in 22 pounds of steam is 

22 X 778 X (773 + 338) = 19,000,000 foot-pounds. 

The first point to be noticed is, that there is many times 

Tiuch energy in the water as in the steam; and the second 

, that even a small fraction of the stored energy is suffi- 
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cient to account for all the destruction caused by a boiler- 
explosion. 

The circumstances of the boiler-explosion will determine 
how much of the energy stored in the steam and hot water 
will be developed and how it will be applied. Even in a par- 
ticular case it is seldom possible to make proper estimates, 
nor does there appear to be any advantage from doing so. 
It is, however, curious to know that if the steam and water 
in the boiler under discussion were placed in a large cylinder 
with non-conducting wails and allowed to expand behind a 
piston, down to the pressure of the atmosphere there would 
be developed 138,000,000 foot-pounds. And further, if this 
work were expended in raising the boiler and its contents 
against the attraction of gravity, it could lift them a mile 
high. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
BOILER ACCESSORIES. 

In this chapter will be described various fittings, attach- 
ments, and accessories for steam-boilers. 

Valves are used to control and regulate the flow of fluids 
in pipes. Tliey are variously named after their forms or uses, 
such as globe valves, angle-valves, straightway valves, and 
check-valves. 



D 




Fig. B3. 

Globe Valves are named from the globular form of their 

cases. The case is separated into two part? by a diaphragm 

I with a passage through its horizontal part, as shown in Fig. 

I 83. The fluid enters at the right, passes under the valve, and 
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out al the left. The valve is shut by screwing down the 
handle on the valve-spindle. A stuffing-box around the i 
valve-spindle prevents leakage of fluid. In this valve the seal 
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is rounded, and the valve face is a ring of a peculiar composU 
tion, let into the valve at R. When the valve is shut, this] 
composition is squeezed down onto the seat and makes 1 
tight joint. 

If the fluid enters the valve from the right-hand side, the; 
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valve-spindle may readily be packed to prevent leakage while 
the valve is closed. If the fluid entered the vaive at the 
other end, it would be necessary to shut oH the fluid from 
the entire pipe in order to pack the valve. 

Angle-valves. — This form of valve, shown by Fig. 84, 
lias an inlet at the bottom and an outlet at one side, it may 
take the place of an elbow at a bend in piping. The valve 
is made in two parts. The upper part carries a ring of soic 
metal which forms tlic bearing-surface The lower part has 
ribs or wings which enter the opening through the valve-seat 
and guide the valve to its scat. TJie valvc-spindle has a 




Fig. 85. 

screw at the upper end which passes through a yoke entirely 
outside of the body of the valve. 

The body of the valve is made of cast iron. The vaJvCr 
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valve-seac, valve-spindle, and stufhng-box lollower are made 
of brass or composition. 

This form of valve is frequently used for the stop-valve 
between the boiler and the main steam-pipe. 

Straightway or Gate Valve. — This lorm of valve gives 
a straight passage throngh the valve, and offers very little 
resistance to the flow of Huids when it is open. Fig. 85. 
represents a Chapman valve, in which the vaive is wedge — 




^1 shaped and is forced against a wedge-shaped seat. 

^H spindle is held at a fixed height by a collar, and 

^^k forces down the valve to open or close it. Tlie 

^1 valve is of cast iron ; the valve, valve-spindle, and 

^1 are ol brass; the valve-seat is a soft composition. 
^1 Fi^. R*! represents a Peet vaive, which has the 

^^ valve-seats parallel. Tiie valve itself is made in 



The valve- 
draws up or 
body of the 
stuffing-box 

faces of thfj 
two pieces^ 
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between which is a peculiar casting, U shaped at the bottom 
and with wedge-shaped hps at the top. When the valve is 
shut this casting rests on the bottom of the valve body, and 
the two halves of the valve are thrown against the parallel 
valve-seats by the wedge-shaped lips of the casting. When 
the valve is opened this casting hangs between the two halves 
of the valve by the under side of the wedge-shaped lips. 

Cbeck-valves allow fluids to pass in one direction, but 
not in the other. Fig. 87 represents a lilt check-valve; it 
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Fig. 87. 



tesembles a globe valve without a valve-spindle. Fluid 
entering at the left will lift the valve and pass out at the 
right. Should the current be reversed the valve will be 
promptly closed. 

Fig. 88 represents a swing check-valve. It offers less 

iistance to the flow of fluid than the valve shown above, 
and there is less chance that foreign matter will lodge on the 
valve-seat. The valve has some looseness where it is fastened 
to the swinging arm, so that it may properly seat itself. 

A feed-pipe must always have a check-valve to keep the 
Icr-pressure from acting on the pump, or injector, when it 

not at work. It automatically opens to allow water to pass 
into the boiler. There should also be a stop-valve {a globe or 

:e valve) near the boiler which can be shut at will; thus 

len the check-valve shows signs of leaking the stop-valve 
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may be shut, and then the check-valve may be opened ani 
examined. 

Safety-valves are intended to prevent the pressure 
steam from rising to a dangerous point. In order to accom- 
plish this, the effective opening of the valve should be suffi- 
cient to discharge all the steam that the boiler 
when urged to its full capacity. The effective opening 
equal to the circumference of the valve-seat multiplied by the 
lift of the valve, if the valve-seat is flat; if the valve-scat is 
conical, the lift should be measured at right angles to the 
scat. Then if I is the vertical lift and if a is the angle whii 
die seat makes with the vertical, the effective lift is 

/sin a. 

The lift of a safety-valve rarely exceeds i/io of an ind 
A two-inch pop safety-valve, made by the Crosby Gauge ai^ 
Valve Co., and tested at the laboratory of the MassachusetC 
Institute of Technology, was found to lift from 0.07 to o,<^ 
of an inch. The valve bad a conical seat witli an angle < 
45°. The actual flow was about 95 per cent of the calculatoj 
flow for this valve. 

The amount of steam tiiat a boiler can make may ] 
estimated from the f;rate-area, the rate of combustion, and tl^ 
evaporation per pound ol coal. Tiie first item is fixed, and 
the other two, though somewhat indefinite, may be estimated 
from the type of boiler and the conditions under which it 
works. 

For example, a factory boiler having a grate 5 feet by J 
feet may be assumed to burn iS pounds of coal per squai 
foot of grate-surface per hour, and to evaporate 8 pounds \ 
water per pound of coal. It will therefore generate 

5X6X18X8 At. 

— -^ — - — ^-- = 1.2 pounds 01 steam per second. 

The amount of steam which will be delivered by a safH 
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valve may be calculated by an empirical equation proposed 
by Rankine ; it may be written 

in which W is the weight of steam in pounds delivered per 
second, A is the effective area of discharge in square inches, 
and / is the absolute pressure of the steam in pounds per 
square inch. 

If the weight of steam to be discharged per second is 
known, then this equation may be used to calculate the 
effective area; and will then read 

70 J V 



A = 



P 



In the example given above the weight of steam per second 
is 1.2 pounds. If the steam-pressure is 100 pounds absolute 
(85.3 by the gauge), then the effective area must be 

70 X 1.2 

A = = 0.84 

100 ^ 

of a square inch. If the effective lift be assumed to be 0.075 
of an inch, the circumference of the valve-seat should be 

0.84 -r- 0.075 = 1 1.2 inches, 

and the diameter should be 3.5 inches. 

A common rule requires that there shall be an area of 1/3 
of a square inch through the valve-seat foi each square foot 
of grate-surface. It so happens that this rule gives almost 
identically the same result as that just calculated for the above 
example; thus: 

5 X 6 



= 10 square inches, 



v/ 



4 X 10 .... J. 

= 3.5 + inches, diameter. 
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Should the size of the valve determined by the two 
methods be different, the lai^er one must be taken; for the 
engineer will desire to fulfil the requirements of the first 
method for the sake of safety, and the requirements of the 
second method must be fulfilled if the boiler is to pass inspi 
tion. 

Lever Safety-valve. — The general arrangement and s 
of the details of a well-made safety-valve are shown by Fig. 



1 so^^ 



I 




Fig. 89. 

The body of the valve is of cast iron, and has an openi 
at one side from which the escaping steam is led out 61 
the boiler-room through an escape-pipe. The valve and 
valve-seat are of brass or composition; the bearing-surface is 
at an angle of 45° with the vertical. The load is applied by 
a steel spindle, to a point beneath the bearing- surface so that 
the valve is drawn down to its seat. The spindle passes 
through a brass ring in the cover to the val'/e-casing. The 
load is applied by a lever with a fulcrum at A and a weight 
at D. It is steadied by guides cast on the cover of 
casing; in the figure the valve and body are shown in seel 
but the spindle, lever, guides and weight are shown in eli 
tion. 

It is important that the pins at A and B shall be loose in 
their bearings, and that the spindle shall be free where it 
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;ses through the top of the valve-case, so that the valve may 

It fail to rise even if the working parts are rusted a little. 

After a sifety-valve has blown off it is liable to leak a 

ittle, and such leakage is likely to injure the bearing-surface. 

this way safety-valves sometimes get leaky and troubie- 

le. The proper way is to rcgrind the valve and make it 

ight, but if the boiler attendant is careless he may try to 

:op the leak by jamming the valve on its seat. This may 

done by hanging on extra weight, or wedging a piece of 

'ood or metat against the lever. To remove temptation, it 

IS well to have the guides for the lever open at the top, and 

also to cut off the lever to just the proper length so that the 

weight cannot be ?lid farther out. A short lever and a heavy 

weight are better, for this reason, than a lighter weight and a 

longer lever. 

In order to make a calculation of the pressure at which a 
ety-valve will blow off, we must know the diameter of the 
'Valve, the weight of the valve and valve-spindle, the length 
of the lever and the weight hung at its end, and the weight 
and centre of gravity of the lever. This last may be found 
by calculation, or more simply by balancing the lever on a 
tnife-edge. 

In the example shown by Fig, 89 the valve has a diameter 
if 5 inches and an area of 



3- 1416 X 5' 




19-635 



buare inches, on which the steam presses. 

The vaive and spindle weigh 15 pounds; this is applied 
rectly at the valve. The weight of 115 pounds at the end 
e lever, is 56 Inches from the fulcrum at A. It is equiva- 
t to a weight of 

iii2ii« = .6,o 
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pounds at the valve. The weight of the lever is 42 pounds^ 
applied at the centre of gravity C, 20 inches from the fulcrum. 
It is equivalent to a weight at the valve of 

42 X 20 

= 210 

4 

pounds. The total equivalent weight, or the load on the 
valve, is 

15 -f 1610 + 210 = 183s pounds. 

Since the area of the valve is 19.635 square inches, the 
steam-pressure per square inch required to lift the valve will 
be 

183s -f- 19.63s = 93.46 pounds. 

Problems concerning the loading of a safety-valve may be 
conveniently stated and solved by taking moments about the 
fulcrum ; that is, by multiplying each weight or force by its 
distance from the fulcrum. 

Let the weights of the valve, spindle, lever, and weight 
be represented by V, 5, Z, and W, Let a be the distance of 
the weight from the fulcrum and b be the distance from the 
fulcrum to the valve, while c is the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the lever from the fulcrum. 

The moment of the weight is Wa^ and the moment of the 
lever is Lc, The moment of the valve and spindle is (F +5)^. 
All three moments act downward, and their total effect is equal 
to their sum. 

If the diameter of the valve is dy then the area is \nd^. 
Representing the steam-pressure above the atmosphere by/^ 
the force acting on the valve is 
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and the moment of that force is 

nd^ , 

This moment acts upward and,, when the valve lifts, will 
be equal to the total downward moment. So that the equa- 
tion for calculating the load on a lever safety-valve is 

/*— = Wa + Zf + (F+ S)b. 
4 

This equation gives for the steam-pressure at which the 
valve shown by Fig. 89 will lift 

^ "" nd'b 

4(115 X 56 + 42 X 20+ 15 X 4) 

'' ^ " 3.1416X 5" X 4 

.'. / = 93*46 pounds, 

as found by the previous calculation. 

For a second mcample let us find the distance at which 
the weight of the valve shown by Fig. 89 must be placed 
from the fulcrum in order that the valve will blow off at 50 
pounds above the atmosphere. 

Solving the general equation for a, we have 

nd^ 
pb Lc- (F+5)* 

4 



a = 



W 
50 X 4 X ^-- — X 5 - 42 X 20 - 1 5 X 4 



. a = 



115 
\ a •=. 26.32 inches. 
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Far a third example find the weight which should be hung- 
at the end of the lever if the valve is to blow off at 30 pounds 
above the atmosphere. 

Here we have 

pb Zc-(FH-5)* 

rr= 1 . 

a 



••. rr= 



30 X 4 X 7 X 5 - 42 X 20 - 15 X 4 



56 



.•. W -=• 26 pounds. 



These last two problems can of course be stated and 
solved much after the first manner applied to the first problem^ 
but the work, which will amount in the end to the same 
thing, cannot be so well arranged nor so easily done. 

Pop Safety-valve. — A defect of the common lever 
safety-valve is that it does not close promptly when the 
steam-pressure is reduced, and it is apt to leak after it has 
returned to its scat. 

The valve shown by Fig. 90 has a groove turned in the 
flange which projects beyond the bearing-surface, and there is 
another groove between the outer edge of the valve-seat and a 
ring which is screwed onto the valve-seat. When the valve 
lifts the escaping steam is twice deflected, once by the groove 
in the valve and again by the groove at the valve-seat. The 
reaction of the steam assists the pressure of the steam on the 
under surface of the valve, and suddenly opens the valve to 
its full extent. The valve stays wide open till the steam- 
pressure in the boiler has fallen a few pounds below the blow- 
ing-off pressure, and then the valve shuts as suddenly as it 
opens. 

The ring which is screwed onto the valve-seat has a number 
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Fof holes drilled through it to allow steam to escape from the 
[ groove at its upper surface. It may also be screwed up or 



r 

[ 




Fig, 90. 
down to adjust its position: a screw at the side of the case 
,Clanip3 it when adjusted. The action of the valve is regulated 
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by the number of holes in the ring and by its vertical posi- 
tion. 

This valve is loaded by a helical spring. The tension of 
the spring and the load on the valve is regulated by a sleeve 
which is screwed down through the top of the valve-case. It 
is of course possible to load a plain safety-valve in a similar 
way, or to load a pop-valve with a lever and weight. The 
valve is extended up in the form of a thin shell to guard the 
spring from the escaping steam. The valve-spindle is ex- 
tended through the top of the case, and may be pulled uf> 
by a lever when it is desired to ease the valve off from it^ 
seat. A drip at the lower right-hand side of the case draw^ 
off water which may collect in the case. 

The valve and its seat, the adjusting-ring on the seat, th 
valve-spindle, and the bearing-pieces on the spring are al 
brass. There is also a brass ring inside the shell that extend 
down from ttie cover and incloses the spring. There should^ 
be a little clearance between this brass ring and the shell on 
the valve so that the valve shall not be cramped. The entire 
valve-casing, which is made in four parts, is of cast iron. 

The closeness of regulation by a safety-valve depends 
mainly on the width of the bearing-surface. Thus a valve 
with a narrow bearing-surface will close after the pressure in 
the boiler is reduced a few pounds; a valve with a wide bear- 
ing-surface will stay open till the pressure has suffered a 
serious reduction. By making the bearing-surface very narrow 
the reduction 01 pressure maybe made as small as two pounds. 
For example : a certain valve was made to open at 100 pounds 
and to close at 98 pounds When the bearing-surface is 
narrow it must be made of hard, dense metal to endure the 
pressure concentrated on it. Hard bronzes, compositions 
and nickel alloys are used for this purpose. 

A safety-valve should be set by trial, to blow off at the 
required pressure as shown by a correct steam-gauge. A 
safety-valve should occasionally be lifted from its seat to 
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insure that it is in proper condition. An unexpeclei! opening 
of a safety-valve or continued leakage shows lack of attention 
lo duty on the part of boiler attendants. While the safety- 
valve for a boiler should be able lo deliver all the steam it can 
make, it may be considered that the proper function of a 
saieiy-valve is to give warning of excessive pressure. The 
safety of the boiler must always depend on the faithfulness 
and intelligence of the boiler attendants. 

Inspection laws commonly require that every boiler shall 
have two safety-valves, and that one of them shall be locked 
ap in such a manner that it cannot be overloaded by accident 
or design. 

Water-column. — The position of the water-level in a 

boiler is indicated either by a water-glass or by gauge-cocks or 

by both. These may be connected directly to the front end 

Kof the boiler, or they may be placed on a fitting known as a 

^^fiiaier-column or combination. Fig. 91 shows a good form of 

^Plvater-column. It is a cast-iron cylinder connected to the 

steam-space at the top and to the water-space near the 

bottom. The normal position of the water-level is near the 

middle. There is at the bottom a globular receiver into 

ISVhich deposits from the water may settle and be blown out 
In one side of the water-column are brass fittings for the 
water-glass, which is a strong tube of specinl make. The 
glass tube passes through a species of stuffing-box in the brass 

I fitting. The joint is made tight by a rubber ring which fits 
pn the tube and is compressed by a follower screwed onto it. 
Each fitting has a valve by which steam may be shut o^ when 
the tube is cleaned or replaced. A cock at the bottom drains 
Irater from the tube; for this pjrpose the lower valve is 
Closed and the cock is opened. Stout wires at the side of the 
glass tube guard it from injury. 

If cither valve leading to the watcr-glas* is closed, the 
Jcvel of the water will rise in the tube. If the upper valve is 
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closed, the steam in the upper part of the tube is gradually 
condensed by radiation, and is replaced by water entering 
from below. If the lower valve is closed, the condensation 
of steam from radiation will accumulate and gradually fill the 
tube. 

Gauge-glasses are very brittle and, though carefully- 
annealed, are under considerable stress from unequal cooling. 




WATER 
CONNECTION > 



Fig. 91. 

Before a tube is put in it may be cleaned by ponring acid 
through it, or by drawing a bit of waste through on a string. 
A wire should never be forced through a glass tube, for the 
slightest scratch may start a break which will end in reducing 
the tube to small pieces. When a tube is in place it may be 
cleaned by closing the lower valve and opening the drainage- 
cock and allowing steam to blow through. 

When a boiler is left banked overnight the water-glass 
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should be shut off, since a breakage may result In drawing the 
water in the boiler down to the level of the lower end of the 
tube. 

In addition to the water-glass, which shows at all times the 
level of the water, the water-column carries three gauge- 
cocks. One is set at the desired water-level, one a little 
above and one a little below. Steam from the steam-space, 
through the upper gauge-cock, becomes superheated as it 
blows into the atmosphere and looks blue. The lower cock 
discharges hot water from the water-space, which flashes into 
steam as it escapes, but it has a white color, which is very- 
distinct from that of the jet from the steam-space. A good 
lireman occasionally tests the position of the water-level by 
using the gauges to be sure that the indication by the water- 
glass is not erroneous. Engineers on locomotives, and boiler 
attendants where very high-pressure steam is used, often 
prefer to depend entirely on the gauge-cocks, and dispense 
with the water-glass, which may be annoying or dangerous 
when it breaks. 

The water-column shown by Fig. 91 has an alarm-whistle, 
which shows above the main casting, at the right. It is con- 
trolled by two floats inside the cylinder; one float at the top 
opens the valve leading to the whistle when the water-level 
is too high, the other near the bottom blows the whistle when 
the water-level is too low. 

If the fire is stirred up under a boiler which has had the 

•fire banked, the water-level rises in the water-glass; the 
reason being that the circulation is from the front of the boiler 
to the rear, and that this circulation is maintained by a differ- 
ence of level between the front and rear ejids. On the con- 
trary, the water-level falls when a boiler which has been 
steaming freely is checked. 

Steam-gauges. — The pressure of the steam in a boiler is 
shown by a spring-gauge which has the external appearance 
shown by Fig, 92. The essential part is a flattened brass 
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tube bent into the arc of a circle as shown by Fig, 93. TJie 
section of the tube may be an oval, or it may have two lonj 

tudina! corrugations as shown by Fig, 94. 




Pressure inside of such a tube makes it bulge and tends 
to straighten it. One end is fixed and is in communication 
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with the space where the pressure is to be measured. Tlic 
otlier end is closed and is free tn move. It is connected by 
a link to a lever which bears a circular rack in gear with a 
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pinion. The motion of the free end of the tube is multiplied 
and is shown by the motion of a needle on the pinion. The 
scale on the dial is marked by trial to agree with the indica- 
tions of a mercury column or of a standard gauge. A hair- 
spring on the pinion (not shown in Fig. 93) takes up the back- 
lash of the multiplying-gear. 

The long, flexible spring-tube is liable to vibrate to an 
undue extent when the gauge is exposed to the jarring of a 
locomotive. To avoid this difficulty, two short stiffer tubes 
have their ends connected to a more effective multiplying 
device, shown by Fig, 95. The greater number of joints in 
this device makes it less sensitive than the other form. 




Since the spring-tube changes its shape if the temperature 
changes, hot steam should not be allowed to enter it. An 
inverted siphon or U tube filled with water is, therefore, 
interposed between the gauge and the steam from the boiler. 

Safety-plugs, or Fusible Plugs, as shown by Fig. 96, arc 
made of brass and provided with a core o( fusible mctaL If 
the plate into which they are screwed is in danger of over- 
heating, the fusible metal will melt and run uut, and "team 
and water will blow into the furnace. If the fire is not put 
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out, it will at least be checked and the attention of the fire- 
man will be attracted. 

The melting-point of fusible metals is not always certain, 
and the plugs not infrequently blow out when there is no ap- 
parent cause. On the other hand, they sometimes fail to act 
when the plate is overheated. If the plug is covered with 
incrustation, the fusible metal may run out without giving 
warning. 

The following are some of the places where a fusible plug 
is used : 

In the back head of a cylindrical tubu- 
■ boiler, about three inches above tl»e 
<9 top row of tubes. 

In the crown-sheet of a locomoli\''* 

In the lower tube-sheet of a vertics?^ 
boiler; or sometimes in one of the tubes ^ 
Fie. 96. little above that tube-sheet. 

In the lower side of the upper drum of a water-tub^ 
boiler. 

The fusible composition has a conical form so that it can-' 
not be blown out by the pressure of the steam. 

Foster Reducing-valve. — When steam is desired at ?l^^ 
less pressure than that of the boiler, it is passed through a.^^__. 
reducing-valve like that shown by Fig. 97. The valve H h^^ 
held open by the spring aty, acting through the toggle- lev ers^^ 
a, until the steam -pressure in the exit-pipe B, pressing^^S *■ 
on the diaphragm D, is able to overcome the spring and-t^**^ 
close the valve. The pressure at which this may occur i^^^ -** 
determined by the tension of the spring, which may bir^s^"*^ 
regulated by the screw at K. It is expected that ih&-»"^ 
valve will be drawn up so as to admit just the proper^ '' 
amount of steam to the exit-pipe B to maintain the de 
sired pressure in it. Valves for this purpose are liable 1= 
work intermittently, i.e. they close till the pressure 
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etow the proper point, then they open and raise the steam- 

isure above that point. The valve is a species of throt- 

tling-valve, and therefore cannot be expected to remain tight. 

the machinery supplied by the reducing- valve is liable to 




Fiu. 97. 

t injurea by excessive pressure, there must be a stop-valve 

Kyond the reducing-valve. The stop-valve must be closed 

iprhen no steam is drawn, and must be used to regulate the 

kuppty of steam until tlie amount drawn exceeds the leakage 

pbf the reducing-valve. 

The Damper-regulator shown by Fig. 98 places the 
damper in the flue leading to the chimney under the control 
of the steam- pressure, so that if the pressure of the steam 
falls, the damper is opened wider to quicken the fire. The 
pressure of the steam in the boiler is communicated through 
the pipe a to the lower surface of a diaphragm, and lifts the 
loaded lever b, which stands half-way between the stops at 
the middle of its length when the steam-pressure is at 
wtbc proper point. Should the steam-pressure rise above the 
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proper point it raises the lever and opens a smaJI piston-valve 
at c, and water from a hydrant flows into li and presses on aa 
piston which lifts the weights at e and so shuts the damper 




Fig. 98. 
The weighted head e of the piston is connected by a cB! 
the lever/, and closes the valve c as it rises, and so shuts 
the water from the hydrant. 

A regulator of the same form attached to a throttle- 
valve acts as a rediicing-valve, and regulates the pres- 
sure below the valve with a variation of less than one 
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pound. Fig, 99 shows the steam-valve used when the 
Locke regulator acts as a reducing- valve. The valve is 
a double valve which is nearly balanced, but with a slight 
tendency to rise under steam -pressure, as the lower valve 
is the larger. The cylindrical part of the valve is cut 
into V notches, so that the supply of 
steam is regulated to a nicety when the 
valve is partially open. The cylindri- 
cal portion of the valve protects the 
valve-seat and the valve-face so thatj] 
the valve may remain tight when closed. | 

Steam-traps. — The object of z 
steam-trap is to drain condensed watei 
from steam-pipes without allowing steam '^'^'^- w- 

to escape. As a rule a trap is placed below the pipe to be 
drained so that the drip from the pipe will run into it. Some 
traps that return the condensed water lo the boiler do not 
conform to this rule. 

Some traps, such as the McDaniels. the Baird, and the 
Walworth, have a valve under the control of a float, which 
will allow water to pass but not steam. 





The McDaniels trap U shown by Fig. loo. The drip 
enters at C and escapes through the exit at E when the valve 
G is open. This valve is raised by the jpberical float when 

; water rises to 3 sufficient height. When the water U 
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drained from the pipe served by the trap, the water-level in 
the trap falls and the valve G is closed. /J is a counter 
weight to balance the weight of the spherical float. The 
valve at G can be opened by screwing down the screw at A 




on to the counterweight. The trap can be cniptiea tJiroiigD 
the valve at F. 

The Baird trap, Fig. loi, has a spherical float /? which 
controls a piston-valve at /. The inlet is at C. and the outlet 
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1 The screws A and B allow the valve / to be opened or 
by hand. 

le Walworth trap (Fig, 102) has a floating bucket into 
i the drip overflows after the outer case is partially 
When the bucket sinks it opens a passage through 
intral spindle, and the water in the bucket is driven out 
jh this spindle. The hand-wheel and screw at the top 
A a vaivc which is closed when the trap is working, 
ie Flynn trap (Fig. 103) depends for its action on a head 
ter acting on a flexible diaphragm. Water may enter 
[top or the bottom at ori- 

larked ^. It fills the pipe 

1 the globe C as high as 
|u of the pipe E, and pro- 
L a pressure of about a 
I per square inch on the 
[aide of the diaphragm at 
The spring at G produces 

sure of about half a pound 

juare inch on the upper 

i the diaphragm. Conse- 

y the valve leading from 

tamber F to the escape- 

X is closed so long as the 

E remains empty. But 

Ihe water overflows the 

; the pipe E and fills the 

er F, the water-pressure 

-of the diaphragm will be 

ne as that on the bottom, 

te spring at G will open 

live and allow water to 

. If the supply o( water Fig, 103. 

pases, the pipe F, will be emptied and the valve will be 
nder the influence of the pressure on the under side 




of the diaphragm. 
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In the trap as actually constructed the 
pipe H is about 24 inches long; in 
the figure it is made shorter in 
proportion. 

The Curtis trap (Fig. 104) has 
an expansion-chamber at C which 
LET is closed by a diaphragm A at Ihc- 
bottom, and is filled wilh a very 
volatile fluid. So long as the ex- 
pansion-chamber is immersed in 
water the pressure of the fluid on 
tile diaphragm is balanced by the 
spring on the valve-spindlc B. If 
the water is drained away and the 
chamber is exposed to the temiJcr- 
ature of steam (312° F. or more), the fluid vaporizes and 
exerts enough pressure on the diaphragm to compress the 
spring and close the exit-valve. 

Return Steam-trap. — The traps thus far considered usu- 
ally discharge against the pressure of the atmosphere. They 
may discharge into a closed tank 
against a pressure that is higher 
than the atmosphere, but in ail 
cases the pressure in the pipes 
drained by the trap must be 
higher than the discharge- pressure. 
Return steam-traps are arranged 
to discharge directly into the 
boiler. 

The Bundy return-trap, shown 
by Figs. 105 and 106, is set ''"''^'■' ciLi'^^^^ 
feet or more above the water- Sa- 

line in the boiler. It is so ^'"■' '"S- 

made that it is first opened to the pipe to be drained, and 
up under the pressure in that pipe. It is then put in comi 
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vith the water-space o( 
:ollected drains into the 



nication with the steam-space and \ 
the boiler, and the water previously c 
boiler. 

The trap consists of a pear-shaped receptacle or closed 
bowl, hung on trunnions, through which the bowl is filled and 
emptied. When empty the bowl is raised by a weight and 
lever; when filled with water it overbalances the weight and 




The ring around the bowl limits the motion. The 

bndcnsed water from the pipe or system of pipes to be 

rained enters the trap through the check-valve /?. which pre- 

•ents water from flowing back from the trap into the pipe to 

! drained. The trap is emptied through the check-valve A, 

feich prevents water from the boiler from flowing into the 

ftp. At C is a valve under the control of the trap, which 

receives steam by a special pipe from the boiler. When the 

trap is empty and is lifted by the weight and lever, the valve 

tr is thrown down and is shut; water then flows in through 

the valve B from the pipe to be drained, and air escapes from 

an air-valve below C, which is open in this position of the 

trap. A check-valve on the air-pipe prevents air from en- 
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tcring the trap if a vacuum happens to be formed in it. When 
the bow! is filled it falls and opens the steam-valve C, and 
steam enters the bowl through a curved pipe shown in Fig. 
io6. The pressure in the bowl is now equal to that in the 
boiler, and the water collected flows into the boiler by gravity. 
Separators- — If steam is carried to a distance in pipes, * 

considerable amount of water of conder*-^ 
sation accumulates. It is undesirable tO 
have this water delivered to a steaiT^' 
jine in any case, but if the water ac:^' 
Tiulates in a pocket or a sag in th ^ 
' piping, it may come along with the steai^E"^ 
in a body whenever there is a siidde^=^ " 
change of steam -pressure, and then th*- ^ 
engine will be in danger of injury. 

A good way of removing such wate«: '^ 

is to allow the steam to come to resl^^ 

in a steam-drum of suitable size, from^^^ 

which the water is drained by a steam — — " 

trap; the steam meanwhile may flow from ^^ 

a pipe at the top of the drum. A small ^^ 

steam-drum used as separator is likely 

to fail, from the fact that the steam docs 

not come to rest, or because the entering 

and leaving currents of steam are not 

operly separated. 

The Stratlon separator, shown by' 

Fig. 107, brings in the steam at one sidi 

of a cylinder, with a whirling motioi 

Fic. 107. * that throws the water onto the side of' 

the cylinder; dry steam escapes through a pipe in the middle. 

A good steam -separator will remove all but one or two 

per cent of moisture from steam, even though the entering 

steam is very wet. 

Attention has already been called to the use of separators 
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rith some forms of water-tube boilers whicli do not have a 
sufficient free water- surface for the disengagement of steam. 
Feed-water Heaters.— The feed-water supplied to a boiler 
SAFETY t , „ , 
VALVE p ^ BLOW-OFF 



FEED TO 

BOILER 
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mingles with and heats the feed-water. Such heaters have 
the disadvantage that the oil from the engine is carried into 
the boiler. 

A closed feed-water heater resembles a surface condenser, 
and as the steam and water do not mingle, there is no danger 
of carrying oil from the engine into the boiler. The Wain- 
Wright heater, shown by Fig. lOS, has the heating- surf ace of 
corrugated copper or brass tubes, of peculiar make, to allow 
for expansion. The steam from the engine passes around 
the tubes and the feed-water passes through the tubes. 

The Berryman feed-water heater, shown by Fig. log, is 
arranged to have the exhaust-steam pass 
through a series of inverted U tubes, 
around which the feed-water circulates. 
Live-steam feed-water heaters take 
steam from the boiler to raise the tem- 
perature of the feed-water up to, or 
nearly to, the temperature in the boiler. 
Tiie principal advantage appears to be 
that unequal contraction, due to the in- 
troduction of cold water, is avoided. It 
IS claimed that with some forms of 
boilers a better circulation is obtained 
by aid of such a heater. 

The use of a feed-water heater for 
removing lime-salts from feed-water has 
been discussed on page 73, and an ex. 
ample of such a feed-water heater was 
illustrated in connection therewith. 
Feed-pipes.- -The temperature of 
_the feed-water is usually much below 
the temperature in the boiler. It thus 
becomes essential to so locate the inlet. 
Fig. log. ^^j jq ^^ distribute the water, that un- 

due local contractions may not occur; this is of special ii 
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nance when the supply is intermittent. The feed-pipe for 

cylindrical tubular boiler, shown by Plate I, enters the shell 

:ar the water-line, through the front head. It is carried 

long ont; side of the boiler for about three fourths of its length, 

and then is carried across over the tubes and opens downward. 

A feed-pipe is often perforated to give a better distribution of 

the feed-water. 

ihell is reinforced by a piece of plate riveted on the 
lUtside. where the feed-pipe enters the boiler. The end of 
the pipe has a long thread cut on it, so that it can be secured 
through the reinforcing-plale and the boiler-shell, and may 
then receive a pipe-coupling which connects it to the continu- 
;ion of the feed-pipe inside. 

Sometimes the feed-water is delivered to an open trough 
iside the boiler, from which it overflows in a thin sheet, 
a perforated pipe may deliver the water in form of spray 
in the steam-space. Either mcth-jd has the advantage that the 
'ater comes in contact with st'':im and is heated before it 
mingles with the water in the bnjl-'r. There is the disadvan- 
tage that the steam-pressure may fall off when the feed-water 
is turned on or is increased. 

It has already been pointed out that the feed-pipe should 
,ve a globe valve near the boiler, and a check-valve between 
le globe valve and tne (eed-pump- 
Feed-pumps. — Boilers are commonly fed by a small direct- 
ing steam-pump placed in the boiler-room. The steam- 
consumption per horse-power per hour of such pumps is very 
large, and yet the total steam used ip insij";nificant. They are 
cheap and effective, and easily regulated. 

Power pumps driven from a large engine are more econom- 
,1, provided their speed can be regulated; they not infre- 
inently are arranged to pump a larger quantity than required 
feeding thu boiler, the excess being allowed to flov/ back 
suction side of the pump through a relief-valve, 
When one pump supplies several boilers, a series of 
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cullies is liable to arise. First, if the boilers are fed s 
in rotation, the large intermittent supply of feed-water is" 
likely to give rise to local contraction and the water-level in 
the boiler fluctuates; there is liability that the water-level will 
fall too low, endangering the heating-surface, or there may be 
excessive priming when the water-level is high. It appears 
advisable that the feed should be delivered to all the boilers 
simultaneously, the supply to each boiler being regulated 
its stop-valve; each branch pipe to a particular boiler shoul 
be provided with its own check-valve, and the water-level ; 
rate of feeding of each boiler must be carefully watched 
the fireman, or by a water-tender if there are many boilers, 

An injector is conveniently used for feeding a boiler if the' 
feed-water is not too hot : it has the incidental advantage that 
it heats the water as it feeds it into the boiler. An injector 
should be connected up with unions, so that it may readily 
be taken down for inspection. At sea an injector is com- 
monly used when the boilers are fed from the sea or from a 
supply-lank. 

Every boiler should have two independent sources of sup- 
ply of feed-water, so that there may be some resource if the 
usual supply gives out. There may be two pumps, ora pump 
and an injector, A locomotive usually has two injectors. 

Blow-off Pipe. — The blow-off pipe draws from the lowi 
part of the boiler, or from some place where sediment may 
expected to collect. On the blow-off pipe there is a cock 
a valve which is opened to blow out water from the boil 
Sometimes there are both a cock and a valve. A cock 
the disadvantage that it may give trouble by sticking; a valvi 
may leak and the leak may not be detected. 

The pipe should be carried beyond the cock, so that 
attendant is not liable to be splashed with hot water, buttl 
pipe should end in the boiler-room or where discharge thmugfl 
the pipe on account of a leaky cock or valve may be sure 
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ttract attention. 
fclow-oEf pipe. 

The blow-off pipe where it passes through the back con- 

inection is covered with magnesia, asbestos, or fire-brick. In 

pite of this protection the blow-off pipe may burn off. The 

Idevice shown by Fig. no is-used to overcome this difficulty. 



"^ 
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Fig. 110. 

Vhen the blow-off cock is shut and the valve on the vertical 
branch is open, there is a continuous circulation of water 
[irhich keeps the pipe from burning. The valve on the verti- 
al branch is closed before the blow-of? cock is opened. 

If a blow-off jjipc burns off and water begins to escape, the 

Bfecd-pump should be run at lull capacity to keep water in the 

* boiler and guard the plates trom burning, il that is possible. 

The fire should then be checked by tlirowing on wet ashes or 

by other means, unless escape of steam from the break in the 

I blow-off pipe prevents. 

Piping to carry steam trom a boiler to an engine, for 
Mating buildings, and for otiicr purposes is too important to 
t considered as accessory to the boiler, A lew remui kb, how- 
rcr, may not be out of place- 
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The expansion of the pipe due to changes of temperatureil 
should be provided for, or else cracks in the pipe or fitting; 
leakage at the joints may be expected. A common way of 
allowing for expansion is illustrated by Fig. ill, which shows 
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the connection from a boiler to the main sieam-pipe. Whei 
the main steam-pipe expands or contracts, the short nipple 
between it and the angle-valve turns a little at one or at both 
ends; in like manner the vertical pipe turns a little at the 
nozzle or at the elbow. The motion is so small and so dJs* 
tributed as not to give any trouble unless the expansion to 
provided for is very large. A large and long straight steanii 
pipe may require an expansion-joint, A slip-Joint may be 
made of a brass pipe inside a shell with packing-box and fol- 
lower, arranged something like the piston-rod of an engine. 
It is essential that the slip-joint shall btf in line or it will be 
cramped and give trouble. For this purpose the joint may be 
carried and guided by a cast-iron bed-plate. 

Fig. Ill is so arranged that there is no space where 
can collect when the boiler is shut off from the main steal 
pipe. If the stop-valve were in the vertical pipe, as is some- 
times the case, then the pipe over the valve would fill up with 
water when the boiler is shut olT, and that water would be 
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■ suddenly blnwn into the steam-main when the stop-vaive is 
" next opened. A pipe so situated should always have a drip- 
pipe to draw off condensed water before the valve is opened. 
As a special example we may mention the pipe leading to an 
engine, which always has a drip-pipe above the throttie-valve. 
Pipes that are likely to be troubled by condensation should 
be continuously drained by a etcam-trap. 

Horizontal pipes are sometimes arranged so that water may 
collect in them, due to a sag in the pipe or to the fact that 
they do not properly drain through a side branch. Though 
the water may lie quiet in such a pocket while the draught of 
steam is steady, a sudden increase in the velocity of the steam, 

I or a rapid opening of the valve supplying sleam to the pipe, 
■rill sweep the water up and carry it along with the steam. The 
Banger from the inrush of water to an engine is readily seen, 
put it is not so well known that the water thus violently thrown 
■gainst elbows and other fittings give rise to leaks, if it docs not 
burst the fittings. It isto be remembered that steam offers 
little or no resistance to the movement of water in a pipe, as it 
is readily condensed either from a slight increase of pressure 
or by mingling with colder water. Again, water at the temper- 
ature corresponding with the pressure easily separates, forming 
bubbles of steam, which as easily collapse, and the shock of 
impact of the water gives rise to pressures that search out 
all weak places in the pipe, even at some distance. 

Drawings for piping commonly represent the work as 
though it were all in one plane. There is little liability of 
confusion since the actual piping could usually be swung 
into one plane, turning in tecs and elbows and other fittings. 
Lengths are given from centre to centre of pipes represented, 
because the fittings may differ in length. 

Piping up to two inches in diameter can be cut by hand, 
Larger sizes are cut by machine. Size* of pipe are nami 
by. the inside diameter; but the actual diameter, especially 
of small sizes, may be larger than the nominal diameter. 
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Pipe sizes are \, \, f, i. \, i, \\, \k, 2, sj, 3. 3i. 4. S- 6. 7- ' 



lo, 12, etc. 



Brass t 



linal 



than 



s nearer the nomini 
Boiler-tubes are named from the outside di- 



iron piping. 
ameter. 

Pipe-hangers.— When a pipe needs support it is commonly 
hung from an overhead beam by a wrought-iron ring, a little 




larger than the pipe, which is held up by a lag-screw in tlu 
beam. If the pipe is long, the expansion is likely to era 
the ring on the pipe and then bring an awkward side strain 
on the lag-hook; or if the hook is open in the direction of 
the expansion, the ring may be lifted out of the hook and s 
the support at that point may be lost. Ihc hanger show 
by Fig. 1 12 has the supporting ring carried by a roller, 
track for the roller is carried by lag-screws. In some case 
the lag-screws can be advantageously replaced by bolts whic) 
pass clear through thu bi^am. Various modifications of thi 
device may be used. For example, the pipe may rest on i 
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iller with a hollow face; the roller is on a horizontal bolt 
liich is supported by straps to an overhead beam. 
Area of Steam-pipe. — In order that the loss of pressure 
a steam-pipe due to friction may not be excessive, it is 
istomary to limit the velocity to 5000 or 6000 feet per min- 
e. If there arc many bends or elbows in tlie pipe, the 
ilocity may be 4800 feet per minute, or less. 

Example. — Required the diameter of the main steam-pipe 

lading from a battery of boilers having an aggregate of 3000 

orsc-poiver. Assume the pressure to be 100 pounds 

ly the gauge, or about 115 pounds absolute. Assume also 

a boiler horse-power is equivalent to 30 pounds of steam 

T hour, Then the steam drawn from the boiler in one hour 

30 X 3000 = 90,300 



lunds. The steam per minute is consequently 1500 pounds. 
Now one pound of steam at 115 pounds absolute has a 
•olume of 3.862 cubic feet. Consequently 

1500 y^ 3.862 = 5793 

ibic feet of steam per minute must pa^s through the steam- 
ain. With a velocity of 5000 feet per minute the area of 
le pipe must be 

5793 -^ 5000= I. '57 
quare feet, or 166.6 square inches. The corresponding 
diameter is 14^ inches. The next larger size of pipe is 16 
inches, which will be used. 
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SHOP-PRACTICE. 



The method of work in a boiler-shop depends on the size 
and arrangement of the shop and on the class of work. 
There are, however, certain general principles which can be 
recognized in all modem shops. 

The materials, especially the plates, are received at one 
end of the shop, near which is a storeroom, and a bench for 
laying out work. The plates, after they are laid out, pass in 
succession to the several machines, where they are sheared, 
punched or drilled, planed, rolled, and riveted. The machines 
for performing these operations are arranged in order with 
proper spaces for handling and working. Space is provided 
where boilers may be assembled and receive their tubes and 
furnaces. Machines which, like the punch, have much work 
to do, compared with other machines, may be duplicated. 

There should be an efficient system for handling the 
material at the machines and tor passing it on from one 
machine to the next. A good arrangement is to have a 
swing-crane near each machine; the spaces served by the 
several cranes overlap, so that one crane takes material from the 
next, and so on. It is advantageous, especially in large shops, 
to have a travelling crane that can handle the largest boiler 
made, and which can serve any part of the shop. 

Flanging and smithing are usually done in a separate shop 

or room. A few machine-tools are needed for doing work on 

steam-nozzles, manhole rings and covers, etc. 

A boiler-shop will have an office, a drawing-room, and a 
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pattern-room, also a storeroom (or patterns. These may be 
conveniently located in the second story. 

A Boiler-shop. — The application of the general princi- 
ples just stated and the explanation of details can be best 
given by aid of an example. A mediam-size shop (or making 
cylindrical boilers has been chosen for this purpose; the 
shop is capable of making any shell boiler of moderate size. 
This shop will employ sixty or seventy men and can turn out 
two 1 00- horse- power boilers per day. It will take about 
three days to finish one boiler, so that there may be six or 
more boilers in process of construction at one time. 

The shop which is represented by Fig. 113 has one end 
on the street and has a driveway or yard at one side. Plates 
are received at the street-door by a travelling crane and stored 
near at hand. The same crane takes plates to the laying-out 
bench and from there to the crane which ser\'es the shearing- 
machine. Along one side of the shop are arranged in suc- 
cession a shearing-machine, two punches, a plate-planer, a 
set of plate-rolls, and a riveting-machine. Between the 
punches and nearer the wail is a flange-punch; near the 
planer is a forge for scarfing. This series of machines is 
served by four swing-cranes, and there are also two hydraulic 
cranes near the riveting-machine. These cranes, which are at 
the lop of a tower thirty feet high, are operated from the 
working platform of the riveter. There are two shipping- 
doors where the finished boilers are delivered to teams, and at 
each door there is a jib-crane for handling the boilers. These 
jib-cranes and the hydraulic cranes at the riveter have a 
capacity of eight or ten tons; the swing-cranes may be much 
lighter. A shop where lai^e marine boilers are made will 
have more powerful cranes. 

The machine-shop is near the receiving-door. Here are 
the lathes, planers, and drills for doing work on manholes, 
nozzles, and other fittings; also a bench for fitting up boiler- 
fronts. Two drills for boring tube-holes in tube-plates, and 
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market, and all except the lai^est shops are in the habit of 
buying them. The flanging- machine has a former and a die 
between which the plate is formed under hydraulic pressure 
while at the proper flanging temperature. No strains due to 
unequal heating or cooling are set up in this process, and 
the plate, which is allowed to cool gradually, does not need 
to be annealed. 

Irregular sizes and shapes are made in the shop on a 
special cast-iron anvil, which is about six inches deep, flat on 
top, and curved at one side to about the radius of the head to 
be flanged. The corner o( the anvil or former is rounded so 
as not to cut the plate. It is placed near a special low forge 
where the plate is heated. 

In flanging, the plate is first marked at short distances on 
the inner circle of the bend with a prick-punch. A portion 
of the plate is then lieated to a good heat, and the plate is 
taken to the anvil or former. After adjusting so that the 
depth of flange overhangs the right distance from the edge 
of the former, the heated portion of the plate is beaten down 
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against the side of the fornier by wooden mauls and then 
smoothed with a flatter and sledge. The plate is then heated 
in a new place and another portion bent. To straighten the 
head and also to remove the strains set up by this way of 
flanging, it should be heated to a dull red and allowed to cool 
gradually. 

The lifting-dogs represented by Fig. 114 are used in lift- 
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\ and placing the head during the flanging, and in handling 
'plates during other operations. 

Fig. 1 15 represents crane-lifts which are used when plates 
are lifted and carried by cranes. 

^P After the head is flanged, holes for rivets, stay-rivets, 
and tubes are marked, and all the rivet-holes are punched. 

Flange-punch. — The holes in the flange arc punched by 
a special machine shown by Fig. 1 16. The punch is carried 





f a horizontal vvroughl-iron plunger wJiich is operated by a 
cam. The die is carried by a hooked extension of the frame. 
The head is held horizontal with the flange down; the flange 
tjdropped between the punch and the die and the lever is 




solid piece of tool-stccl. 
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pulled to throw the cam into play; the plunger then makes 
a stroke and punches a hole. The machine is driven by a 
belt, with a fast-and-loose pulley. On the shaft with these 
pulleys is a heavy fly-wheel. A pinion and spur-gear give a 
slow powerful stroke to the gear which moves the cam. 

Punch and Holder. — The punch (Fig, 117) is made of a 
It has a flat head and a conical 
shoulder by which it is heid onto 
the plunger, a short straight body, 
and a slightly coned point. The 
point is larger at the cutting edge 
than back toward the straight 
body, to avoid friction in the hole. 
A tit in the middle of the face of 
"'■ the punch catches in the centre- 

ind centres the hole punched. 

; made of wrought iron. It screws onto the 

end of the plunger, grips the punch by the conical shoulder 

on its head, and draws it down firmly against the plunger. 

Tube-holes. — There are two ways of cutting the hi 

for the tubes in boiler-heads. Soi 

times a small hole is punched at the 

centre of the hole. A tool like that 

shown by Fig. 118 is then put in the 

drill-press. The post in the middle is 

run through the small hole previously 

punched or drilled, and the two cutters 

rapidly cut out the tube-hole to the 

proper size. 

The other way is to 
punch the tube-holes 
at once to the proper 
size by a helical punch 
The die is made in the form of a ring 



punch mark s 
The holdei 



tm^H 



^ 
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shown by Fig. l . 
with a flat face, 



so that the punch begins to cut at the cor- 
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the metal is removed by a shearing cut. Though 
not always done, the holes ought to be punched a little under 
size and then reamed out to give a fair surface against which 
the tubes may be expanded. 

Finishing the Flange — The boiler-heads are placed on 

the platen of a boring-mill like that shown by Fig. 120, and 

[ the edge of the flange is turned off. The heads of marine 

I boilers are often turned to a true cylinder at the flange to insure 

that they shall exactly fit the cylindrical shell into which 

-they are riveted. This also gives a good surface to calk 

against. 

Boring-mill. — A simpler machine than the boring-mill 

shown by Fig, I20 would answer to turn off the flanges of 

I the boiler-heads. But the machine is useful in other ways 

and may do the work which is commonly done on a large 

[ lathe. 

The platen is driven much in the same manner as the 
L bead of a lathe, through gearing and cone pulleys, to provide 
r various speeds. This gearing is not well shown in the 
, as it is hidden by the frame. The cutting-toot is ad- 
1 and controlled much like the tool of a planer. The 
Itool-carriage is on a horizontal cross-head which is supported 
I at the side frame and on a round vertical bar at the middle. 
The tool can be traversed in and out on the cross-head, and 
L the cross-head may be raised or lowered. 

For doing some classes of work the cross-head may be 
set vertically on the guides that are shown on iho horizontal 
bars of the frame near the right-hand end. Or, again, a tool 
may be carried by the central rod, which can be fed down by 
the screw at the top. 

Laying on the Plates.— The first and one of the most 

important steps in the work on the shell is the marking out 

of the plates. Generally one man in each shop does all the 

laying out. After squaring the sheet, he marks off the 

L Jength and locates the rivet-holes by means of gauges. These 
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gauges have to be made by trial, a suitable allowance being 
made in them on account of the thickness of the plate for the 




change in length due to rolling. There is a gauge for each 
course, or a set of gauges for each size boiler, and also sets 
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for the same size, but with different thickness of shell. The 
plates are marked either with a piece of soapstone or with a 
slate-pencil. Rivet-holes are prick- punched at the centre. 
Shearing. — When the plate is laid out it is taken from 
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^gA shearing- machine is shown by Fig. 121. The lower knife 
is fixed and the upper knife is moved by an eccentric inside 
the head. The eccentric-shaft is coupled to the gear-shaft 
by a clutch that is controlled bya treadle. The weight of the 
lUding-head is counterbalanced by a weight and lever at the 
top. Lugs arc shown on the casting near the knives; when 
; machine is required to do extra-heavy work, wrought-iron 
bits are put through the lugs and screwed up to strengthen 
lie frame. 

The machine is driven by a belt with a fast>and-Ioose pul- 
ley; the shaft carrying these pulleys has a pinion gearing into 

a large gear to give the necessary power for shearing. A fly- 
wheel steadies the motion of the machine; it must be able to 

supply the power for shearing- plates without a large reduction 

in speed. 
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Punch. — After the plate is sheared to size it is taken 1 
one of the punches and all the rivet-holes arc punched, 
openings for man-holes and other fittings are cut out by punch- 
ing overlapping holes, thus leaving a ragged edge which is 
afterwards chipped smooth. The plate is not entirely cut away 
at such large openings, but the piece to be removed is left 
hanging at three or four places until after the plates are rolled 
into cylindrical form. If the pieces were removed, there would 
be less resistance to the roils at such places and the plates 
would have a conical form instead of a true cylindrical form. 

The punches resemble the shears shown by Fig. 120, with 
a punch and die instead of the knives. Machines are often so 
made that they either punch or shear. 

Planing. — After the plate is sheared and punched ' 
edges are planed to a slight angle to give a good calld 
edge. 

The planer shown by Fig. 122 has a long narrow bed j 
which the edge of the plate is laid and to which it is clampt 
by a follower; the follower is forced down by s 
pass through a beam as shown. The tool-carriage is draw 
back and forth by a leading- screw; the tool is made to cut 9 
both strokes, and is fed by hand between the ci 

Scarfing. — When the plates are joined by a lap-joint 1 
proper corners of each plate are heated in a portable fo^ 
near the planer, and are drawn down or scarfed so that C 
overlapping plates may come close together and not Icaw 
space. 

Plate-rolls. — The plates for forming the cylindrical : 
are bent to shape cold by running them through bending-r 
The horizontal roll represented by Fig. 123 has two para 
rolls below that are driven in the same direction by geariilji 
The upper roll is adjusted at each end separately, and s 
care is required or the shell will receive a conical shape insteaS" 
of a true cylindrical shape. The bearing at one end of the 
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roll can be swung out, as shown by the figure, to remove tl* 
plate after it is rolled. 

The rolls may be driven in either direction by crossed a 
open belts. The plate to be rolled has one edge introdui 




between the upper and lower rolls, the upper roil is brouj 
down and the rolls are started up. The plate is run throutfl 
nearly to the other edge then the top roll is screwed doKB 
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Bnrther and the roils are reversed. Thus the plate is run back 
bnd forth and the todp roll is gradually rawri down till the 
Kplate acquires the prDpi;r form. 

W The extreme edges of the plate are not bent in this process; 
they are commonly bent afterwards by hammering them wiih 
sledges. Some rolls have a special device for bending the 
edges; it consists of two short overhanging rolls about fifteen 
inches long, one concave and the other convex. The ends of 
the plate are fed through these rolls sideways, and are bent 
before they arc introduced into the long rolls. 

Vertical rolls, shown by Fig. 124, are coming into use in 
boiler-shops. They take up less floor-space, and the plate after 
^ is rolled up into cylindrical form is easily hoisted off from 
e front roll. For this purpose the front roll is counterbal- 
^ced and the top end can be swung out clear from the hous- 
ing. The figure shows the rolls as erected by the builders; 
in the boiler-shop the plate at the lower end of the rolls is 
flush with the floor of the boiler-shop. 

The width of plate that can be rolled by either horizontal 
vertical rolls depends on the length of the rolls. The 
length of the rolls and the reach of the riveter (to be men- 
tioned later) determine the width of plate that can be handled 
in the shop. 

Assembling and Riveting.— When the plates for a boiler 
liave been punched, planed, and rolled they are assembled in 
'Courses, and bolted together ready for riveting. Formerly 
boilers were commonly punched and riveted ; now it is cus- 
'Sfixaaxy to punch the rivet-holes one eighth of an inch smaller 
than the finished size and then drill to the right size after the 
'boiler is assembled. This is more expeditious than drilling 
directly, and as all the metal affected by punching is removed 
it gives as good results. It is the custom in most shops to 
drill the holes out at the riveting-machine immediately before 
the rivets arc driven and thus each rivet-hole is sure to be 
true. 
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The shells of heavy marine boilers are drilled after the 
plates are assembled without previous punching. A few holes 
are drilled before the plates are rolled and serve for bolting 
the plates in place when the boiler is assembled. There are 
two forms of machines for drilling marine-boiler shells. In one 
the boiler is placed horizontal on rollers so that it may be 
readily turned, There are two or three upright frames each 
carrying a drill. The frames may be adjusted lengthwise of 
the boiler, and the drills may be set at any height or turned at 
an angle. When a longitudinal seam is drilled the boiler is 
rotated to bring a row of rivets to a drill, and the frame is trav- 
ersed from hole to hole. When a ring-se.im is drilled the 
drill is brought to the proper place, and the boiler is rotated so 
as to bring the rivet-holes in succession to the drill. The 
other machine has the boiler placed on one end and the verti- 
cal frames carrying the drills can be rotated into place, and the 
boiler can be turned on a vertical axis, 

If plates are punched and riveted without drilling, the 
holes should be punched from the side of the plate which 
comes in contact with the other plate. The reason for this 
is that the die is always a little larger than the punch and the 
hole is slightly conical, larger at the side where the die holds 
up the plate. If the smaller ends of the holes in two plates 
are brought together, then the rivet fills the hole better and 
draws the plates up more perfectly as the rivet cools. It is 
clear that three or more overlapping plates should always be 
drilled, as punched holes cannot always be brought together in 
a proper manner. This is aside from the desirability of drill- 
ing all rivet-holes. 

Returning now to the assembling of a cylindrical boileri 
the process is as follows: The back head is put in the rear 
course or ring of the shell, and is bolted with six or eight bolts 
through the punched holes. The head and ring are hoisted 
up to the drill near the riveter, and six or eight holes are 
drilled at about equal distances around the seam holding the 
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liead into the ring or course, and rivets are driven by the 
Machine in these holes. The bolts are now taken from the 
4)unched holes, and all the remaining holes are drilled and 
Riveted, completing the ring-scam through the flange of the 
back head. The reason for driving a few rivets first, at equal 
intervals, is that the errors of spacing, when any exist, are 
distributed, and are removed during the subsequent drilling; 
while such errors might accumulate and give trouble if the 
seam were riveted in succession beginning at one point, 
_ without first driving a few rivets at intervals. 

After the ring-seam through the flange of the head is 
nmpletcd, the longitudinal seam or seams are drilled and 
^eted. Here again a few rivets are driven at intervals 
\ the seam is riveted up, A few holes at the ends of 
1 are left for convenience in joining onto the next 



The head and first course are now lowered onto the next 
nurse, which has been assembled in readiness. A few bolts 
e-put through the punched holes, and the two courses are 
loisted up, drilled and riveted in the way already described 
pfor the rear course. 

When all the courses are riveted together the front head 

I put in with the flange out so that the rivets in that flange 

1 be driven on the machine. The closing seams on a boiler 

Ivhich, like the Scotch boiler, has both heads set with the 

Bige in, must be riveted by hand. 

Rivets are heated in a small forge near the riveter and 
: passed to a man inside the boiler, who picks them up in 
tongs, thrusts them through the holes from within and guides 
the head of a rivet up to the die which is inside the boiler. 
Sometimes the rivets are thrust through from without, in 
which case the man inside the boiler guides the point to the 
On the platform of the machine stand the riveter and 
or three helpers. They adjust the boiler so that the 
hret is brought between the dies, and the riveter pulls the 
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lever which controls the ram, and the outer die is driven 
against the rivet, (orming the head and closing up the rivet 
in the joint. 

The holes are drilled about one sixteenth of an inch lai^er 
than the rivets. The pressure of the dies varies from 20 to 
70 tons, depending on the thickness of the plate; enough to 
compress the rivet and fill the hole completely. The rivets, 
as the)' cool, shrink and draw the plates firmly together. 

Riveting-machines. — There are four types of riveting- 
machines used for boiler-work, depending on the method of 
moving the ram or plunger which carries the movable die. 
The motion may be derived from — 

1. A cam and toggle. 

2. A hydraulic cylinder, 

3. A combination of a hydraulic cylinder with a cam and 
toggle. 

4. A steam -cylinder. 

The cam and toggle riveter is now seldom used. In it 
the ram carrying the movable die is driven by a toggle-joint 
that is closed by a cam, which in turn is driven by a belt and 
gearing. The adjustment (or different thicknesses of plate is 
made by a wedge behind the ram, which can be set by aid of 
a screw. The pressure on the rivet is controlled by the elas- 
ticity of the frame of the machine and the setting of the 
wedge ; it cannot be regulated satisfactorily. 

The hydraulic riveter, in one form or another, is most com- 
monly used at the present time. With it a definite pressure 
can be applied to each rivet whatever the thickness of plate. 
Fig. 125 represents a hydraulic riveter with a reach of 96 
inches which can apply a pressure of ijo tons. It consists 
essentially of two heavy cast-iron levers or beams, bolted 
together near the middle and at the lower end. One beam 
carries the fixed die at its upper end; the other carries the 
ram and hydraulic cylinder. The stroke of the ram can be 
adjusted and is conlrolicd by a single lever. The ram moves 
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in straight girders, and may apply an eccentric pressure w; 
latin? or springing. 
Some hydraulic riveters have a hydraulic closing dei 




Bibr holding the plates together while the rivets are driven. 
"Even when furnished it is commonly not used. 

The reach of a riveting-machine is the distance from the 
dies to the bed-plate at the middle of the machine. It limits 
the width of plate that can be riveted by the machine. 

A portable hydraulic riveter is shown by Fig, 126, which 
has a reach of 12 inches and can apply a pressure of 75 tons. 
It can be swung into position by a crane and can be turned to 
any angle by the gear at the trunnion. This type of ma- 

Iine is used largely (or bridgework: it is sometimes used 
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(or riveting nozzles, manhole-rings, brackets, and reinforcing- 
plates onto boilers. 

The power for working a hydraulic riveter is derived froni 
cither a steam-pump or a power-pump. A heavy geared 





po\V';r-piimp is shown by Fig. 12;; it is run continuously 
pnd delivers water to an accumulator from which water is 
supplied to the hydraulic cylinder which moves the ram. 
The accumulator consists essentially of a loaded piston or 
plunger. Water is pumped into the cylinder of the accu- 
mulator, and is drawn out by the hydraulic cylinder as needed. 
When the accumulator reaches the end of its stroke it closes 
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t valve on the pipe from the pump so that it receives no 

pore water; at the same time it opens a by-pass from the 

nelivery to the suction of the pump which continues to run, 

FUt has at that time very little resistance to overcome. When 




e water 

; closed and th 



the 



by- 



:cumuIator 

c valve on the delivery. pine is ooened. 

n a steam-pump is used there is a device for shutting off 

1 from the pump when the accumulator is near the end of 

8 stroke, and letting it on again when more water is required. 

An accumulator, shown by Fig. 128, is loaded by scrap- 

ron in a plate-iron cylinder. Inside the plate-iron cylinder 
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a cast-iron cylinder which is closed at the top and which mov( 
on a fixed plunger. This plunger passes through a stuffing- 
box and is carried by a cast-iron bed-plate. When water is 




pumped into the cylinder through a passage in the fixed 
plunger, the whole weight of the cylinder, plate-iron casing, 
and scrap-iron load are lifted. The pressure required to ( 
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Ills depends on the load; it is the pressure which is exerted 
the plunger of the hydraulic cylinder moving the ram. 
lie frame of I beams at the sides forms a guide for the 
Kcumulator-cylinder and its load. 

Another form of accumulator, loaded with heavy cast-iron 
Uocks and without any exterior guides, is shown by Fig. 129, 




Fl(i. la.) 



The hydraulic riveter with toggle and cam combines the 

nplicity of the cam-and-toggle machine with the advantage 

i definite and determinable pressure on the rivet, which is 

ie best feature of the hydraulic machine. The toggle bears 

Igainst the ram at the front end, and against the plunger of a 

■ydraulic cylinder at the back end. The cylinder is connected 

rith an accumulator which is loaded to give the desired pres- 

c on the rivet, Suppose that pressure to be 30 tons; then 
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when the cam closes the toggle, the rear end, resting again! 
the hydraulic plunger, remains at rest, and the front 
drives the ram and compresses the rivet till a pressure of 31S 
tons is reached. When that pressure is reached the hydrauliq 
plunger yields, forces water into the accumulator and raisf 
the load on it. When the cam releases the toggle, the ^y\ 
draulic plunger moves forward and the load on the accumula 
tor falls and drives waler into the cylinder. The stroke c 
the hydraulic plunger may be very short, as the principal part 
of the stroke of the ram is maoe before the plunger yield: 




There is no loss of water e.^cept by leakage, which may \ 
made up from time to time by a hand-pump. This machine" 
gives a definite pressure on the rivet whatever the thickness 
of the plate, like the plain hydraulic riveter. It has no pump 
and the accumulator is smaller. If the plunger has a Iai£ 
area, the load on the accumulator need not be very great. 
A steam-riveler, shown by Fig. 130, has the same ext< 
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nal appearance as a hydraulic riveter, except that the power 

^is applied by the direct pressure of steam on a piston, which 

kiust have a large area to give sufficient pressure to drive the 

Bivets properly. The steam-valve is Balanced so that it can 

be easily moved by the working- lever. If tiie valve is opened 

slowly, the ram is first moved forward against the rivet and 

then full pressure is applied to close the joint; but if the 

L valve is opened promptly, the ram strikes a blow like that of 
k hammer. There is no reason why this cannot be guarded 
linst if the valve is small and the machine is operated care- 
fully. The fact that the machine is commonly so used that 
it strikes a blow, aid the fact that it is wasteful of steam, have 
brought the steam-riveter into disrepute except for small or 
for portable machines. The ram is moved back by the steam 
before escaping, after a rivet is driven. 

Hand-riveting. — In a modern boiler-shop almost all the 
riveting is done by machine because it is cheaper and, espe- 
cially on heavy work, is more likely to be well done. There 
arc, however, a good many rivets on any boiler that must be 
driven by hand. In such case the rivet, which may be heated 
entirely or at the point only, is thrust through the hole from 
^Qvjthin and is held up by a man inside, who has for this pur- 
^■pose a hammer or weight which weighs about 30 pounds on a 
^Bbng handle. He has also an iron hook which he hooks into 
^B rivet-hole, and against which he gets a purchase to hold the 
^Bvct up while it is driven. Two men with hammers that 
^■■reigh about s pounds drive the rivet, striking in turn. A few 
heavy blows arc struck to close the joint and partially form 
the head, then the head is finished in the shape of a straight- 
sided cone with lighter hammers. If the rivet is long enough 
to form a good head, and if it is driven with care and skill, 
hand-riveting may be equal to machine-riveting. If the heads 
are ill-formed, or if they are too low, the work may be very 
inferior. 

Snap- rive ting. — This method of riveting, which is espc- 
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daily convenient tor driving rivets in contracted scaces. 
some resemblance to machine-riveting. The rivet is thra; 
through the hole and lield up from within the boiler. The 
joint is closed and the head is roughly formed by a few blows 
of a heavy hammer, then a snap or die is held on the rivet 
and driven with sledge-hammers. For large rivets t'ne sec- 
tion of the snap should be a parabola, and the head should be 
relatively small in diameter and high, because this form causes 
the rivet to fill the hole better and makes sounder work. 

Tube-expanders.— The tubes are expanded into the tube- 
sheets to make a steam-tight joint, \jeg'.iiiiiiig at me leasi acces- 
sible end. They are commonly a little too iong and are cut 
off at the projecting end by a tube-cutter. The tubes extei 
through the tubes a slight amount, and are beaded over, aft 
they are expanded, by a special tool. The expanders me 
commonly used are known as the Prosser and the Dudgeoi 
expanders. 

The /'rfjjir expander, represented by Fig. 131, is made up 

ii ' ■ I 

of a number of steel segments held in place by a spring on a 
cylindrical extension of the segments. The acting part of ih 
segments have the form to be given to the tube after it j 
expanded. The inside of the segments forms a straight hd 
low cone into which a steel taper pin fits. The expander I 
forced into the tube and is expanded by driving in the ^ 
with a hammer. This should be done gradually so as not 1 
distress the metal ot the tube too much, and the expandfl 
should be frequently slacked back and shifted part way roui 
en account ot the spaces between tne segments. 
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I The Dudgeon expander, Fig. 132, has a set of rolls, three or 
I more, in a frame. The rolls ar^ forced out against the sides 
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.Fiu, r32. 
of the tube by driving in a taper pin. The pin and frame are 
rotated as the pin is driven, and the rolls gradually force the 
tube against the tube-plate. 

Although the two expanders accomplish much the same 
result, the action Is different. The Prosser causes an abrupt 
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stretching of the tube and leaves the tube as shown by Fig. 
133, bearing at the corners of the plate only. The Dudgeon 
enlarges the end of the tube and makes it bear against the en- 

tre thickness of the tube-sheet. 
Aiter the tubes are expanded the ends are beaded over bv 
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a special tool, as represented in both figures, which adds tn 
their grip on the plate when they act as stays, 

A vacuum may possibly be found in a boiler, if it is allow 
to cool without admitting air. The Prosser method has 
advantage in such case, when the tubes act as struts betwt 
the heads. The Dudgeon method will then act by frictioi 
only. The rollers might be shaped to give an expansion ju^ 
inside the plate, instead of making them straight; there is, 
however, no evidence of trouble from this source in practice. 

Calking. — The riveted seams of a boiler are made steani 
tight by calking, which consists in driving the lower part c 
the planed edge forcibly against the plate beneath. Fig, 13H 
shows the form of calking-tool used in hand-calking, the posiJ 




tion in which it is held, and the way the extreme edge of thi 
plate is compressed against the plate beneath. The acting sup- 
face of the tool, which is about an inch wide, is ground at aal 
angle of somewhat less than go", and the edge is rounded^ 
slightly so that it will not cut the lower plate. The tool issliA 
along the under plate against the edge of the upper plate and! 
struck with a hammer. If the tool is ground to a sharp edgi 
and used carelessly, a groove may be cut in the under, plate ' 
and serious injury may be done. 

A pneumatic calking-machine or tool is now used for - 
doing most of the calking in boiler-shops. In general pria-' 
ciple it resembles a rock-drill, and consists of a cylinder i 
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■which works a piston and rod on the end of which is the 
calking-tool. Air is supplied for working the piston, at a 
pressure of 60 or 80 pounds, through a flexible tube. It 
makes about 1500 working-strokes a minute, 3/16 of an inch 
long. The calker, which is about 2j inches in diameter out- 
side and 15 inches long overall, is held by a workman who 
presses it slowly along the seam to be calked. The edge of 
the tool is well rounded so as not to injure the lower plate. 
Work can be done four times as rapidly with the pneumatic 
calker as by hand. 

Cold-water Test.— After the boiler is calked it is tested 
to about once and a half the working pressure, with cold 
water. During the test the boiler is carefully watched to 
detect any notable change of shape or other sign of f.iulty 
design or construction, and important leaks are marked ; 
small leaks are of no consequence, as they will fill up with 
rust. Important leaks must be calked after the pres<iurc is 
relieved; if necessary, pressure may be applied a^ain to sec if 
they are stopped. The method of making thi.* test and the 
precautions to be observed arc given on page 224, 

If the boiler is examined by a boilcr-inNpector, he makes 
his inspection before the boiler is painted, and stamps certain 
letters on the head or over the 6fc-door lo show that the 
ipUer has passed inspection. 

Finally the boiler is painted and oiled ready for shipping. 



CHAPTER X. 
BOILER-TESTING. 

The main object of a boiler-test is to determine the 
amount of water evaporated per pound of coal, or, more ex- 
actly, the amount of heat transferred to the boiler per pound 
of coal burned. For this purpose it is necessary to deter- 
mine : 

1. The number of pounds of water pumped into the boiler 
during the test. 

2. The number of pounds of coal burned, and the weight 
of ashes left. 

3. The temperature of the feed- water when it enters the 
boiler. 

4. The pressure of the steam in the boiler. 

5. The per cent of moisture in the steam discharged from 
the boiler. 

It is desirable to determine the conditions of combustion, 
such as the draught, the weight of air supplied per pound of 
coal, the composition of the products of combustion, and the 
temperature of the escaping flue-gases. It is also desirable to 
have determinations made of the composition of the coal and 
its total heat of combustion, but, as was explained in Chapter 
II, these determinations should usually be intrusted to a 
chemist and to a physicist. 

Water. — The best and most satisfactory way is to weigh 
the feed-water directly, in proper tanks or barrels on scales. 
There should be two barrels or tanks large enough so that the 
filling, weighing, and emptying may proceed without haste. 

-aoo 
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FThe scales should be adjusted and tested with 2 standard 
weight and should be known to be correct and sensitive. 
Good commercial platform scales are sufficient for this pur- 
pose. 

The weighing-barrels should be placed high enough to 
discharge into a tank or reservoir from which the feed-waler 
1 by a pump or injector. This tank should hold moie 
than both weighing-barrels, so that when it is about hall 
empty an entire barrclful of water may be discharged into it 

t without danger of overfilling it and wasting water. The bar- 
rels are emptied through large quick-opening lever-vaives; 
(his point should receive attention, as any delay caused by 
Itnall valves is very annoying. 
The weighing-barrels are filled either from a water system 
or by a special pump from a well or reservoir. When a direct- 
acting steam-pump is used, a quarter-inch by-pass should be 
carried from the delivery-pipe to the suction-pipe; the pump 
will then run slowly when the valves on the pipes leading to 
the weighing-barrels are shut; when one of these valves is 
opened the pump starts away promptly, and it slows down 
a^ain when the valve is shut. If a power-pump is used, it 
may be convenient to arrange so that it shall run all the time 
at full power, dischai^ing into the well or reservoir when 

POeither barrel is filling. 
Weighing water, though simple enough, requires care and 
intelligence, as any blunder will spoil the test. The observer 
should proceed systematically. He will naturally start with 
both barrels filled, weighed and recorded before the test 
begins. When the level in the feed-tank has fallen so that it 
s a barrelful of water he will open the discharge- 
rive from one barrel, which should be marked and designated 
) Barrel No. 1. When that barrel is emptied, he will close 
he valve and weigh the barrel ; the weight empty is set down 
Bad subtracted from the weight full to get the weight dis- 
larged. The record of weights is kept in a table con- 
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taining columns for the name of the barrel, weights full, 
weights empty, weights discharged, and time at which dis- 
charged. The weight of the barrel empty must be taken 
each time, as the barrel will not drain completely in the time 
that can be allowed. 

Water may now be turned on to fill Barrel No. i, and 
Barrel No. 2 may be emptied, as occasion demands. Then 
one barrel may be filling when the other is emptying, and the 
work may proceed rapidly but without confusion. The errors 
that a novice is liable to are either to forget to record the 
weight of a barrelful of water, or to empty a barrel that has 
not been weighed. 

It is convenient and almost necessary to have some sort of 
an index or telltale to show the waler-wcigher where the 
water-level is in the feed-tank. For this purpose we may use 
a float, with a string that runs up over a pulley and is kept 
taut by a small weight moving over a scale, which is placed 
in front of the weigliing-barrels. This fioat is not used to 
detennine the level of the water in the feed-tank at the begin- 
ning and end of the test. 

At the beginning of the test the level of the water in the 
feed-tank is marked, and at the end of the test the level is 
brought to the same mark, so that all the water delivered by 
the weighing-barrels is drawn out of the feed-tank by the 
feed-pump. A good way of marking the water-level is to 
fasten to the side of the tank a piece of wire bent into a hook, 
with its point projecting slightly above the water-level. This 
hook will commonly be placed in position before the test 
begins, and the tank will be filled up to the level so marked 
before water is drawn from the feed-tank. 

1( water cannot be weighed directly, it may be measured 
in tanks of known capacity which are alternately filled and 
emptied. Or the water may be measured by a good waler- 
meter, which must be tested under the conditions of the test 
to determine its error. Care must be taken to keep the meter 
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\ free (rom air or it will record more than the amount of 
water which actually passes. Boiler-tests on steamships can 
scarcely be made without using meters. 

At the time when the test begins, the water-level is noted 
at the water-glass, and at the end of the test the water-levci 
is brought to the same place. The best way is to fix a 
wooden scale near the water-glass and record the height of the 
water above an arbitrary point on the scale. Sometimes a 
string is tied around the glass at the water-level when the test 
is started; in such case the distance of the string from some 
iixed point on the fittings of the water-glass must be recorded, 
«o that th^ string can be replaced if it happens to be moved 
or if the glass tube breaks. If the water is not brought 
exactly to the same level at the end as at the beginning of the 
test, the difference is noted and allowance is made. It has 
already been pointed out that the apparent height of the 
water depends to a certain extent on the rate of vaporization 
and on the rapidity of circulation in the boiler; consequently 
the boiler must be making sttam at the same rate at the times 
when the water-level is observed for beginning and ending the 
test. 

All pipes leading water to or from the boiler, except the 
{eed-pipe, must be disconnected. Steam may be taken for . 
any purpose and through any pipe, so far as the boiler-test is 
concerned. 

Frequently the steam used by an engine is determined by 
weighing the feed-water for a boiler which is used exclusively 
for that engine. If the boiler is fed by an injector, the steam 
(or running the injector should be taken from the boiler, for 
it will be condensed by the feed-water and returned to the 
boiler. A very small amount of the heat (less than two per 
cent) in the steam supplied to an injector is used in pumping 
feed-water; the remainder is used in heating the fccd- 
fater and is returned to the boiler. The temperature of the 
:ed-waler must be taken before it goes to the injector. If the 
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boiler is fed by a direct-acting steam-pump, that pump should 
be run with steam taken from some other source. If that 
cannot be done, then the steam used by the pump must be 
determined and allowed for, unless the exhaust from the 
pump can be turned into and condensed by the water in the 
feed-tank, in which case the pump is in the same condition 
as an injector. The best way of determining the amount of 
steam used by a steam-pump is to condense it in a small sur- 
face condenser, and to collect and weigh the condensed water. 
Or the steam may be run into a barrel filled with cold water, 
which is weighed before and after steam is run in. Thi 
method requires that the barrel shall be emptied when 
water begins to vaporize, and filled afresh with cold \v; 
Steam used by a calorimeter for determining the amount 
water in steam must be ascertained also; the methods will 
given in connection with a description of the in^^truments. 

Coal and Ash, — The coal required during a boilrr-test 
should be brought in as required in barrows; it may be fired 
from the barrow or dumped and fired from the floor, 'ine 
barrow should be weighed full and empty, and the difference 
should be recorded together with the time; the latter to serve, 
as a check on the record and make sure that a barrow-load 
not neglected. The weight of the barrow is usually thesai 
throughout the test. Any coal left unbumed is weighed back 

It is essential that the condition of the fire shall be tne 
same at the beginning and at the end of the test. There are 
two methods in vogue for trying to attain this result ; if the 
test is 24 hours long or more, the condition of the fire is esti- 
mated by its appearance; if the test is lO or 12 hours long, 
the test is started and stopped with the grate empty. Thi 
are for tests of factory boilers with a combustion of 15 to 
pounds of coal per square foot of grate per hour. For tej 
on marine or locomotive boilers, where the rate of combustion 
may be twice or five times as rapid, the duration of a test 
may be correspondingly reduced. 
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Coal in solid mass ivill weigh 70 or So pounds to the cubic 



^oot; when lying ( 



I grate it will weigh 50 or 60 pounds. 






s difficult to estimate the thickness of the bed of coal o 
grate nearer than two inches. But a layer of coal two inches 
thick will weigh 8 or m pounds, which is about half the rate 
of combustion for a factory boiler. If a test is only ten hours 
long, the error resulting from a wrong estimate of the thick- 
ness of the fire may readily be five per cent. If the test lasts 
twenty-four hours, the error will probably not be more than 
two per cent, provided a proper method is used. 

If the condition of the fire is estimated at the beginning 
and end of the test, the fire should be cleaned and freed from 
ihes and clinker shortly before the test begins, and should 
len be spread in rather a thin even layer of clean glowing 
Its height above the grate should be estimated with 
"rvterence to some mark in the furnace that can be recognized 
readily. Just as long before the end of the test the fire 
should be cleaned and levelled in the same manner, and the 
thickness should be estimated with reference to the mark 
chosen at the beginning. The fireman is sure to have a clean 
bright fire at the beginning of the test, but he is apt to have 
a fire with much the same appearance that is half clinker at 
the end. The error from estimation may be very serious in 
dtuch case, even though the test is 24 hours long. 

If the test is started and stopped with the grate empty, 
ft boiler must be brought into good working condition about 
an hour before the test is to start, with all the brickwork 
thoroughly heated. The fire is allowed to burn low, and the 
steam- pressure is maintained by reducing the draught of 
steam from the boiler. Twenty or thirty minutes before the 
test starts, the fire is drawn or dumped and the grate and asn- 
pit are cleaned out. A new fire is started with wood, and 
coal is thrown on as soon as the wood is well alight. The 
time when coal is thrown on is counted as the beginning of 
^^be test. If the steam -pressure falls while the fire is drawn. 
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the stop-vaive may be nearly or quite closed to keep it from 
falling much below the working- pressure. Toward the end of 
the test the fire is allowed to burn low, and at the end of the 
test it is drawn out on the boiler-room floor and qucncbed-with 
as little water as may be, not enough to leave it wet. The 
unburned coal is picked out by hand and weighed back, the 
clinker and ashes are separated and weighed together with the 
clinker withdrawn during the test and the ashes in the ash-pit. 

If any appreciable amount of coal falls through the grate, 
a sample from the ash-pit may be picked over by hand to es- 
timate the proportions of unburned coal in the ash. The coa! 
in the ash is allowed for in calculating the per cent of ash in 
the coal, but is not added to the coal weighed back, for thcK 
is no way of burning coal thus lost through the grate. When 
a test is started with a wood fire, more or less coal is apt to 
fall through the grate in starting. This is drawn from the pit 
and fired over again. 

It is customary to allow the fire to burn low before draw- 
ing the fire at the end of the boiier-test, both because it brings 
the fire more nearly to the condition at the beginning, and 
because it is a hard and unpleasant job to draw a thick fire. 
But the fire should be maintained at its normal condition 
until the end of the test approaches, and should be a good 
fire when drawn. Extraordinary results may be obtained by 
allowing the fire to burn nearly out at the end of the test, a 
very considerable amount of steam being formed by heat 
given out by the boiler-setting. It is unnecessary to say that 
such results are entirely misleading. 

The wood used tor starting the fire is weighed and allowed 
for on the assumption that a pound of wood is equivalent to 
0.4 of a pound of coal. The total weight of wood used is not 
large. 

Temperature of Feed-water — The temperature of the 
feed-water is taken by a thermometer in a c.ip filled with oil. 
screwed into the feed-pipe close to the check-valve. If 
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temperature varies, 
is {ounil to be steady, \c\ 
Pressure of Steam, 
nearly the same at the 



may 



be read eve; 



ry tive minu 



tes: if it 



frequi 



^uent intervals wilt do. 
-The steam-pressure i 
beginning and i 



st be very 
test, and 

should remain nearly constant throughout the test. Read- 
ings are commonly taken every fifteen minutes, but tlie fire- 
man should be required to keep the pressure nearly constant 
at all times. 

The steam-pressure is taken by a spring-gauge like that 
shown by Fig. 92 on page 252. The gauge should be 
e:impared with a mercury column or a standard gauge both 
before and after the test, and a correction should be applied 
if neceasary. If the pipe carrying pressure to the gauge fills 
up with water, allowance for the pressure of that column of 
water must be made. Each foot of water will give a pressure 
of about 0.43 of a pound per square inch. 

The reading of the barometer should be taken two or 
three times during a test. The reading in inches of mercury 
can be reduced to pounds per square inch by multiplying by 
the weight of a cubic inch of mercury, which is about 0.491 
of a pound. 

Very commonly the pressure of the steam is obtained 
indirectly by aid of a thermometer set in the steampipe. 
The absolute pressure corresponding to the temperature is 
then obtained from a table of the properties of saturated 
steam. The thermometer is readily standardized, and is not 
so likely to become unreliable as a steam-gauge. 

Most vertical boilers and some water-tube boilers give 
superheated sttam ; in such case there should be both a 
thcrmomecer and a gauge on the steam-pipe, to indicate tem- 
perature and pressure. The excess of the temperature by 
the thermometer above that corresponding to the absolute 
pressure of the steam, as found in a table of properties of 
steam, is the degree of superheating. 

Specific Heat of Superheated Steam. — The mean value 
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given by Regnault for the specific heat of superheated steam 
is 0.4808, or approximately 0.48. This property of steam 
can be used in calculating the amount of heat in steam due 
to superheating. 

For example, let the pressure by the gauge be 65.3 
pounds, and let the temperature be 350° F. by the thermom- 
eter. The absolute pressure corresponding to 65.3 pounds 
is 80 pounds, at which saturated steam has the temperature 
of 311°. 8 F. The superheating is consequently 

350° F. - 3ii°.8 F. = 38°.2 F. 
The heat due to the superheating is 

0.48 X 38.2 = 18.3 B. T. U. 

When the steam is superheated, the formula for equiv- 
alent evaporation is changed from the form given on page 

a48(/, - /) + ^ + ^~^> 
tc ■ ^ " ■ — ^— ^-^^^^— ^-^— — . 

965.8 

in which /, represents the actual temperature of the super- 
heated steam, and / is the temperature corresponding to the 
absolute pressure of the steam determined from the reading 
of the gauge. 

Priming. — A boiler which has sufficient steam-space and 
free water- area will deliver steam which contains less than 
two per cent of moisture. 

Professor Denton * has pointed out that a jet of steam 
blowing into the air from a petcork will give a characteristic 
blue color if there is less than two per cent of water in the 
steam. If there is more than two per cent of moisture, the 
jet will be white. Since steam seldom contains less than 
one per cent of moisture under the usual conditions of 
ordinary practice, it is possible by this method to estimate 
the condition of steam with a probable error of one per cent. 

* Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Engs., vol. x. p. 349. 
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The most ready way of determining the condition of 
^ituam is by the aid of a tlirottling-ca/orimfter, devised by 
Professor Peabody.* which depends on the fact that the total 
heat of steam increases with the pressure, so that dr>' steam be- 
comes superheated when the pressure is reduced by throttling. 
If tliL* Steam is only slightly primed, superheating will still 
take place, and the amount of priming can be determined 
iroin the temperature and pressure of the steam after it is 
throttled. If there is much moisture in the steam, it fails to 
superheat. 

A good form of this apparatus is shown by Fig, 136, 
consisting of a reservoir A to which the 
steam to be tested is admitted through 
a haJf-inch pipe b with a throttUng-valve 
near the reservoir. The steam flows 
away through an inch pipe rf. At /'\s 
a gauge for measuring the pressure, and 
at c there is a deep cup for a ther- 
mometer to measure the temperature. 
Thf boiler-pressure may be taken from 
a gauge on the main steam-pipe near 
the calorimeter. It should not be taken 
from a pipe in which there is a rapid 
flow of steam as in the pipe b, since 
trie velocity of the steam will affect 
the gauge- reading, making it less than 
inc real pressure. The reservoir is ^"■- '3o 

wrapped with hair-ielt anti lagged with wood to reduce radia- 
tion of heat 

When a test is made the valve on the pipe d is opened 
wide (this vaivc is frequently omitted), and the valve at /' is 
opened wide enough to give a pressure of five to fifteen 
•unds in the reservoir. Readings arc then taken of the 
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boiler-gauge, of the gauge at /, and of the thermometer at e. 
It is well to wait about ten minutes after the instrument is 
started before taking readings, so that it may be well heated. 

The method of calculation can be readily understood 
from the following 

Example. — The following are the data of a test made 
with a throttling calorimeter: 

Pressure of the atmosphere 14.8 pounds. 

Pressure by the boiler-gauge 69.8 ** 

Pressure by the calorimeter-gauge 12.0 ** 

Temperature in the calorimeter 268^.2 F. 

The absolute pressure in the boiler was 

69.8 + H-8 = 84-6 pounds, 

at which the heat of vaporization is 892.7 B. T. U. and the 
heat of the liquid ^s 285.3 R- T. U. So that with x part of 
a pound steam (and i — x priming) the heat in one pound of 
moist steam was 

892.8^+285.3, 

in which x was to be determined. The absolute pressure in 
the calorimeter was 

12 + 14.8 = 26.8 pounds, 

at which the temperature was 243^.9 ^ > ^^^ the total heat 
was 1 156.4 B. T. U. The heat due to superheating was 

o.48(268^2 - 243^.9) = 1 1-7 B. T. U.. 
and the heat in one pound of steam in the calorimeter was 

1156.4+ 11.7= 1168.1 B.T.U. 

But the process of throttling neither adds nor subtracts 
heat, consequently 

892.8^+ 285.3 = 1 168. 1, 
or X =. 0.988, 
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tnd the priming was 

100(1 - 



) = 1,2 per cent. 



Tiie calculation can be conveniently expressed by an cqua- 
" tion in which r and q arc the heat of vaporization at the abso- 
lute boiler-pressure, and A^ and /, are the total heat and the 
temperature at the absolute pressure in the calorimeter, all 
taken from a table of proportions of steam; while /, is the 
temperature of the superheated steam in the calorimeter. 
Then 



JT -f ? = A, + o.48(/. — /,; 
_ :\, + o.48(/. - (^ —q 



^H It has been found by experiment that no allowance need 
^TK made for radiation from the calorimeter if made as de- 
scribed, provided that 200 pounds of steam arc run through 
it per hour. Now this quantity will flow through an orifice 
ox^c fourth of an inch in diameter under the pressure of 70 
pounds by the gauge, so that if the throttle-valve be replaced 
by such an orifice the question of radiation need not be con- 
sidered. In such case a stop-valve will be placed on the pipe 
to shut off the calorimeter when not in use; it is opened wide 
when 3 test is made. If an orifice "is not provided, the 
ihrottle-valve may be opened at first a very small amount 
and the temperature in the calorimeter noted after a few min- 
utes; the valve may be opened a trifle more, whereupon the 
temperature will usually rise, showing too little steam used. 
If the valve is opened little by little till the temperature stops 
rising, it will then be certain tliat enough steam is used to 
reduce the error from radiation to a very small amount. 

Various modifications of the throttling-calorimeter have 
been proposed, mainly with a view of reducing its size and 
weight. Almost any of them will prove satisfactory in prac- 
tice, but some will be found to be liable to error from radia- 
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r from the fact that ttiere is not sufficient i 



: opporti 
for the steam to come to rest and properly develop the 51 
heating due to throttling. One great advantage of this 
instrument is that ordinary care with ordinary gauges and 
thermometers gives sufficient accuracy. For example, with 
100 pounds absolute boiler-pressure and with atmospheric 
pressure in the calorimeter, an error 
of half a dL'gree by the thermometer, 
or half a pound by the boiler-gauge, 
or a third of a pound by the calo- 
rimeter-gauge will each give an error 
of one-tenth of a per cent in the 
priming. 

If steam contains more than three 
per cent of priming, the amount of 
moisture can be determined by a gooa 
separator, which will remove nearly 
all the moisture. It remains then 
to measure the steam and water sep- 
arately. The water may be besl 
measured in a calibrated vessel or 
receiver, while the steam may be 
condensed and weighed, or may be 
gauged by allowing it to flow through 
an orifice of known size. A foil^| 
of this instrument devised by Professor Carpenter* is show^f 
by Fig. 137. ^ 

Steam enters a .space at the top which has sides of wire 
gauze and a convex cup at the bottom. The water is 
thrown against the cup and finds its way through the gauze 
into an inside chamber or receiver, and rises in a water-glass 
outside. The receiver is calibrated by trial so that the 
amount of water may be read directly from a graduated scale. 




* Trans. Am. Soe. Mech. EnsK. 
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'he steam meanwhile passes into the outer chamber which 
rrounds the inner receiver, and escapes from an orifice at 
c bottom. Tile amount of steam may either be calculated, 
ly a method to be explained, from the diameter of the orifice 
and the pressure of the steam, or it may be condensed and 
weighed or measured. The latter is the more accurate way, 
and it has the advantage that then there is no error from 
radiation, for the inner receptacle is well protected by the 
outer chamber, and condensation in the outer chamber is 
collected and weighed with the steam. If the instrument is 
well wrapped and lagged, and if a sufficient quantity of steam 
is used, then the error from radiation can be neglected, just 
as was found to be the case with the throttling-calorimeter. 
This instrument, forwant of a better name, is called a separator 
taiorimeter; it is a question whether either it or the throttling- 
ilorimeter are properly calorimeters at all, and whether it 
■ould not be better to cal! hoih prhniiig-gaiiges. 

It is customary to take a sample of steam, for the calori- 
meter or priming-gauge through a small pipe leading from 
the main steam-pipe. The best method of securing a sample 
is an open question; indeed it is a question whether we ever 
get a fair sample. There is no question but that the com- 
position of tile sample is correctly shown by either of the 
priming-gauges described. It is probable that the best way 
to talce steam through a pipe which reaches at least half- 
ly across the main steam-pipe, and which is closed at the 
and drilled ful! of small holes. It is better to have the 
ping-pipe enter the steam-pipe at the side or at the top of 
main, so that any water that may trickle along the bottom 
main shall not enter the calorimeter. Again, it is better 
take a sample from a pipe through which steam flows 
pward. The sampling-pipe should be short and well wrapped 
avoid radiation. 

If the steam from the boiler can be wasted during the test, 
len the entire steam delivered by the boiler may be passed 
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sampLC may be avoided. 

Fkywof SteasL-^It has facoi shown by Rankine* that 
the flow or steam throagh an orifice into the atmosphere 
be represented by an empirical equation. 



It 

in which IV is the number of pounds of steam per second A 
is the area of the orince in square inches, and p is the absolute 
pressure of the steam. This equation^ which has already 
been mentioned in connection with safety-valves, can be 
applied only when the absolute steam^pressure is more than 
doable the pressure of the atmosphere; that is, the pressure 
of the steam must be 15 pounds by the gauge, or more. 
Experiments made in the laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technologj- '♦' show that this equation is liable to 
an error of about two per cent, but this error may be deter- 
mined by direct experiment for a given orifice under various 
pressures, and then a correction can be applied which will 
reduce the error to a fraction of one per cent. 

It appears then that the use of an orifice to determine the 
amount of steam in Professor Carpenter's separator priming- 
gauge is at least questionable unless direct experiments are 
made to determine the correction to be applied. On the 
other hand, tlie amount of steam used by a throttling prim- 
ing-gauge may be ver>' properly determined by allowing it 
to flow through an orifice, since the total amount of steam 
used by the calorimeter is small. 

The same equation may be used for calculating flow of 
steam from one reservoir to another provided that the pres- 
sure in the second reservoir is less than half that in the first 



♦ The Engineer, vol. xxvii. p. 359, 1869. 
f Trans. Soc. Am. Engs., vol. xi. p. 187. 
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This allows us to gauge small quantities of steam 
used for any purpose, at a pressure that is less tlian half the 
boiler-pressure; for example, for running a steam-pump. A 
convenient arrangement for gauging the flow of steam in an 
inch pipe consists of a reservoir three feet long, made up of 
three-inch piping, and fittings divided at the middle by a 
brass plate through which there is an orifice of proper size. 
If the pipe carries steam at lOO poands absolute, at a velocity 
of ICX> feet a second it will deliver 

nd* 3-1416 X (W 

— - X 100 = X 100 = 0.5455 

4 4 

cubic feet per second. The density or weight of one cubic 
foot of steam at lOO pounds absolute is 0.2271 pounds. So 
that the pipe will carry 



0.545S X 0.2371 



1.124 



of a pound of steam per second. If this weight is put for W 
in Rankine's equation, and if A is replaced by ^ nd*. we 
shall have 



V 



0.124 X 4 X 70 _ 
3.1416 X 100 



rof an inch, nearly, for the diameter of the orifice for gauging^ 

I the flow of steam. With an orifice of approximately the 

right size, the flow of steam may be regulated by a valve 

below the gauging device; for example, by the throttle-valve 

of the pump. 

Flue-gases. — At frequent intervals samples of flue-gases 
should be taken from various places, such as back of the 
bridge, from the uptake, and from the chimney. These sam- 
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pies are analyzed as soon as may be by Orsat's apparatus, as 
described on page 56. 

Though not commonly done, it would be well if a con- 
tinuous sample could be taken in a reservoir from which 
samples for analysis could be taken at intervals. 

Draught-gauge. — The draught given by a chimney is 
seldom more than an inch or an inch and a half of water. It 
can be measured roughly by a simple U tube filled with water. 
An instrument for accurate determinations of draught should 
be at once simple and certain in its action. 

The draught-gauge shown by Fig. 138, devised by Prof. 
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Fig. 138. 



Miller, has been used with satisfaction for this purpose. It 
consists of two pieces of three-inch brass pipe connected by a 
iialf-inch pipe at the bottom. One of the pipes is closed at 
he top and can be connected to the chimney by a small pipe 
with a valve as shown. The other piece of brass pipe is open 
and has a hook-gauge, reading to i/iooo of an inch, suspended 
in it. In preparing for a reading, the closed tube or leg is 
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shut off from the chimney and opened to the atmosphere: the 
water then stands at the same height nw, a'a', in both legs. 
The closed leg is now shut off from the air and connection is 
made with the chimney, whereupon the level falls to bb in the 
open leg and rises to b'b' in the closed leg. As the two legs 
have exactly the same internal diameter, the fall ab is half the 
draught, measured in inches of water. The hook-gauge is set ^^ 
to the level aa when the closed leg is open to the air, and to ^H 
the level bb when it is connected to the chimney. The ^^| 
difference of the readings multiplied by 2 is the draught in ^^B 
inches of water. The reading by the hook-gauge can readily 
give an acuracy of l/iooo of an inch, which is sufficient for 

»this purpose. ^h 

Pyrometers. — The determination of high temperatures, ^^| 
as in flues and chimneys, is dilBcult and uncertain. Most ^^^k 
commercial pyromuters, depending on the unequal expansion ^^H 
of metals, are unreliable if not misleading; not only is the ^^| 
scale o( such a pyrometer likely to be incorrect, but the zero ^H| 

»of the scale is liable to change during use. ii 

The Chatelicr pyrometer has been used with satisfaction 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for measuring 
temperatures in flues and chimneys. It consists essentially 
of a thermoelectric couple made by joining the ends of two 
wires, one of platinum and the other of platinum alloyed with 
ten per cent of rodium. All but about four inches of the wire 
at the junction is incased in fire-clay inside an iron pipe 
about four feet long. From the wires of the pyrometer con- 
nection is made to a sensitive galvanometer in a separate 
obscrving-room. The deflection of the galvanometer is indi- 
cated by a ray of light reflected from a mirror on the needle 
and moving over a graduated scale. The scale is set to read 
lero when the junction of the wires is at the temperature of 
the atmosphere. The junction is then immersed successively 
in baths of substances which melt at various high tempera- 
.fures, such s^ sulphur and naphthaline. The readings of the 
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Tay of light when the juncture is in such baths Bx knowifl 
points on the arbitrary scale from which intermediate tem-^ 
peratures may be estimated directly. It is convenient to usm 
a curve for this purpose with scale-readings for abscissx ancd 
with corresponding temperatures for ordinates. After iheB 
scale is deterimned the pyrometer may be introduced into the! 
place or places where temperatures are to be measured, andl 
readings are taken from which the temperatures are deter^ 
mined by interpolation on the curve just described, ■ 

Air-supply. — The air for a furnace may be made to ented 
through a temporary mouthpiece fitted to the ash-pit doors^ 
This mouthpiece may be of galvanized iron, circular in see^ 
tion and about three feet long. Us cross-section should havefl 
an area equal to that of the door or doors leading to the ash's 
pit. The velocity of the air passing through the mouthpieoa 
can be measured by an anemometer. The area of the mouth- 
piece multiplied by the velocity in feet per second gives the 
volume of air supplied to the ash-pit in cubic feet per second. 
From this may be calculated the volume and weight of air 
supplied to the ash-pit per hour or for the entire test; which 
weight divided by the total coal coniumption gives the air 
per pound of coa! burned. 

It should be noted that the anemometer is liable to i 
error o( from tv/o to five per cent, and further that air entei 
ing througii the fire-doors and elsewhere than through the a 
pit is not measured. 

Sample Test. — The test given on page 319, made at tb 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, may serve as 
example of a convenient arrangement for reporting the daH 
and results of a boiler-test. 

The average pressure of the air and of the steam in the 
boiler are liable to vary slightly during the test; the average 
pressures were obtained from readings taken at regular inl 
vals during the test. The same may be said of the tempera 
ture of the feed-water. 
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BOILER-TEST. 

Datb, I^'^' ^^ ^or—Jam. », ^q9. 

Duration of Test 'J''^ _ . hours. 

Average pressure of air ^^-'^^ _ lbs. per sq. in . 

" gauge>pretsure -J^:9- - ** ** ** " 

*• temperature of feed-waier _1'^:^!L F. 

Kind of coal used Lnckawanna. 

Per cent of moisture in coa 



X, Description of Boilers: Babcock fy* IViieox^ No. /. 

108 iubt$ /' dia.^ rf 8" lon^ ; outside arta, IQQJS 



12 



4" dia., 4 t/ 



5t>^ 



2 drums y dia.^ X /// oiu-hai/ 0/ sheii^ tbo.2 



. S No._L,J«Lin. by_^^ in. ( . 
Grat^surface, < ' > Area, feet . 

I No t in. by in.) 



3- 
4. 

5- 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9* 
o^ 
t. 

a. 

3- 
4. 

5- 

6. 

7- 
S. 



Water-beating surface, feet 

Ratio of water-heating surface to grate-surface — 
Lba. coal fired, including coal equiraient of wood . 

Unbumed fuel 

Coal burned, including coal equiraient of wood. . . 

Average coal burned for _IS__ minutes 

Total refuse from coal 

Total combustible 

Average combustible for '5 minu'es 

Average lbs. of air for '5 minutes 

Air per lb. of coal 



Boiler No.^ 



Boiler No._ 



ai. 



•y 



Air per lb. of combustible. 

(Quality of steam, saturated steam uken a« unity 

Total water pumped into b'.riler and apparently evap'^rated . . _ 

Water apparently evaporated per lb. of coal burned 

Water actually evaporated, corrected for quality of steam . . . 
Equivaltnt water evaporated into dry steam fr^^B and at 

axa'F 

Equivalent water evap^^rated ir.*o ^ry %'«>am. froni unA at 

aia' F., per :b, of CO-: vuT.e'J . . 

Equivalent water erapora'.«:d u.'o <ty -ui^m^ U'dsn and 4ti 

Mj* p., per pour.-: '.f CMx.^*v V ♦■ 

Coal burned per v;, .' v-*. '*f if?■*•«^ »-'?*'-e p*T J^rjr ... 

Water cvaporate-l from *.-*4 at »:a* F.. p*T tr^ i'M/». ^M ^^.m- 
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The description of the boiler under item i is brief and yet 
sufficient to identify it, and gives the data for calculating 
heating-surface. The grate-surface, heating-surface, and their 
ratio are calculated from the dimensions of the boiler and 
furnace, and given in the 2d, 3d, and 4th items. The 5th 
item gives the total weight of coal fired ; as the fires were not 
drawn, no wood was used and no coal was withdrawn at the 
end of the test. Consequently the 7th item, coal burned, is 
the same as the 5th. 

The 9th item gives the weight of all the clinker and ashes 
produced during the test. The coal burned, minus the 
refuse, gives the total combustible for th'e test, set down at 
Item 10. 

The air-supply is calculated at intervals of 15 minutes 
during the test, from the anemometer readings and the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere as it enters the galvanized-iron tem- 
porary mouthpiece of the furnace. This is likely to vary 
considerably, being greatest immediately after fresh coal is 
fired. Item 12 gives the average from the several calculations 
during the test. The coal and combustible for 15 minutes 
given by items 8 and 1 1 are calculated for comparison with 
the air for the same time. Thus the air per pound of coal is 
calculated by dividing item 12 by item 8; and in like manner 
the 14th item is calculated from the iith and I2th. 

The quality of the steam was obtained from time to time 
during the test by a throttling-calorimeter, like the one for 
which a description and calculation are given on page 309. 
The average from the several determinations is given by item 
15. The priming was 

100(1.000 — 0.983) = 1.7 per cent. 

. The equivalent evaporation for the total coal (given by 
item 18) was calculated, by a method like that given on page 
133, from the temperature of the feed-water, the pressure in 
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the boiler, and the quality of the steam ; using the total water 
apparently evaporated given by item l6. 
The absolute boiler-pressure was 

log.g -|- 14.85 = 124.8 pounds. 

The corresponding heat of vaporization and heat of the 
liquid are 87 1 .8 and 3 1 5 . i ; the heat of the liquid at 1 22°. 9 
(the temperature of the feed-water) is 91. 0. Consequently 
the total equivalent evaporation from and at 212° F. was 



i,794(o-983 X 87'S-f 3i5-' - 9') 
965.8 



= 614.300 pounds. 



The equivalent evaporation per pound of fuel (item 20) is 
obtained by dividing the quantity just found by the total 
coal burned (item 7), In like manner the equivalent evapora- 
tion per pound of combustible is obtained from item 10. 
^H The coal burned per square foot of grate-surface per hour 
^^Bs obtained by dividing the total coal burned by the area of 
^^ttbe grate and by the duration of the test. Thus 



64,639 , 
9.8 pounds. 



513 X 



The equivalent evaporation per square toot of heating- 
surface per hour (item 23) is obtained by dividing the total 
equivalent evaporation (item 19) by the heating-surface and 
by the duration of the test. Thus 

^ 614. 30° , ^ . 

22i4X.28 =-^-'7P°""ds. 

Remark. — In this chapter are given the observations that 
are required and the precautions to be taken in making an 
irdinary boiler-test. It is, however, intended rather as a 
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description for the student than as a guide for the engineer, 
who must learn how to make tests by experience. Many of 
the processes and observations are so simple that they may be 
intrusted to any careful and intelligent person; the conduct 
of the test must receive the attention of a competent engineer, 
for there is no expert work that an engfineer may be called 
upon to do in which there is more chance for error and 
deception than in making a boiler-test. 




In order to bring together the principles and methods 
"which have been given in the preceding chapters, they will be 
applied to the design of a boiler. Designing of any sort is an 
art that is guided and controlled by practical considerations 
and theoretical principles, and which can be acquired by prac- 
tice only. The design of a boiler, like many other designs, 
is further modified to meet the requirements of government 
boards of inspection, or to conform to the inspection-rules of 
insurance companies. These rules and requirements vary 
from place to place and from time to time; they must be 
known to the designer, but they have no place in a text-book. 
A simple and common type of boiler has been chosen for 
design ; the methods, with proper modification, can be applied 
to other types, and the general principles illustrated are much 
the same for all types. 

Type of Boiler. — The kind of boiler used in a given 
locality depends on custom, on the kind of water used, and on 
the cost and quality of fuel. Deviation from common prac- 
tice should be made only for sufficient reason. Where water 
is bad or where fuel is cheap, the plain cylindrical boiler or a 
(lue-boilcr will be chosen. With clean, soft water the cylin- 
drical tubular boiler, like that shown by Plate I, has been 
found to be convenient, economical, and cheap. All these 
boilers have external furnaces, so that the shell is in part 
exposed to the fire. Now plates exposed directly to the fire 
should not be more than half an inch thick; 3/8 of an inch is 
preferable. Though thicker plates are sometimes used, this 
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consideration limits the size of boilers of this type when high 
pressures are used. The importance of high efficiency for the 
longitudinal riveted joint becomes apparent in this connec- 
tion. 

Internally-fired boilers, like the Lancashire or the Scotch 
marine boiler, are not limited in diameter by this reason. 
The marine boiler sometimes has plates an inch and a quarter 
thick; the fact that so great a thickness is undesirable some- 
times serves as a check on the size of such boilers. 

General Proportions — Whatever may be the type of 
boiler chosen, there must be provided — 

1. Sufficient grate-area to burn the fuel required under the 
available draught. 

2. Suitable combustion-space to properly bum the fuel. 

3. Sufficient area of flues or tubes to carry ofif the products 
of combustion. 

4. Sufficient heating-surface to absorb the heat generated. 

5. Proper water-space to prevent too great a fluctuation 
of the water-level when there is an irregular demand for steam, 

6. Suitable steam-space to prevent too great a fluctuation 
of pressure when steam is taken at intervals, as for the cyl- 
inder of a steam-engine. ^| 

7. Sufficient free-water area for disengagement of steaoL^I 
The last three conditions are not fulfilled by most water*S 

tube boilers; some such boilers depejid on a separator for 
disengaging steam from water. 

Problem for Design — Let it be required to determine 
the main dimensions and some of the details of a hori- 
zontal cylindrical tubular boiler to develop' So-horse power 
A. S. M. E. standard (page 135). Let the working-pressure 
be 150 pounds per square inch by the gauge, and the test- 
pressure 225 pounds, or once and a half the working-pressure. 

Assume that anthracite coal will be used, and that it will 
give an equivalent evaporation of 9 pounds of water per 
pound of coal from and at 212° F. Assume further that 12 
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I pounds of coal will be burned per square foot of grate-surface 
per hour. 

The heating-surface may be about thirty-seven times the 
grate- surface. Tubes i6 feet long will be used, which length 

I should not much exceed sixty tinfes the diameter. 
The area through the tubes will be made about 1/7,5 °^ 
the grate -area. 

Grate -area. — The A. S. M. E. standard requires that 
34.-5 pounds of water per hour shall be evaporated from and 
at 212° F. for each horse - power. The total equivalent 
I evaporation will consequently be 

80 X 34.5 = 2760 pounds per hour. 

I With an equivalent evaporation of 9 pounds of water per 
pound of coal the coal burned will be 

2760 -^ 9 = 307 pounds per hour. 

I With a rate of combustion of 12 pounds of coal per square 
I foot of grate surface per hour, the grate-area must be 

307 -j- 12 = 25.6 square feet. 



Tubes. — A common rule for finding the diameter of 

Itubes is to allow one inch for each four feet of length when 

loft coal is used, and five feet when hard coal is used, A 

tube three inches in diameter will very nearly fulfil this 

^condition. 

The 'table of proportions of flue-tubes in the Appendix, 
gives the area of the internal transverse section of such a tube 
as 6.08 square inches ; the external area is 7.07 square inches. 
The internal circumference is 8,74 inches, and the external 
circumference is 9.42 inches. 



t 
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The aiea through the tubes has been chosen as 1/7.5 of 
the grate-area, equal to 



25.6 X 144 . 

7-5 



492 square inches. 



Since the area through one tube is 6.08 sqi 
there will be required 

492 H-6.o8= 80.8, 

or, more properly, 81 tubes. It may be found convenient ia 
laying out the tube-sheet to use more than this number 
tubes; a less number is of course improper. 

Steam-space. ^ — A good rule for this type of boiler is 
allow from 0.8 to 1 cubic foot of steam-space per hoi 
power, which gives from 64 to 80 cubic feet for this boiler^ 
We will assume 80 cubic feet. 

For sake of comparison, calculations will be made also by 
rules given on page 132. Thus for certain boilers working at 
moderate pressures it is found that the steam-space may be 
made equal to the volume of steam used by the engine in 20 
' seconds. Suppose that this boiler, though designed for 150 
pounds pressure, may run at 70 pounds pressure, and majr' 
supply an 80 horse-power engine which uses 30 pounds 
steam per horse-power per hour. 

Now the volume of one pound of steam at 70 pounds bjrj 
the gauge, or 85 pounds absolute, is S-'^S cubic feet, 
that the engine will use 

80 X 30 X 5.125 = 12,300 

cubic feet of steam in an hour, or 



1 

it ia 

r U M 

s to.^1 

ileriH 



cubic feet in 20 seconds. This is about the lower limit b 
the rule used above. It is clear that the steam-space wouM 
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' an engine using 



be very small if determined by this rule 
steam at ijo pounds pressure. 

Another rule makes the steam-spaci; from 50 to 140 times 
the volume of the high-pressure cylinder of tl.c engine; 50 
for very high pressure and high speed, 140 lor slow speed 
and low pressure. For medium speeds and pressures 60 to 
go may be used. 

The boiler under consideration may supply steam to a 
triple-expansion engine which has a high- pressure cylinder 9 
inches in diameter by 30 inches stroke, so tljal the volume is 
1. 105 cubic feet. According to this the steam-space needed 
is 66 to 99 cubic feet. 

Diameter of Boiler. — For this type of boiler tlie steam- 
space is commonly made one third and the water-space two 
thirds of the contents of the boiler. To the contents of the 
boiler there must be added the space occupied by the tubes to 
find the volume of the cylindrical shell. Now we have de- 
cided to use 81 tubes 3 inches in diameter and 16 feet long. 
»The area of the eternal transverse section ha» been found to 
be 7.07 square inches. The space occupied by the tubc« i« 
consequently 
8i X 707 X 16 
Ma 



5 

I 



I 



To this add steam-space, 
and water space, 



- ■=■ 64 cubic feet. 



160 



Making in all. 



304 



The cylinder it 16 feet long, so that its transvenc area is 

304 ■«• (6 = 19 square feet; 

which corropoMls to a diameter of $9.02 incbea, or waAf 60 
tncbes. This wiO be taken a« the thai diameter : it rnqr ic- 
qairr diaaee in prDpoctkxHag otber part* of liM boiler. 

The method of dctermimig the uaam i&mtmkvms «f s 
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boiler from the steam-space will require modification if it 
applied to any other type of boiler. Even when applied to 
a given type it leaves much to the judgment of the designer, 
who may find difficulty in using it unless he is accustomed to 
working on that particular type. If the designer has at hand 
the dimension of several boilers of a given type, he may pre- 
fer to select the main dimensions for a new design directly, 
with the reservation that such dimensions may be modified:j 
as the design proceeds. This is commonly done by fht 
designers of marine and locomotive boilers. 

Heating-surface. — The heating-surface of a cylindrical 
tubular boiler consists of all the shell below the supports at 
the side wall, all the inside of the tubes, and part of the rear 
tube-plate. Usually half of the cylindrical part of the shell 
is heating-surface. In tlic case in hand the heating-surface, 
exclusive of the tube-plate, will amount to 



lo 

i 
1 



Total 1069.6 ■ 



The grate-surface is to be 25.6 square feet, so that thtfl 
ratio o( grate-surface to heating-surface will be at least as good | 



25.6 : 1069.6 : 



:4li. 



The actual ratio will be more favorable as it will appearj 
advisable to use more than 81 tubes, and the back tube-she^ 
remains to be allowed for. 

Water-level. — It is now necessary to determine the [ 
tion of the water-level to see if there will be sufficient fre 
water surface and sufficient distance from the water-level I 
the shell above it. 
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Since the whole boiler is cylindrical, the area of the head 
the boiler exposed to steam and to water will have the 
same ratio as that of the steam-space to the water-space. 
Consequently the area of the head above the water-level must 
be one third of the total area of the head less the combined 
areas of the tubes. 

The area of a circle having a diameter of 60 inchen i« 
2827.4 square inches. The area of 81 tubes each having an 
external cross-section of 7.07 square inches will be 



square inches, 
consequently 



8r X 7.07 = 572.7 
The area of the head c 



iposcd to steam i 



2%27A ~ ^72.7 __ 



7Si.C 



¥ 



= 0.2088 ; 



square inches. We need now to know the height of a iwg- 
ment of a 60-inch circle, which has the area of 751.6 tiquare 
inches. The second problem in the explanation of the ukc of 
a table of segments (sec Appendix; gives for the tubular 
number corresponding to the area 

7S'-6 
60 X 60 " 

for which the ratio of the height to the diameter is 0,312. 
The height of the segment is therefore 

0.312 X 60 =: 18.7 inches. 

This gives lufficicDt height above the water, and MjAcieiM 
free-water surface. The water-level will be 
JO- 18.7= 1 1.3 
K above the ceotre of tbe boUer. 

r of Safeqr'— Ii hm been pointed out lint the actui 
r of «af«tr of boOer-dKlb k KM^Jr Com- or ivc wImm die 
The appnttmt bctat at mletfieg 
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like stay-bolts may be greater, but such factors are illusoi 
because the stays may be subjected to considerable irregu] 
stress from unequal expansion. The apparent stress 
rods and bolts, from steam- pressure only, is frequently limiti 

by inspection-ruies or by law. 

The factor of safety of a boiler which has been at woi 
for some years is much adectcd by corrosion, which acts upi 
different parts of the boiler very differently, even when the 
corrosion is uniform. Thus a plate half an inch thick will 
have 7/8 of its original strength after it has lost 1/16 of an 
inch by corrosion. The weakest part of the plate, that is, 
the riveted joint, seldom suffers as much from corrosion as the 
whole plate at a distance from the joint, because the plate is 
protected to some extent by the rivet-heads. Some forms of 
joint have an internal cover-plate, which protects the plate at 
the joint and the joint may be nearly as strong after corrositHi 
as before. Very often old weak boilers fail by tearing 
corroded plate outside the riveted joint. 

Stay-rods and bolts suiTer much more from corrosion than 
plates. Thus a rod one inch in diameter has an area of 
0.7854 of a square inch. After corrosion to the extent of 
1/16 of an inch has taken place the diameter is 7/8 of 
inch and the area is 0.6013, which is 

0.6013 -^ 0-7854 = 0.766 



ot the original area. Compare this with the plate whii 
retains 7/8 or 0.875 of its tliickness after the same ami 
corrosion. Of course a smaller stay will suffer more, and 
larger one less, in proportion. 

After the sizes of the parts of a boiler are decided upon it 
is well to make calculation to see that a factor of safety of 
four will remain after a reasonable amount of corrosion. Or, 
as in the case of stay-rods, the size may be calculated with 
proper factor, and then the diameter may be increased 
allow for 



\ 
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Thickaess of Shell. — The final decision of the proper 
' thickness of the shell for the boiler under consideration can- 
not be made until the efficiency of the joint is known ; but 
the efficiency of any of the complex joints now in vogue can 
be found only when the thickness of the plate is known. It 
is therefore convenient to assume a factor of safety of about 
six and make a preliminary calculation. 

Thus (or the boiler in hand we will get for the thickness 
(page 183) 



55,000 -^ 6 ^ 



f an inch. 



I of a 
I 55,000-=- 5 

of an inch. The shell will be either 7/16 or 1/2 an inch 
thick. Seven sixteenths will give an apparent factor of 

I safety of 
55 ,000 X 7/'6 _ 
150x30 



A similar calculation with a factor of five gives 
,-- 'SOX 30 _^ ,. 



;.3S. 



After the allowance for the efficiency of the joint has been 
Fnade this factor will be found to be about 4J. 

Longitudinal Joint. — The shell-plate is made as thin as 

possible because it will be exposed to the fire. Consequently 

the efficiency of the longitudinal riveted joint must be high if 

the real factor of safety is to be satisfactory. The strength 

of triple- riveted joints like that shown on page 201 ranges 

from 85 to 90 per cent. The joint with two cover-plates 

shown by Fig. 139, will be chosen. Following the method 

given on page 201. it appears that this joint may fail in one 

^^of five ways, for which the resistances are as follows: 

^HjL, Tearing at outer row of rivets: 

^B^ Resistance = {P~ d)lf,. 
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B. Shearing four nvets in double shear and one in single 

shear : 

Resistance = - — ft* 

C. Tearing at the middle row of rivets and shearing one rivet: 

Resistance = (/" — 2d^ft H f^ 




^ o o o o 



o o 




Fig. 139. 

D. Crushing four rivets and shearing one : 

nd} 

Resistance = 4^///^ H f,. 

4 

E. Crushing five rivets : 

Resistance = 4^///^ + dtcfc. 

The diameter of rivet will be found by equating the 
resistances A and C. 

.•.(/>- d)tf, = {P- 2d)tf, + ^/.. 

4 
. ^-4</; 4X tVX 55>ooQ _^^o 

• • ^ "" ^ZT = ^ ^^^ = 0.08. 

Vf ^-95,000 
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The rivet which was used was 1 3/16 of an inch when driven. 

There are several methods in which we may find the way 
in which the joint will fail, and then find therefrom the effi- 
ciency. One is that shown on page 202 by assuming a pitch 
and calculating the resistance of the joint to failure in each 
of the five several ways. Another method is to equate the 
five several resistances two and two and calculate the pitch ; 
the least pitch thus found must not be exceeded. Thus 

Equating B and C, 

4 4 

.- . P =^J^fiJ^ 2d 
At ft 

8 X 3.1416 x(^) 

\i6/ 45,000 , 13 

, ^ 7 ^55.000 ^ 16 ^^ 

Equating A and B, 



4/ /, 

Equating A -atA \), 

'I' - d^f, .: 4^// ^ '^/^ 

4 
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••^- /, + 4/ ^/r 

3.1416X (-^y 

~^^ 16^ 55,000+ ^^7 ^55.000+16 
Equating A and E, 

ft * // 

13 95,000 13/16X3/8 05,000. 13 ^^ 

= 4 X -^ ^ ^^ 4- -^ — ,^ ^^ V ^^ 4- -^ = 7.6. 

16^55,000^ 7/16 ^55,000^16 ^ 

Here /,, the thickness of the cover-plate, is taken to be 3/8 
of an inch. 

The greatest allowable pitch at the outer row of rivets is 
evidently 7.4 inches. 

Instead of going to the labor of solving all four of the 
above equations, we may find by some other method how the 
joint is likely to fail, and make up an equation involving 
those resistances only. Thus a rivet in the outer row may 
fail by shearing or by crushing at the cover-plate, which is 
here made thinner than the shell-plate. Equating the re- 
sistances of the two methods^ wc have 

4 
or for a cover-plate 3/8 of an inch thick 

TV 45,000 

A rivet i.oi inch in diameter will consequently be just as 
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likely to fail by crushing as by shearing. But the resistance 
to shearing increases as the square of the diameter, while the 
resistance to crushing increases as the diameter. It is there- 
ore evident that a rivet larger than i.oi of an inch will fail by 
ushing, while a smaller rivet will fail by shearing. 
A similar calculation at the inner row, when the rivet 
bears against a cover-plate both inside and outside, and will 
consequently crush against the shell-plate, gives 



211 d^ 



f. = tdf^ 



rf=iAij,?5:2^ = o.6. 

n 45,oco 



Here a rivet larger tlian 0.6 will crush, and one smaller 
will shear. It is now evident that a 13/16 rivet will shear 
at the outer row and will crush at the inner row. That is, for 
this joint the failure will occur by the method D, but not by 
the methods B or E. Then equating the resistances A and D, 
and solving for P, we get for the pitch at the outer row 7.4 
inches as before. The corresponding pitch at the calking 
pdge of the outer cover-plate is 3.7 inches; we will choose for 
ttiat pitch 3| inches, making the pitch at the outer row 7J 
[nchcs. 

The efficiency of the joint is 



F 



. 7\ - M _ 
■ 7\ - 



8.8 per cent. 



In the preceding article tlie apparent factor of safety 
»ased on the whole strength of the shell-plate is 5.35. Al- 
owing for the efficiency of the longitudinal joint, the real 
actor of safety when the boiler is new is 

0.888 X 5-35 = 4-;S- 
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With this style of joint the shell-plate is protected from 
corrosion by the inner cover-plale, and the joint will lose 
little if any efficiency from corrosion. If it be assumed that 
the plate loses 1/16 of an inch by corrosion during the life 
ofthe boiler, then the strength of the plate will be one 
seventh less after corrosion, and the corresponding factor of 
safety will be 

5.35X^ = 4-6, J 

which may be considered to be sufficient, ^ 

Ring-seam. — The stress on a transverse section of a 
homogeneous hollow cylinder from internal fluid pressure is 
one half the stress on a longitudinal section. It will in gen- 
eral be found that a single- or a double-riveted ring-seam is 
sufficient for any cylindrical boiler-shell. Marine boilers 
commonly have double-riveted ring-seams; externally- fired 
horizontal boilers seldom have the shell more than half an 
inch thick, and for that thickness, or less, single-riveted ring- 
seams are used. ^ 
It is found in practice that ring-seams of horizontal eiiiB 
temally-fired boilers may have a pitch of about 2-,^ inches foPJ 
all thicknesses of plate from 1/4 to 1/2 of an inch. The 
diameters of rivets for such seams may be made about (he 
size given in the following table: 



Thickness of plate \ .^ \ ^ ^ 

Diameter of rivet \ \k \ \ \ 

The ring-seam in question has a circumference of about 

3.1416 X 60 = 18S.2 



inches, which will allow us to use 84 rivets with a pitch 
about 2.24 inches. This joint will fail by shearing the rivets. 
The efficiency of the joint is consequently the ratio of the 
resistance of a single rivet to shearing, to the resistance of 



I 
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a Strip of plate as wide as the pitch. Consequently the 
efficiency is 

4 -^^ ^ i X 3»i4i6 X (H)' X 45.000 ^ 
///, 2.24 X iV X S5>ooo '^^^' 

which is more than half of the efficiency of the longitudinal 
seam, and will consequently be sufficient. 

Lap. — The lap, or distance from the centre of tne rivet co 
the edge of the plate, is usually taken as 1.5 times the diam- 
eter of the rivet used, which makes the distance of the edge 
of the hole from the edge of the plate equal to the dian-iccer 
of the rivet. For the single-riveted ring-seam this makes th*^ 
lap equal to 

1-5 X II = 1.22. 

It is customary to calculate the width of lap required ov^ 
the assumption that the metal between the rivet and the edge 
of the plate may be treated as a beam of uniform depth, fixed 
at the ends and loaded uniformly by the force which would 
be required to shear or crush the rivet, taking, of course, the 
larger. The width of the beam is the thickness of the plate, 
the depth is the distance from the edge of the hole to the 
edge of the plate, and the length is the diameter of the rivet. 

Rivets in single-riveted seams fail by shearing. The load 
is consequently the shearing resistance 

The maximum bending moment for a beam of uniform 
section fixed at the ends and uniformly loaded is equal to 
the load multiplied by one eighth of the span. The moment 
of resistance is equal to 
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in which /is the Cross-breaking strength (about 55,000), /is 
the moment of inertia of the section, and y is the distance of 
the most strained fibre from the neutral axis. Here we have 

12 2 

representing the distance from the edge of the hole to the 
edge of the plate by //. 

Equating the bending moment to the moment of re- 
sistance, 






_ / 3 X 3- 1416X13' ^, 45.000 

16 
for the case in hand. The lap is consequently 

2 ID 

inches for the ring-seam, which is somewhat less than that by 
the arbitrary rule that it should be once and a half the diam- 
eter. 

A similar calculation for the cover-plates with the same 
diameter of rivet, but with a plate 3/8 of an inch thick, gives 
for the lap 1.24 or 1} of an inch, while the arbitrary rule gives 
1.03 of an inch. It is probable that the lap may be consider- 
ably smaller than is given by the calculation by the beam 
theory, but for lack of direct experimental knowledge on this 
question it is not wise to make the lap much less than the 
calculation gives; we will consequently use i\ of an inch for 
the lap of the cover-plates. 
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The rivets of the inner rows pass through both cover-plates 
and are in double shear, and consequently fail by crushing 
as is shown on page 335. The load to be used lor calculating 
the lap is therefore the resistance to crushing in front of the 
rivet ; that is, we here have for the load tdfc^ The equation 
of bending moment and moment of resistance gives 

I tie 

/.= ^./^ = L3/lK9[;^ = 0.926. 

V 4/ 16V 4 X 45,000 

The lap is consequently 



■926 -\--X -^=1.27, 



or a little more than i^. The lap used is if of an inch. 

Tube-sheet. — The next step in the design is to lay out 
the tube-sheet on the drawing-board. If possible, the tubes 
should be arranged in horizontal and vertical rows as shown 
on Plate I. The distance between the tubes should not bo 
less than three fourths of one inch ; one inch is better. On 
Plate I the horizontal rows are spaced one inch apart, while 
the vertical rows arc only three fourths of an inch apart ; wider 
spacing for horizontal rows is more favorable for the free cir- 
culation of water and the disengagement of steam. The cir- 
culation is improved by having a space in the middle as shown 
on Plate I 

If a ver>' large number of tubes are required for a given 
boiler, they may be arranged in vertical rows and in rows at 
30** with the horizon, as on Plate II. This arrangement is 
commonly used for locomotive boilers, but is not favored for 
stationary boilers. 

The common range of fluctuation allowed for the water- 
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line with this type of boilers is six inches, three above and 
three below the mean water-level. The tops of the tubes are 
set about three inches below low water-level. 

The tubes should nowhere be nearer than three inches 
from the shell, and the bottom row should be from four to six 
inches from the bottom of the boiler. 

The hand-hole near the bottom of the head should be 
placed as low as possible; the flat surface for the gasket should 
be at least 3/4 of an inch wide. No tube should be nearer 
than an inch from its edge. 

The tube plate is usually from 1/16 to i 8 of an inch 
thicker than the shell-plating. The internal radius of the 
flange should not be less than half an inch. For plates half 
an inch thick or less the outside radius is commonly made one 
inch. 

In applying these principles to the tube-sheet for a boiler 
6c inches in diameter, as shown on Plate I, it appears that 84 
tubes may be used, spaced four inches horizontally and 3f 
vcrticc'illy and with a space at the middle for circulation, pro- 
vided that the top of the upper row of tubes is 6| inches 
above the centre-line of the boiler. This brings the water- 
level 

6i + 6= I2i 

inches above the middle of the boiler, instead of 11.3 as cal- 
culated on page 329; that is, the water-level is raised 1.2 of 
an inch or i/io of a foot. At 12 inches above the middle, 
the boiler is about 4^ feet wide; the layer of water added has 
consequently a volume of 

i/io X 4o X 16 = 7.2 

cubic feet. The effect is to reduce the steam-space from 80 
cubic feet (see page 326) to 72.8 cubic feet. But the rule 
used gave from 64 to 80 cubic feet, so that 72.8 cubic feet is 
a fair allowance. If the tubes were spaced nearer together 
in the horizontal rows and the space for circulation were 
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ted, the required number of tubes could be easily pro- 
vided for without raising the water-level. If in any case a 
satisfactory arrangement of tubes cannot be made with the 
diameter assumed from preliminary calculations of steam- anrt 
water-space, or from some other method, then a larger 
diameter must be used. 

Area of Uptake. — The area of the uptake, like the total 
area through the tubes, is made from 1/7 to 1/8 of the grate 
area. On page 336 the area through the tubes was found to 

tbe 492 square inches. The uptake may be made 12 inches 
Beep, measured from front to rear. It will then be 



492 



- 12 : 
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inches wide, measured transversely. The opening through 
the top of the projecting shell at the front end will be made 
12 inches deep, as shown on Plate I, and must be cut down 
till it is 41 inches wide. The projecting end of the shell is 
made long enough so that a space of about one inch is left 
between the uptake and the calking edge of the front tube- 
sheet. 

Length of Sections. — The length of the rings or sections 
of the cylindrical shell is limited by the reach of the riveting- 
machine and by the width of plate obtainable. The sec- 
tions are often made the same length, though there is no other 
reason for this than the convenience in ordering material. 
The two rear sections on Plate I are each made 68 inches from 
centre to centre of riveted joints, or, allowing \\ of an inch 
for lap at each end, the plates when finished are /oj inche.t 
wide The front section is 



14+ 54f + ii = 693 

^chcs wide. In this case the plates could all be ordered 

lUt 72 inches wide. 

The front course which comes over the fire is an outside 
iouTsc, so that the flames may not strike directly against the 
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edge of the plate at the ring-seam. The length of the grate 
is commonly about one third of the length of the boiler, 
which brings the first ring-seam over the bridge, where the fire 
is the hottest. It is well to avoid this by making the front 
section shorter, and the other sections longer. 

Manholes, Hand-holes, and Nozzles. — These fittings 
should be strong enough and stiff enough to carry the stresses 
which come from the direct steam-pressure and from the ten- 
sion in the pieces to which they are fastened; for example, 
the manhole-ring must be able to take the place of the piece 
of plate cut away at the hole. 

All these fittings can now be bought in the form of steel 
forgings, made by a hydraulic flanging or forging machine. 
Gun-iron and cast steel are, however, much used. 

The determination of stresses in a manhole-ring, even if 
approximate methods are used, is both difficult and uncertain, 
and will not be considered here. Forms and dimensions that 
have been used in good practice may be taken for a guide in 
designing. A rule used by boiler-makers for forged rings, 
which, like that shown on Plate I, lie close to the shell-plate, 
is to make the section of the ring, exclusive of the lip, equal 
at least to the section of the plate cut away. The aid given 
by the lip against which the cover bears is considered to 
ofiset eccentric loading, etc. The ring of a steam-nozzle may 
be treated in the same way, though it is more efficiently aided 
by the cylindrical portion. Gun-iron manhole-rings should 
be i^ of an inch thick, and nozzles may be i^^ of an inch thick. 

An approximate calculation of the stress in the manhole- 
cover may be made by treating it as a beam supported at the 
ends and loaded by the steam-pressure and by the pull of the 
bolt at the middle; this last must be assumed, as it cannot be 
known. The calculated stress will be in excess of the actual 
stress, since the plate is supported all around. The handhole- 
plate may be treated in a similar way. Handhole-covers are 
frequently drawn up by a taper key instead of a bolt and nut^ 



Fl 
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■ the nut is exposed to the fire, and often cannot be 
enioved with a wrench, after it has been in place some time. 

The bearing-surfaces of th" manhole-cover and the lip 
;ainst which it bears should be machined to make them 
true and smooth, though this is. not always done. The hand- 
holc-cover may be finished, but it bears directly against the 
plate, which of course is not finished. In any case the joint 
is made tight by a gasket which may be 3/4 of an inch wide 
for the hand-hole and from that width to an inch for the man- 
hole. 

Staying.— As is pointed out on page 222, the calculation 

stresses in a flat plate supported at intervals can be 
determined only by the application of the theory of elasticity ; 
and the only determinate case is that in which the supported 
points arc in equidistant rectangular rows, dividing the sur- 
face into squares. This case applies directly to the staying 
of the fire-box of a locomotive by stay-bolts. Whatever 
system of arranging the supported points is finally chosen, it 
is convenient to make a calculation for the determinate case, 
with the points in equidistant rows, in order to get a standard • 
with which the chosen system may be compared. 

The equation for finding the stress in a flat plate supported 

points in equidistant rectangular rows is 

I which a is the distance of points in a row, / is the thickness 
f the plate, and p is the steam -pressure in pounds per square 

Bbch. In the design in hand / = 9/16 of an inch and/ = 

550 pounds. Assuming 

/=iV X 55. 000= 5500, 
ind solving for a, we have 



_ . hjl. - /9i<_5500X 9 X^9 
"V 2 / V 2X150X l6x i6~ 



7 -j- inches. 
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If the distance between supported points is made less than 
7 inches, whatever the system of arrangement may be, we 
may be confident that the stresses will not exceed 5500 
pounds; in this case stresses in the plate are due only to the 
pressure on the plate, since the shell of the boiler is self-sup- 
porting. 

In the several ways of staying the flat ends of boilers 
shown on pages 150 to 154 the plate is riveted to channel- 
bars, angle-irons, or crowfeet, which in turn are supported by 
stay-rods. The rivets are in direct tension, and are subject to 
initial stresses due to the contraction when they cool; it is 
customary to limit the apparent working stress to 6000 
pounds. Rivets less than 3/4 of an inch are seldom used, 
since in practice they are found to be too much affected by 
initial stress due to cooling. Large rivets are also considered 
to be undesirable. We will choose here 13/16 for the rivets. 

If each rivet sustains the pressure on a square a inches 
wide, then the stress per square inch on the rivet will be 

— -/, = 150 X a\ 
4 

in which d is the diameter and /, is the tensional stress. 
Assuming /, = 6000 and d= 13/16, and solving for a^ we 
have 



/^ X I 

'^^ = V ".50 



3 X 13 X 6000 . , 

^ -^ ^ = 4-55 inches. 

X 16 X 16 



This gives for the limiting distance of rivets 4.55 inches. 
Of course a less distance may be used if convenient. 

In some cases the pitch of the rivets may be controlled by 
the system of staying. For example, the rods used with 
crowfeet are seldom more than \\ of an inch in diameter, 
because larger rods may bring too large a local stress where 
they are riveted to the cylindrical shell. Rods one inch or 
an inch and an eighth are frequently used. A double crow- 
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foot has (our rivets, each of which will carry one fourth of tliJ 
load on the stay-rod. A stay-rod i^ of an inch in diameter, 
and limited to a stress of 7500 pounds, may cany a pull in 
the direction of its length of 

7SCX) X (H)' = 1 1.720 pounds. 

If the rod makes an angle of 20° with the shell-plate, the pull 
which it will exert perpendicular to the head will be 

1 1.720 cos 20° = 11,720 X 0.93969 = 1 1,013 
pounds, so that each rivet will carry about 2750 pounds. 
If each rivet supports a square having the side d, exposed to 
the pressure of steam at 150 pounds, then 
11,013 = 150 X «,', 



V 150 



: 3.S inches. 



Laying out Stays. — Having selected the form of staying 
to be used, the plan must be laid out on the drawing-board, 
giving proper attention to practical considerations, such as 
the way in which the stays are to be inserted, and taking care 
that accessibility is not too much interfered with. Fig. 140 
repeats the upper part of the head of the boiler shown by 
Plate I. with certain additional dotted lines, which will be 
referred to in the explanation of calculations. The area to 
be stayed is considered to be limited by the upper row of 
tubes, and by a dotted line drawn 1} of an inch from the 
inside of the sliull. This line is drawn at the right only; it is 
vciy nearly the place where the rounded corner of the flange 
joins the flat surface of the head. The distance of the lowest 
1 of rivets from the top row of tubes, and of the outer row 
of rivets from the dotted line, may be as great as their maxi 
mum distance from each other. Rivets should not be placed 
nearer than 3 inches from the tubes, lest the expansion of the 
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tubes should start leaks. Rivets may be placed near the 
dotted line, if that is convenient. For example, the outer- 
most row of rivets in crowfoot staying (Fig. 45, page 152) 
may be at a distance a^ from the dotted line; for \\ inch stay- 
rods ^g = 3.8 inches. 

The method of staying selected consists of channel-bars 
riveted to the head and supported by through-stays; the 
upper channel-bar is assisted by an angle-iron. The channel- 
bars selected are six inches wide, and the horizontal rows of 
rivets in each bar are 3^^ inches apart, which brings them as 
near the flanges of the bar as they can be driven. The mid- 
dle of the lower channel-bar is 5f inches above the top of the 
tubes, so that the lowest row of rivets is 

5* - i X 3i = 4 

inches above the top row of tubes. But the plate cannot be 
properly considered to be rigidly supported at a line drawn 
through the tops of the tubes; we will assume the line of 
support to be a fourth of the diameter lower down. This 
makes a space of 4| inches, instead of the 4.55 inches calcu- 
lated for 13/16 rivets. The excess may be considered to be 
offset by the fact that the other row of rivets in the channel- 
bar is only 3-]- inches distant. 

The upper channel-bar is placed 8 inches above the lower 
one, so that the stay-rods are' 

30-(6i+5f+8) = 9f 

inches below the shell. If these upper rods are much less 
than 10 inches from the shell access to the boiler will be diffi- 
cult. The space immediately above the upper channel-bar is 
stayed by aid of an angle-iron which is riveted to the channel- 
bar. 

The distance of the lower row of rivets in the upper chan- 
nel-bar, above the upper row in the lower bar, is 

« - 3i- = 4f 



indies — the same as the distance assigned to the lowest rc-w 
of rivets above the assumed line of support at the top row of 
tubes. The top row of rivets in the angle-iron is only a 
little more than four inches below the dotted boundary-line. 

Lower Stay-rods. — In order to determine the load carried 
by the lower stay-rods, we will assume that half the load on 
the plate between tlie lowest row of rivets and the top row of 
tubes is carried by the rivets, and that the load on the plate 
between the channel-bars is divided equally between them. 

'We have assumed that the line of support at the tubes is 
a quarter of their diameter below their tops, and have found 
this line to be 4! inches below the lowest row of rivets. Half 
of 4J is 2f , Again, the distance between the top row of rivets 
in the lower channel-bar and the bottom row in the upper 
bar is 4J inches, of which half is 2f . The distance apart of 
the two rows of rivets in the channel-bar is 3J inches. The 
total width of plate supported by the channel-bar may there- 
fore be considered to be 

2| + 3i + 2| = 8 inches. 

The length of the lower channel-bar at the middle is 52 
inches, as measured on Fig. 142 ; but it is convenient to space 
the rods 1 3I inches apart, and to consider the bar to have four 
equal spaces, which leads to an assumed length of 54 inches. 

The load on the lower channel-bar is considered to be 
150 X 8 X 54 = 64,800 pounds. 

We will treat the channel-bar as a continuous girder with 
four equal spaces and five points of support, of which three 
: at the stay-rods and two are at the shell of the boiler. 
By the theory of continuous girders a uniform load on the 
channel-bar would be distributed among the five points of 
supports as follows: At each point of support at the shell 
It/ti2, at each outer stay-rod 32/il2,at the middle stay-rod 
26/1 12. This would bring on each of the outer stay-rods 



^ X 64,800 = 



$,514 pounds. 



A 
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Now the load is not uniformly distributed, but is carried in 
part by the rivets and in part by the nuts and thick washers 
on the stay-rods; but the actual distribution will bring a less 
load on the two outer stays, so that the assumption of the 
load just found is on the side of safety, and it is conveniently 
calculated. 

If we assume 9000 pounds for the working-stress in the 
stay-rods, we may calculate the diameter by the equation 

nd^ _ 18,510 
4 "~ 9000 ' 

which gives for the diameter something less than \\ of an 
inch. For simplicity all five stay-rods will be the same size, 
namely, 1} of an inch — that required for the two upper stay- 
rods. This is the diameter of the body of the rod ; the ends 
are enlarged to 2\ inches where the thread is cut for the nut. 

Lower Channel-bar. — The determination of the actual 
stresses in the channel-bar, allowing for the effect of the nuts 
and thick washers on the stay-rods, is very uncertain. On the 
other hand, the application of the theory of continuous girders 
with a uniform load may not give us a stress as large as the 
actual maximum stress. We will therefore use an approxi- 
mate method, which will give a stress at least as great as the 
greatest stress in the bar. 

For this purpose we will assume that a piece of the 
channel-bar cut by the lines ab and cd (Fig. 140) may be 
treated as a simple beam. These lines ab and cd are drawn 
at one fourth of the diameter of the thick washers from the 
centre of the rod, or at 

}X 5i= if 

of an inch. We will further assume that the load on the pair 
of rivets A and B is due to the pressure of the steam on the 
area cfgJiy bounded by h'nes drawn half-way between them 
and the nearest point of support. Thus eg is half-way 
between the rivets and the line ab^ gh is half-way between the 
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rivets and the line of support at the upper row of tubes, ef 
is half-way between the channel-bars, andy// is half-way to 
the next pair of rivets. The rivets are 4| inches from the 
nearest stay-rod; and are 

4i - if = 3f 

inches from the line ab\ half of this is i^ of an inch. The 
two pairs of rivets are 

(134-2 X 4f) = 4 
inches apart ; half of this is 2 inches. The area of efgh is 

(41-f 2)X 8=294 
square inches; and the steam-pressure on that area is 

294 X 150 = 4425 pounds. 

This is the load due to each pair of rivets between a pair 
of stay-rods; and since the rivets are symmetrically placed, 
this is also the supporting force at each end of the beam. 
Between the two pairs of rivets the beam is subjected to a 
uniform bending moment, equal to the load on a pair of rivets 
multiplied by their distance from the end of the beam; that 
is, the bending moment is 

4425 X 3f = 14934. 
The theory of beams gives 

M = a. 

y 

in which M is the bending moment, / is the moment of inertia 
of the section of the beam, y is the distance of the most 
strained fibre from the neutral axis, and /is the stress at that 
fibre. For rolled-steel channel-bars we may use, for/, 16,000 
pounds, so that with the given value of M we have 

16,000/ / 
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Now I &X16. y depend on the form and size of the section 

[of the beam, and. conversely, the size and form of beam 
required may be determined from them. But as the upper 

[ channel-bar is exposed to a greater bending moment and con- 
sequently must have a larger section than is required for the 
lower bar, we will defer the discussion of this matter, because 
is convenient to make the bars of the same size. 
Upper Stay-rods. — The flat surface of the boiler-head 
above the lower channel-bar is supported by the upper 
channel-bar aided by the angle-iron which is firmly riveted to 
it, and which will be assumed to act with and form a part of 
the channel-bar. 

Following our general convention that the pressure on a 
portion of the head between two lines of support is divided 
equally between them, we will assume that the load on the 
upper channel-bar is due to the steani-pressurc on an area 

I bounded at the bottom by a line half-way between the upper 

I and lower channel-bars, and at the top by an arc 3J inches 
inside the boiler-shell. On Fig. 140 half of this area is rep- 
resented hy Jkl: the arc_;^" being about half-way between the 

I root of the flange, shown by the outer dotted boundary line, 
and the adjacent rivets. In place of the areay'i/ we will take 
the rectangular area Imno, bounded at the end by a line at the 

I middle of the end of the channel-bar, and at the top by a line 
1 so chosen as to make the rectangular area larger than the 

[ area it replaces. The width of this area, Im, is 9J inches, so 

L that the load per inch of length is 

9j X 150 = 1387.5 pounds. 

The upper channel-bar may be assimilated to a continuous 
Lgirder with three unequal spans; the middle span between 
Ithe stay-rods is I5i inches, and the end spans between the 
[■stay-rods and the roots of the flange of the head are each 
I 114 inches. This makes the end spans nearly 3/4 of the 
middle span. Now, a continuous girder uniformly loaded 
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with IV pounds per inch of length, which has a middle span / 
inches long, and two end spans \l inches long, will have for 
the end-supporting forces \\\wl, and for the middle support- 
ing forces \^wL The end supporting forces are provided 
by the shell, which is abundantly able to carry them. The 
stay-rods, which furnish the middle-supporting forces, must 
each carry 

l%\ X I5i X 1387-5 = 21,083 pounds. 

Assuming a working-stress of 9000 pounds per square inch 
for the stay, the area of the section for a stay is 

21,083 -^ 9000 = 2.34 

square inches. The corresponding diameter is not quite \\^ 
of an inch. As rods of this size are not regularly carried in 
stock, we will take the next larger regular size, namely, \\ 
of an inch. This is the size mentioned in connection with the 
discussion of the lower stay-rods. 

Upper Channel-bar. — The calculation of the stress in the 
upper channel-bar will be made by an extension of the same 
approximate method used with the lower channel-bar. Since 
the middle span is wider than the end spans, it will be suffi- 
cient to make a calculation for it only. The calculation is 
made as for a simple beam supported at the ends, the points 
of support being at one fourth of the diameter of the thick 
washer from the middle stay-rod, that is, at the distance of 
if of an inch from the stay-rod. The distance between the 
upper stay-rods is 15^ inches, so that the span of the beam is 

I5i — 2 X if = 12} inches. 

The beam is assumed to be loaded with concentrated loads 
applied at the rivets C, Z>, /f, F, G, and H (Fig. 140); the 
load on the rivet / is assumed to be carried by the stay-rod 
directly, and is not included in this calculation. The pair of 
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rivets D and E. and the several rivets C, G, and //, are 
assumed to carry the load due to the pressure on the areas 
marked off by the dotted lines on Fig, 140. each line being 
drawn half-way between adjacent supporting points, except 
that the arc at the top is drawn 3J inches from the shell, as 
already said. The calculation of the loads on these rivets, of 
the supporting forces, and of the bending moments is simple 
and direct, but is tedious when slated in detail. We will 
therefore be contented to say that the bending moment at 
the middle of the beam is 37i3gO. Taking, as with the lower 
channel-bar, a working- stress of 16.000 pounds, we have 



37,390=- 



16,000/ 



I 



The makers of steel beams, channel-bars, and angle-irons 
publish handbooks which give the sizes and properties of the 
standard forms, including thi 
/ 



moment of inertia / and the 
oment of resistance. From such 



ratio — , which is called the n 

y 

a handbook it appears that the moment of resistance of the 
channel-bar 6" X 2^" X J" is i.oS, and that the moment 
of resistance of the 3i" X 3" angle-iron is 1.55; the sum 
2.63 is larger than the required moment of resistance given 
above. These forms are consequently used as shown on 
Plate I. 

Brackets. — The boiler shown on Plate I is supported on 
four cast-iron brackets, each of which is 10 inches wide in the 
direction of the length of the boiler, and 15^ inches long 
measured circumferentially. Each bracket is riveted to the 
shell by nine rivets 15/16 of an inch in diameter. Boilers 
over 16 feet long commonly have six brackets. The brackets 
are made wide and long in order that the local strains due to 
carrying the weight of the boiler may not be excessive. The 
rivets are larger than are used about the boiler, as the pitch is 
not restricted as in a calked seam. 
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The brackets are set above the middle line of the boiler 
so that the flanges may be protected by brickwork. In the 
case in hand they are 3^ inches above the middle; as much 
as 4i inches is commonly used. 

The brackets are arranged so that the weight of the boiler 
and accessories is equally divided among them, and so that 
there is as little bending-moment as possible on the shell of 
the boiler. When four brackets are used they may be some- 
what less than a fourth of the length of a tube, from the tube- 
plat'?5 

The load on the brackets may be estimated by calculating 
the weight of the boiler when entirely full of water, and add- 
ing the weight of all parts that are supported by the boiler, 
such as pipes, valves, and brickwork or covering, that may 
rest on the boiler. One fourth of this load is assigned to each 
bracket. This load on a bracket should be uniformly dis- 
tributed over the bearing-surface of the flange, which is com- 
monly 8 or 9 inches wide. But to guard against the effect of 
unequal bearing, it is well to assume the bracket to bear near 
the outer edge — say two inches from the edge. Such an 
assumption will bring the bearing-force on a bracket on 
Plate I, 10 inches from the shell. This bearing-force tends 
to rotate the bracket about its upper edge, and this tendency 
is resisted by the rivets under the flange, which must be large 
enough to resist the resulting pull on them. The other rivets 
are added to give sufficient resistance to shearing all the 
rivets. There are seldom less than nine rivets in a bracket, 
all as large as those below the flange, even though fewer would 
suffice. The bracket is usually made of cast iron, and the 
dimensions are commonly controlled as much by the condi- 
tions required for a sound casting as by calculations for 
strength. The strength may be calculated, treating it as a 
cantilever, allowing for the web connecting the flange to the 
body of the casting. 

Specifications and Contract. — The engineer intrusted 
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with the design of a boiler prepares a set of working drawings 
and a set of specifications which give all necessary instructions 
concerning the material to be used and the methods of con- 
struction to be followed. The drawings and specifications 
form a part of the contract with the boiler-maker. 

Boiler-makers commonly design standard forms of boilers, 
and in answer to inquiry will furnish a statement or set of 
specifications for a desired boiler in form of a letter, which 
letter forms the contract for the boiler. On the next page is 
given the contract and specifications for the boiler shown on 
Plate I. 
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STEAM-BOILER, 



IRON WORKS CO., 



Bostottt }AASS,tFeb. /, 1897. 



GfHtUmtn : 



Your letter of received. We will build 

Ofu (/) Horizontal Tubular Boiler. One Boiler, viz., Sixty (60) inches diameter by 
seventeen 2//2 (/7A) ^cct. Jonjf. Containing <5^ Tubes 3 inches diameter, by sixteen (/d) feet 
lonK- Shell of Boiler of O. H. Fire-box Steely 7/tV thick, not less tkansSyOOO nor over 00,000 
lbs. Tensile Strength, Not less tAanj6% reduction of area^ and 2S% elongation in 8", 

Heads of Boiler of O.H, Flange Steel g//(/' thick. Longitudinal Seams Butt Jointbd, 
with double covering-plates, Triplk Riveted. Rivet-holes drilled in pleue^ »./., Rivet-holes 
punched i/4" small, courses rolled «/», covering-plates bolted on courses. Heads in courses 
with all holes together perfectly fair. Then rivet-holes drilled to full size. 

Longitudinal braces without welds, with upset screw ends. 

Two {2) or three (j) Lugs on each side, and to be provided with wall-plates and expan- 
sion-rolls. Manhole (internal frame) on top. This/ramt a steel casting. 



Two (2) 5" Nozzlcj on top, 



A Hand-hole in each head, Fusible Safety Plug in back head. Bottom at back end 

reinforced and tapped for ^" blowout 

Internal Feed Pipe placed in Boiler.... Co.'s style, 

With Boiler, Castiners for setting, viz.; C. I., Overhung Front, Mouth-pieces, 
Division IMates, Grate Bars, shaking pattern 60" X 60". Grate Bearers, Ash-pit Door for 
the brickwork. Back Return Arched T Bars, the Anchor Bolts for Front. One (i) set of 

six (6) Buckstaves and Tie Rods with the boiler. With the Boiler One (i) /' Pop 

Safety Valve, {i)Sf4" Gauge Cocks, One (i) 6" Steam Gauge, One {i)s/-f" Water Gauge and 

One (i) Combination Column Boiler tested 22^ lbs. per 

square inch. Inspected and Insured in the sum of $4c».oo for one year, by Steam 

Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co 

The Boiler Castings and Fixtures as herein specified by name, delivered F. O. B. cars, 
or at vcssers wharf, or on sidewalk of building, Boston, Mass., for the sum of six hundred 
and seventy (670.00) dollars net. 

Very respectfully yours, 

IRON WORKS CO. 

F. S.— Specimens will be yurnished. one lengthwise and one crosswise, front each plate. 
To be at least iS" long and planed on edge 1" or j\" wide. These specimens shall show no 
blowhole defects and shall ben J double cold, at a red heat, and at a flanging heat. 
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yjO APPENDIX. 

Explanation of the Table for Finding the Area of 
Segment of a Circle. — The areas given in the table are for 
a circle i inch in diameter. The diameter is divided inta 
I GOO parts, and the area for segments of different heights can 
be taken directly from the table, since the ratio of the height 
of the segment to the diameter of the circle is the same as 
the height of the segment. 

For a circle whose diameter is other than unity. Given 
the diameter of the circle and the height of segment. Re- 
quired area of segment. Divide height of segment by diameter ; 
find area given in the table opposite this ratio ; multiply this 
area by the square of the diameter and the result is the re- 
quired area. 

Example, — Dia. of circle = 60", height of segment = 18". 

18 -T- 60 = .30; area in table opposite .30 is .19817. 
.19817 X 60 X 60 = area of segment = 713.4 sq. in. 

Given the diameter of the circle and the area of a segment, 
to find the height. 

Divide the area of the segment by the square of the diam- 
eter. Find in the tabic the area nearest to this, multiply 
the ratio corresponding to this by the diameter of the circle, 
and the result is the required height of the segment. 

Exawplc, — Area of segment = 713.4 sq. in. 

Diameter of circle = 60". Required the height of the 
segment. 

2 --7- = .19817. Ratio opposite this is .3po. 

.300 X 60" = 18'', the required height. 

Example — Area of segment = 640 sq. in. 

Diameter of circle — 50". 

=.2560; nearest ratio, .362. 

50X 50 

.362 X 50 = 18.10'', the required height. 
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ROUND RODS OF WROUGHT IRON. 
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Screw 

End. 

Inches. 
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Inches. 


per Inch 
Number. 
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Per Cent. 
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WROUGHT-IRON WELDED STEAM-. GAS-, AND WATER-PIPE. 





Diameter. 
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Accumulators 292, 293 

Acetic acid 71 

Adamson joints • 210 

Air for combustion 48, 51 

dilution 51 

loss from excess *. 61 ' 

per pound of coal 53 

supply for boiler, measurement of 318 

Almy boiler 34 

Angle-valves 237 

Anthracite coal 37 

Area of circles 362 

steam-pipe 271 

uptake 341 

Areas of segments of circles 360, 361 

Ash-pit 5 

doors • 5 

Assembling and riveting boilers 285 

Atmosphere, composition of » 49 

Atomic weight 45 

Babcock & Wilcox 22 

Baird's steam-trap 2$$ 

Belleville boiler 30 

Belpaire (ire-box 20, 15S 

Berryman feed-water heater 264 

BloW'Off pipes 4, 266 

Blowing out brine 8S 

Blue heat « 177 

Board of Trade, rules for flues 218 

Boilers, Almy 34 

Babcock & Wilcox 22 

Belleville 30 
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PACK 

Boilers, Cahall 27 

Cornish 7 

cylindrical tubular 3 

double-ended 16 

fire-engine 13 

Galloway 7 

gunboat 18 

Heine 25 

Lancashire • . • 6 

Leavitt 20 

locomotive « 18, 20 

Manning 9, 10 

marine 14 

(water-tube) 30 

plain cylindrical 6 

Root 25 

Stirling 27 

Thornycroft 32 

two-f!ue 5 

vertical 9, 11, 12, 13 

water-tube , 21 

(marine) 30 

Yarrow 34 

Boiler accessories 235 

design 323 

explosions 227 

front 5 

horse-power 135 

Boilers, life of 230 

methods of supporting 166 

proportions of 138 

Boiler-setting 91 

shop, plan and description of 273 

testing (evaporative) , 300 

tubes, size and surface 364 

Boilers, U. S. S. Brooklyn 146 

Boring-mill 279 

Brackets 166, 353 

Brass 180 

Bridge-wall 2 

Bronze ■ 180 

Buck-staves 94 

Bumped-up head 186 

Bundy steam-trap 260 

Butt-joint 199, 2ot 
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INDEX. 371 

PAGB 

Cahall boiler 27 

Calculation of riveted joints 192 

stay-rods 347» 35' 

Calking 2g8 

Calorimeters for steam, Carpenter 312 

Peabody 309 

Cam and toggle riveting- machine 288 

Carbon, heat of combustion of 43t 44 

Carbonate of lime 68 

Cast iron 1 79 

Chapman valves 238 

Channel-bars, calculation of 348, 352 

CharcoaJ 39 

Check-valves, 239 

Chemistry of combustion 44 

Chimney draught , 112 

forms of 125 

height of 125 

stability of 127 

Chimneys 112 

Kent's table 122, 124 

Circles, area of . « 362 

circumference of 362 

Circumference of circles 362 

Cleaning fires no 

Coals, anthracite 37 

bituminous ^8 

caking, bituminous 38 

dry bituminous 38 

long-flaming bituminous 38 

semi-bituminous 38 

Coal, air per pound of 53 

value of 131 

Cold-water test 299 

Collapsing pressure 207, 210-216 

Coke 38 

Combination 249 

Combustion, air required for 48, 51 

chemistry of m» 

heat of ^2-44 

incomplete , ^ 

rate of ,j5 

temperature of g- 

Composition jg^ 

of atmosphere 

49 
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PACK 

Composition of fuels 4<> 

Compression 175 

Conical through-tubes 7 

Copper 17^ 

Cornish boiler 7 

Corrosion 84 

Corrugated furnace , 211 

Crane-lifts 277 

Crown-bars. 20, 157 

Crowfeet 152 

Crushing of rivets 191 

Curtis steam-trap 260 

Cylinder, strength of 183, 184 

Cylindrical tubular-boiler setting 91 

staying of 148 

Damper regulator 25s 

Density of gases 45 

Detachable brackets 167 

Diameter of boiler 327 

of rivet 192 

Diagonal stays 182 

Du Long's formula 47 

Double-ended boiler 16 

Down-draught furnaces 105 

Draught of chimneys 112 

gauge 316 

Howdens system no 

split 9 

wheel.. • 8 

Drill for tube-holes 278 

Drilled or punched plates 190 

Dry pipe 164 

Dudgeon tube-expander 297 

Economizer, Green's in 

Efficiency of riveted joints 188 

Elastic limit 174 

Elasticity, modulus of 174 

Equivalent evaporation • 1 33 

Evaporative test of boiler 300 

Excess of air, loss from 61 

Expanders for tubes 296, 297 

Expansion pads 20 

Explosions of boilers 227 



INDEX. 373 

PAGB 

Factor of safety 224, 329 

Farnley furnace « 212 

Feed-pipes 4, 264 

pumps 265 

water filter 77 

Feed-water heaters (lime-extracting) 72 

Berryman 264 

Hoppes 72 

Wainwright • 263 

impurities in (table) 66 

organic impurities 81 

Filter, feed-water 77 

Finishing flanges 279 

Fire-doors 5 

engine boiler 13 

tubes 2, 220 

Firing 100 

Flange-punch 277 

Flanging heads 275 

Flat plates 222 

Flexible tube 252 

Flow of steam 314 

Flue-gases 316 

Flues 206 

collapsing) pressure of 207, 210-216 

discussion of tests 217 

rules for 218 

strengthened 208 

Flynn steam-trap 259 

Forms of test-pieces 171 

Foundation-ring 9 

Fox's corrugated furnace 2ti 

Friction of riveted joints 191 

Fuel, artificial 39 

standard 130 

Fuels, composition of 40, 41, 42 

Furnace, corrugated 211-216 

Farnley's 212 

Holmes 213 

Morison's 216 

Purve's 214, 215 

Furnaces. . . 95 

down-draught 105 

oil-burning 108 

Fusible plugs 253 
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Gas apparatus, Orsat's 54 

natural 39 

Galloway boiler , . , 7 

General proportions of horizontal multitubular boiler 324 

Girders 220 

Globe valves 235 

Grate-area 325 

bars 98 

water 107 

Grates, rocking .' 99 

Green's economizer Ill 

Grooving 87 

Gun boat boiler , 18 

Gun iron 179 

Gusset stays 162, 183 

Hand-holes 4, 166, 342 

Hand-riveting 295 

Hangers for pipe 27a 

Heat of combustion 44 

(carbon) 43, 44 

calculation of , 46 

(fuels) 42 

the liquid (water). ... , 366 

Heating-surf&ce 5, 136, 32S 

of boiler-tubes (table) 364 

value of 137 

Heine boiler 25 

Holmes' furnace ; 213 

Hollow cylinder 183 

Hoppe's purifier 72 

Horse-power of boilers 135 

Howden's system no 

Hydraulic accumulators 292, 293 

riveting-machine 288 

with cam and toggle 293 

test 224,227 

of boiler 299 

Incomplete combustion, loss from 60 

Iron rods, weight of 363 

Kent's table of chimneys • 122 

Kerosene oil 84 



INDEX, 375 

PACK 

Lancashire 6 

Lap 19^ 337 

joints 192, 194 

Lap-joint with welt 196, 198 

Laying out plates 279 

stays 345 

Leavitt boiler 20 

Length of sections 341 

Lever safety-valve 242 

Lewes (marine-boiler scale) 74 

Life of boilers 230 

Lifting-dogs 276 

Lignite 3S 

Lime-extracting feed-water heater 72 

Limit of elasticity 174 

Lloyd's rules for flues 218 

Locke damper regulator 256 

Locomotive-boiler 18 

staying of 155 

type 20 

Logarithms 358 

Longitudinal joint 331 

Mahler's composition of fuels 41 

formula 48 

Malleable iron 179 

Manholes 4. 165, 342 

Manning boilers 9. 10 

Marine boilers 14 

water-tube 30 

proportions of 140 

scale 74, 79 

staying of 160 

Materials 170 

McDaniels trap 257 

Mechanical stokers 102 

Methods of failure of riveted joints 1S9 

of making boiler-tests 300 

of testing plate 172 

Mineral impurities 67 

matter in water (table) 66 

oil 39 

Modulus of elasticity 174 

Morison's furnace ai6 
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FAGt 

Natural sines, cos, and tan 362 

trigonometric functions 563 

Naval boilers, proportions of 141, 14s 

Nozzles 34s 

Oil-burning furnaces 108 

Organic impurities in feed-water 81 

Orsat's gas apparatus 54 

Peat 38 

Peclet's chimney theory. 116 

Feet valve 23S 

Petroleums, composition of 40 

Pipe, arrangement of steam 267 

area and size of (Appendix) 

blow-off 266 

feed 265 

hangers for 270 

size for given horse-power 271 

sketches for ordering 269 

Piping 267 

Pitch of rivets 192 

Pitting 85 

Plain cylindrical boiler 6 

Plan of boiler-shop 274 

Planing-machine 282 

plates 282 

Plate planer 282 

rolls 282 

Pop safety valve 246 

Portable riveting-machine 2S9 

Power-pump for riveter 290 

Priming 131, 308 

Proporiions of boilers 138 

Properties of saturated steam 367 

of steel 1 76 

Prosser tube-expander 296 

Pumps 265 

Pump for hydraulic riveter 290 

Punch , 282 

and holder 278 

for tube-holes 278 

Punched or drilled plates iqo 

Purve's furnace 214, 215 

Pyrometers 317 



INDEX, 377 

PACK 

Rate of combustion • 136 

Reach of a riveting-machine 289 

Reducing-valve 254 

Reduction of area 175 

Return steam-traps 26a 

Ring-seam 336 

Rivet, diameter of 192 

Riveted joints, calculation of 192 

designing 202 

efficiency of. z88 

friction of 191 

limitations 205 

methods of failure 189 

Riveting-machines, cam and toggle * 288 

hydraulic 288 

with cam and toggle 293 

portable 289 

steam 294 

Rivets 178 

pitch of 192 

shearing and crushing 191 

Rocking-grates 99 

Rolls for plate 282 

Roney stoker 103 

Root boiler 25 

Safety plugs 253 

valve 240 

Sample boiler-test blank 319 

Scale, marine- boiler 74, 79 

Scarfing 282 

Screw-threads (table) 364 

Sea-water, composition of 74 

Segments of circles 360, 361 

Selection of type of boiler 323 

Semi-bituminous coal 38 

Separator 262 

Shearing • 175 

of rivets 191 

plates 281 

Shears 281 

Shop-practice f • ••.. 272 

Size and surface of boiler-tubes 364 

of steam-pipe 271 

Sizes of steam, gas, and water pipe (table) 365 



378 INDEX. 

PACI 

Smoke-box '. 5 

preveniion 104 

Snap-riveting. 295 

Soda r 70 

Specific heat 45 

of superheated steam 507 

volumes 45 

Specifications and contract for boiler 354, 356 

Sphere, strength of 185 

Spherical ends 163 

Split draught 9 

Stability of chimneys 127 

Stay-bolts .^ 156, 181 

Stay-rods 183 

calculation of 347, 351 

Stayed flat plates 223 

Slaying 148 

(calculation of) 343 

cylindrical tubular boiler 148 

laying out 345 

locomotive-boiler 155 

of marine boiler 160 

Stays, diagonal 1S3 

Steam-dome 163 

flow of 314 

gas, and water pipe (table) 365 

gauges 251 

nozzle 165 

piping 267 

quality of 131 

riveting-machine 294 

spare 326 

tables 367 

traps, Baird 's 258 

Bundy 260 

Curtis. 260 

Flynn 259 

McDanicl's 257 

return 260 

Walworth 258 

Steel 176 

Stirling boiler 27 

Stokers, mechanical 102 

Strain 174 

Stratton separator 262 
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Stress - 174 

Stretch limit 174 

Submerged tube-sheet 12 

Sunken tube-sheet 12 

Superheating surface it 

Surface blow 82 

Table of logarithms 35S 

Tables of properties of saturated steam 367 

Tannic acid » 71 

Temperature of combustion. . . ., 63 

Test on furnace flues 207, 210-216 

Testing boilers for evaporation 300 

Testing-machines 170 

Test-pieces 171 

Testing plate, methods of 172 

Thickness of shell 331 

Thornycrof t boiler 32 

Throttling calorimeter 309 

Through-stays 2 

Trowbridge's table of chimneys 125 

Tube-expanders 296, 297 

Tube-holes, drills for 278 

punch for 278 

plates 2 

sheet 339 

Tubes 325 

after expanding 297 

Two flue boiler 5 

Type of boiler, selection of 323 

Ultimate elongation 175 

strength 174 

Uptake 2 

area of 341 

U. S. Inspectors' rules for flues 218 

Valves 235 

angle 236 

Chapman 238 

check 239 

gate 238 

Rlobc 235 

Peet 238 

reducing 254 
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Valves safety lever 342 

pop , 246 

Vertical boilers 9, 11, 12, 15 

rolls for plate 284 

Volumes, specific 4S 

Wainwright feed-water heater 265 

Walworth steam-trap 258 

Wash-out plugs 166 

Water column • 249 

grate • • • • 107 

heat of the liquid 366 

level 328 

tube boilers 21 

boiler-setting 94 

marine boilers. .. . y> 

weight and volume of (table) 366 

Wheel-draught 8 

William's composition of fuels 41 

Wind pressure 127 

Wood 39 

Wrought iron 177 

steam, gas, and water pipe • 365. 

Yarrow boiler 34 
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The Animal OS a Machine 12mD, 100 

Warren's Machine Conslractlon 9 vols., 8to, T SO 

Welibncli's Hydraulics and Hydraulic MoIOM. (Du BoiB.)..8TO. S 00 | 
" Mechanics of Engioeetiag. Vol. 111., Part 1., 

Sec. I. (Gleiu.) 8vo, 6 OOf 

Weisbacli's Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. III., Part I„ 

Sec. II (Klein.) Sto, 

Weifibach's Sieam Engiues. (Du Boia.) 8n, 

Wood's Analytical Mecbanica ,.,..,,,, 8to, 

" Elementary Mechaoica ISmc, 

" " " SupplemeDt and Key. 

METALLUROV. 

Ikon— Gold— Silver— Allots, Etc. 

Allen's Tables tor Iron AnatjBia 8to, 8 00 "' 

Eglesion's Gold and Mercury Bto, 
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^leston's HcUtUurgy at Silver 

Kerl's Melallnrgy— Copper nnd Iron 

" " Steel, Fuel. etc.. 

Kunhardi's Ore Drcuring In Europe 8*0, 

Xetcalf Steel— A Manual for Steel Users 12mo, 

O'DriacoU's Treatment of Gold Ores 8yo, 

'TLur«ton's Iran aod Steel 8to, 

AHoya 8to. 

)Q'a Cyanide Processes ]2ino, 

MINBRALOGV AND MINING. 

MiKK AcciDEKTS— Vkkth-atios— Orb Dkebbino, Etc. 

Beard's TeDlilatloD of Mine* 

"" )yd'8 Resources of South Western Virgiaia 

Map of Soulh Westeru VIrgiula Pocket-book form, 

Brush Eiud FeuQeld's Determinative Mineralogy 8to, 

er's Catalogue of Mincrnls 

Dictionary of the Names of Minerals 8to, 

'« AmericHD Localities of HineraU 

Descrlpliye Mlnemloey. (E. S.). . ■ .8to, half 

Miueraiogy and Petrography. (J. D.) Iflnio, 

Minerals aud How lo Study Them, (E. S.). 

Texl-book of Mineralogy. (E. S.) 

Vricker'B Tunnelling, Explosives, Compounds, and Rook Drills. 
4io, half moroeco, 

Xgleston's Oalalogue of MlneniU imd Synnoymi 

Etssler's Explosives — Nitroglycerine and Dynamite. 

Otedyear's Coal Mines of the Western OoMt 

Bnssak's Rock-forming Minerals. (Bratth.) Bto, 

Biseng's Manual of Mining. , ,, 8vo, 

^tinhardt's Ore Dressing In Europe 8to, 

^'DHscotl's Treatment of Gold Ores 8to, 

■enbusch's Microscopical Pbysiogtaphy of Mlnerala and 

Rocks. (Iddings.) 8vo, 

{kwyer's Accldcals In Minos 8vo, 

Btackbrldge's Hocks and Soil 8to. 



»7 50 
15 00 
IS 00 
1 SO 
200 
S 00 
8 50 

a (SO 

1 GO 



soo 


850 


1 33 


8 00 


1 00 


12 50 


2 00 


1 SO 


8S0 



4 00 

3 60 
200 
400 
1 60 
3 00 

5 00 
7 00 



WlUwms's Llthology Bvo, |3 U 

WUsoD'sMine Ventilatten. IBmo, 



STEAM AND ELECTRICAL ENGINES, BOILERS, Etc. 

Rtationaht— MAurae— IvttcoMonvE — Gas Eng'uks, Etc. 
(.Sm alto Enoinkkhimo. p. 6.) 

Bkldwlo'sStcaui Heating for Buildings I2mo, 2 

Clerk's Qm EnRlae ISmo, 4 

Fo»ra Boiler Mnklog for Boiler Makers 18mo. I 

HemcDWBf's iDtUcalor Practice ISmo, S 

Hoad ley's Warm-blast Furnace 8to, 1 

Kneass's Practice and Theory ot the Injector Svo, 1 

MacCord's Slide Valve Bvo. 

♦Ma«-B Mariue Engines Folio, half morocco, 18 

Heyer'H Modem Locomolire ConslrQCtion 4tn, 10 

Peal)ody and MUler'B Sieum Boilers Sto, 

Peabody's Tables o( Satiirnteil Steam 8to, 1 

" TbermodyBsmics of Lbe Steam Engine B*o. 

Valve GcnrB for the Steam Engine Sto, S 

Pmy's Twenty Years with the Indicator Royal 8vo, 8 

PuiJiii and Oslerberjf's TliermodynamiM IJmo, 1 

Reagan's Steam and Electrical Locomotives 13mo, S 

HOiiIgen's Tberniodynoniics. (Du Bois.) ....8vo, G 

Sinclair's Locomotive Riinnlng 12mo, t 

Thurslon'a Boiler Eaploaion ISmo, I 

" Eugincand Boiler Trials 8to, 6 

" Mauiiiil of llie Sleam Eagine. Part L, Btrucinie 

and Theory, Svo. 7 

•■ Manual of the Steam Eugine. Part U,, Demgn, 

CoDsl ruction, and Operation 8>o, T 

2 parts, ]S 

f Philosophy of lie Sleam Engine I5m0, 

•• I : BeBeotioa ou the Motive Power of Heal. (CanioL) 



Btallouary Steam Engines 12mo, 

Steam-boiler Couslruclion and Operation. • . ■ . .8T0t 



I 
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BfpHDgJer's VbItb Genra 8vo, $3 50 

Trowbridge's Stfttioau-y Steftm Engines 4to. boitrds, 2 50 

Wuisbacli'B Slaun Eogine. <Du Buis.) 6to, 6 00 

WliiUiam'* CoDstrucliTe Sleam Eugineerins Sto. 10 00 

^ " Sie&io-eQgiue DedgD 8vo. S 00 

Wilson's Slesm Bollera. (Fhlher.) 12njo, 3 M 

IVoail's TbcrmcMlyuBRiici, Hsat Motors, etc 8vo. i 00 

TABLES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 



AdrluDce's Laborutury Calcutailons ISmo, 1 SS 

Allen's Tnbles for Iron Analysis 8vo, 8 00 

BIxby'B Gmpblcal CoaiputlogTaltUa... ;..j j.j.. Sheet, 30 

Oouipluo's Lognrillimg 12tno, 1 50 

-Crandnll's Rnilwuy anil Eiirlhworli Tables 8to, I 50 

Egleston's Weiglils and Measures IBmo, 7S 

Pisber's Table of Cubic Taras Cardboard. SS 

Hudson's Excnvatlou Tables. Vol. II 8vg, 1 00 

JobDBOD's Slmlin nnd Eiirlhwork Tables 8vo, I J6 

Ludlow's LognritliQiic and Otber Tables. (Bus.) lamo, 2 00 

Tliuraton's Conversion Table* 8vo, 1 00 

Tolten's Metrology 8vo, 3 50 

I , VENTILATION. 

r Steam Uratiso— IIoube Inspection— Mikb Ventilatior. 

Baldwin's BleamHuiUiDg 12mo, 2 BO 

Beard's Veniilailoti of Mines ISnio, 8 90 

Carpenter's Healing and VeDtilatJLg of BuildiDgR 8vo, & OO 

Oerliard'a Saoitaty House- Inspection Bquoro Itmo, 1 00 

Mott's The Air We Breatbc, aud Veulilalion ]6mo, 1 00 

B«ld's YenCilalioD of Aruoiican Dwellings ISino, 1 60 

WiUon's Mine Venlilalicn .lOoui, 1 35 

niSCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

Alcott's Gems. ScnlimeDt, Languuge Gilt edges, 00 

Bailey's The New Tale of a Tub 8to, 7» 
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Ballard's Solullou of tho Pyramid Problem 8to, 

Bttraard's The Metrologlcal System or the Grent Pyramid. .8to, 
EmmoD'g Geological Guide-hook of the Bocky HounlaliiB. .8vo, 

FerreVs Trentise ou ilie Winds 670, 

Motfs The FBlluuy of ihe Piesenl TLeoryof Soiiud..3q. I8mo, 

PcrkioB'a Cornell Univereily Oblong 4to, 

Rickells's History of Bensselaer Polytechnic luslihile 8to. 

Rothcrham's The New Testameat Critically Emphatbl£ed. 
19mo, 

Toltea'i An Importaot Questioo in Metrology. 6to, 

Whitebousc's LAke Hieris Paper, 

•Wiley's Tosemite, Alaska, and Tcllowstone 4to, 



1 50 
4 00 
1 00 
1 50 
8 00 



HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Fob Schools and Titbologicai. SsHiNARtEa. "^1 

GeseoliiB's Hebrew and Cbaldee Lexicou lo Old Testameol. ^| 

(Tregelles.) fimall 4Io, halt morocco, 5 00 

Green's Elementary Hebrew Grammar. ]2nio, 1 26 

" Grammar of the Hebrew language (New Edition). 9to, 

" Hebrew Chreslomathy 8to, 

Letteris'B Hebrew Bible (Maseorelic Notes in English). 

8to, Drabesqtie, 

Luzeato'a Grammar of tbe Biblical Cliuldaic Language U)d the 

Talmud Babli Idioms , IBmo, 

MEDICAL. 
Bull's Maternal Management In Health and Disease....... ISmo, 

Hamma rat en's Physiological Chemistrj-. (Mandcl.) Bro, 

Hott'E Composition, Digestibility, and Nutritive Value of Food. 

Large mounted chart, 1 8B 

Steel's Treatise OD tlie Diseases of ihc Ox 8»0, fl 00_ 

Treatise on the Diseases of the Dog 8tOi 

Worcester's Small Hospitals— EslnblisUmen I and Maiotenaoce, 
Including Alkiosou's SuggesCions for Hospital Arcbl- 

»B*itt:....'.. ISmo, 

C »'>.,- . 
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